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WASHIX6T0K IRVING. 



Tni book-4k« chroolcte •T aj tnvdi Urnvgli bads «Mt McapM fegr tk* 

BftFMCM— ttAtanU/ <€<Hcatw Itactf !• fwi» wIm, ««« Ikaa any flttcr latrtriB 

•ath«r,hftr« mrlTcd the tnditiOM, rcttarM tte kWlHTt ^a^ llliliHiJ ite ckandir 

•r IhAi brOliftnt and bcrole peopto. Tmt cardial tnc— rmnnat crainMd »i la nf 

dctignaf vttttiivtiMEMt, and ■aingaiTMirfimlBar villi OricoUllifc; aadttMM^ 

I brinf 7M B^ tet Imperfect marat, I caa al kart Mitt with j«a IB adalratioa al a 

flcU ao rieli la romaatie iatonat, aad lodrilga Iha kapa that I naj aaa d^ ptaeh 

tt9m It fkvli laaCaad af bl awti. la Spala, I caaa ipaa yaar liack, aad I ihaald 

bciUata to tUJbitnr owa glaaalagi vhara paa havt harrealad, wtra 11 aat fkr tha 

ballaf that tha r^pld aktlchea I haft ghta win bat aahaaat, bf Iha aaatraH, tha 

chant af jaar aatohcd platara. 

BATAKD TATLOI. 
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This volame comprises the second portion of a 
series of trayels, of which the ^^ Joubnet to Obixtral 
Africa/' ulready published, is the first part I loft 
home, intending to spend a winter in Africa, and to 
return during the following summer ; but circumstan- 
CCS afterwards occurred, which prolonged my wan- 
derings to nearly two years and a half, and led me to 
visit many remote and unexplored portions of tlie globe. 
To describe this journey in a single work, would 
embrace too many incongruous elements, to say nothing 
of its great length, and as it falls naturally into three 
parts, or episodes, of very distmct character, I have 
judged it best to group my experiences under throe 
separate heads, merely indicating the links which 
connect them. This work includes my travels in Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, Sicily and Spain, and will be 
followed by a third and concluding volume, containing 
my adventures in India, Ohina, the Loo-Choo lalandsi 



rSKTACB. 



and Japan. Although many of the letton, contained in 

this Tolnme, describe beaten tracks of trareli I hare 

alwajs given my own individual impressions, and may 

^ daim for them the merit of entire sincerity. The 

, j/^ journey firom Aleppo to Constantinople, through the 

heart of Asia Minor, illustrates regions rarely traversed 

^ by tonriats, and will, no doubt, be new to most of my 

\^ readers. My aim, throughout the work, has been to 
^ve eoirect pictures of Oriental life and scenery, leav- 
ing antiquarian research and speculation to abler hands. 
The scholar, or the man of science, may complain with 
reason that I have neglected valuable opportunities for 
adding something to the stock of human knowledge : 
/ but if a few of the many thousands, who can only travel 
by their firesides, should find my pages answer the pur- 
pose of a series of oosmoramic views— should in them 
behold with a clearer inward eye the hills of Pales- 
tine, the sun-gilded minarets of Damascus, or the lonely 
2»ne-fi>re8ts of Phrygiar— should feel, by tnmSy some* 
thing of the insphation and the indolence of the Orient 
—I shall have achieved all I designed, and more than 
I ean justly hope. 
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**The mooBtalni look on Quarantine, 
And Qnarantlno looks on the lea.** 

QVAiiano 1C& 

Zv QvAaAamn, Bsnunnr, I 

Saturday, AprU 17, 18M. ^ 

EvEBYBODT bos heard of Qnarantinc, but in oar favored coan« 
try there are many untravelled persons who do not precisely 
know what it is, and who no donbt wonder why it shonld be 
such a bngbear to trarellers in the Orient I confess I am 
still someiyhat in the same predicament myself, although 
I have already been twenty*foar hoars in Qaarantine. 
Bat, as a pecnliarity of the place is, that one can do nothings 
however good a will he has, I propose to set down my expo* 
nences each day, hoping that I and my readers may obtain 
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fome insight into the nature of Quarantine, before the term of 
mj probation is oyer. 

I left Alexandria on the afternoon of the lUh inst., in com- 
pany with Mr. Carter Harrison, a fcllow-conntrjman, who had 
j jobcd me in Cairo, for the tonr through Palestine. We had a 

; head wind and rough sea, and I remained in a torpid 

! state during most of the royage. There was rain the second 

night ; but, when the clouds cleared away yesterday morning, 
we were gladdened by the sight of Lebanon, whose summits 
i glittered with streaks of snow. The lower slopes of the moun- 

i tains were green with fields and forests, and Beyrout, when 

' we ran up to it, seemed buried almost out of sight, in the foli- 
I age of its mulberry groves. The town is built along the 

! northern side of a peninsula, which projects about two miles 

from the mam line of the coast, forming a road for vessels. In 
half an hour after our arrival, several largo boats came along^ 
ndc, and we were told to get our- baggage in order and 
embark for Quarantine. The time necessary to purify a tra- 
veller arriving from Egypt from suspicion of the plague, is five 
days, but the days of arrival and departure are counted, so 
that the durance amounts to but three full days. The captain 
of the Osiris mustered the passengers together, and informed 
them that each one would be obliged to pay six piastres for 
the transportation of himself and his baggage. Two heavy 
lightoi are notr drawn up to the foot of the gangpvay, but as 
soon as the first box tumbles into them, the men \fimh\e out. 
.' Tbej attach the craft by cables to two smaller boats, in 
which they sit, to tow the infected loads. We are all sent 
down together, Jews, Turks, and Christians — a confused pile 
of nan, women, chihlreny and goods. A little boat from 
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tho citji in which there are representatires from the two 
hotels, hovers around us, and cords are thrown to ns. The 
zealons agents wish to snpplj ns immediatelj with tables, 
beds, and all other household appliances; bnt we dedtne their 
help until wo arrive at the mysterious spot At last we float 
off— two lighters full pf infected, though respectable, material, 
towed by oarsmen of most scurvy appearance, bat free from 
every suspicion of taint. 

The sea is still rough, the sun is hot, and a fat Jewess 
becomes sea-sick. An Italian Jew rails at the boatmen ahead, 
in the Neapolitan patois, for the distance is long, the Quaran- 
tine being on the land-side of Beyrout. We see the rows of 
little yellow houses on tho cliff, and with great apparent risk 
of being swept upon the breakers, are tugged into a small cove, 
where there is a landing-place. Nobody is there to receive us; 
the boatmen jump into tho water and push the lighters against 
the stone stairs, while wo unload our own baggage. A tin 
cup filled with sea-water is placed before us, and we each drop 
six piastres into it — ^for money, strange as it may seem, is infee* 
tious. By this time, the guardianos have had notice of our 
arrival, and we go up with them to choose our habitations. 
There arc several rows of one^tory houses overlooking the sea, 
each containing two empty rooms, to be had for a hundred 
piastres; but a square two^tory dwelling stands apart from 
them, and the whole of it may be had for thrice that sum. 
There are seven Frank prisoners, and we take it for ourselves. 
But the rooms are bare, the kitchen empty, and we learn the 
important fiict, that Quarantine is durance vile, without even 
the bread and water. The guardiano says the agents of the 
hotel are at the gate, and we can order from them whatever 
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we want Certainly; bat at their own price, for wo aro wholly 
at their mcrcj. nowerer, wo go down stairs, and the chief 
officer, who accompanies as, gets into a corner as we pass, -and 
bolds a stick before him to keep as off. He is now clean, bat 
if his garments brash against oars, he is lost. The people we 
meet in the grounds step aside with great respect to let as pass, 
bot if we offer them oar hands, no one woald dare to toach a 
finger's tip. 
Ilcre is the gate : a doable screen of wire, with an interral 
'^Iwtween, so that contact is impossible. There is a crowd of 
iiidindoals oatside, all anxioas to execato commissions. Among 
them is the agent of the hotel, who proposes to fill our bare. 
rooms with famitnre, send as a serrant and cook, and charge 
US the same as if we lodged with him. The bargain is closed . 
at once, and he horries off to make the arrangements. It is 
sow foar o'clock, and the bracing air of the headland gives a 
terrible appetite to those of as who, like me, hare been sea- 
nck and fasting for forty-eight hours. But there is no food 
within the Quarantine except a patch of green wheat, and a 
wen in the limestone rock. We two Americans Join company 
with oar room-mate, an Alexandrian of Italian parentage, who 
has eome to Beyrout to be married, and make the tour of our 
territory. There is a path along the clifis overhanging the sea, 
with giorioos Tiews of Lebanon, up to his snowy top, the pine- 
forests at his base, and the long cape whereon the city lies at 
fcn length, reposing beside the wares. The Mahommedans 
and Jews, in companies of ten (to sare expense), are lodged 
in the snoaOer dwellings, where they hare already aroused mil- 
lioM of fleas from thdr state of torpid expectancy. Wo 
ntui^aad take a sarrqr of oor companions in the parilion: a 
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French woman, with two ng\j and peerish children (ono at tho 
breast), in the next room, and three French gentlemen in tho 
other — a merchant, a young man with hair of extraordinary 
length, and a filaiewr^ or silk-manufactnrer, middle-aged and 
cynical. The first is a gentleman in every sense of the word, 
tho latter endurable, but the young Absalom is my aycrsion. 
I am subject to inroluntary likings and dislikings, for which I 
can giro no reason, and though the man may bo in erery way 
amiable, his presence is Tcry distasteful to me. 

Wo tako a pipe of consolation, but it only whets our appo- "^^ 
titcs. Wo giro up our promenade, for exercise is still worse ; 
and at last the sun goes down, and yet no sign of dinner. Our 
pavilion becomes a Tower of Famine, and tho Italian recites 
Dante. Finally a strange face appears at tho door. By Api- 
cius I it is a servant Irom tho hotel, with iron bedsteads, camp- 
tablcs, and somo large chests, which breathe an odor of tho 
Commissary Department. Wo go stealthily down to tho 
kitchen, and watch tho unpacking. Our dinner is there, snro 
enough, but alas I it is not yet cooked. Patience is no more ; 
my companion manages to filch a raw onion and a crust of 
.bread, which we share, and roll under our tongues as a sweet 
morsel, and it gives us strength for another hour. Tho Greek 
dragoman and cook, who are sent into Quarantine for our sakes, 
take compassion on us ; tho 'fires are kindled in the cold 
furnaces ; savory steams creep up tho stairs ; the preparations 
increase, and finally clunax in the rapturous announcement: 
" Messieurs, dinner is ready.'' Tho soup is liquified bliss ; the 
cotekittt JPagTutau are eaUUiles de banieur; and as for that broad 
dish of Syrian larks— Heaven forgive U8 the regret, that more 
songs had not been dlenced for our sake I Tho meal is aU 
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nectar and ambrosia, and now, filled and contented, we subside 
into sleep on comfortable conches. So closes the first day of 
our incarceration. 

This morning dawned clear and beantifol Lebanon, except 
bis snowy crest, was wrapped in the early shadows, but the 
Mediterranean gleamed like a shield of sapphire, and Beyrout, 
scalptarcd against the backgroand of its mulberry groves, was 
glorified beyond all other cities. The turf around our pavilion 
fairly blazed with the splendor of the yellow daisies and crim- 
son poppies that stud it. I was satisfied with what I saw, and 
felt no wish to leave Quarantine to^y. Our Italian friend, 
however, is more impatient. His betrothed came early to see 
bim, and we were edified by the great alacrity with which he 
Iiastened to the grate, to renew his vows at two yards' distance 
from her. In the meantuno, I went down to the Turkish 
bouses, to cultivate the acquaintance of a singular character I 
met 'on board the steamer. IIo is a negro of six feet four, 
dressed in a long scarlet robe. His name is Mahommed 
8enoosee, and he is a fakur^ or holy man, from Timbuctoo. 
He has been two years absent from home, on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca and Medina, and is now on his way to Jerusalem and 
Damascus. He has travelled extensively in all parts of Cen- 
trmi Africa, from Dar-Fur to Ashantee, and professes to be on 
good terms with the Sultans of Houssa and Bomou. He has 
even been in the great kingdom of Waday, which has never 
been explored by Europeans, and as far south as lola, the capi- 
tal of Adamowa. Of the correctness of his narrations I have 
not the least doubt, as they correspond geographically with all 
that we know of the interior of Africa. In answer to my 
qoestioii whether a Enrqpean might safely make the same tour^ 
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lio replied that there would be no difficulty, proTided ho was 
accompanied by a native, and he offered to take mo even to 
Timbuctoo, if I would return with him. Ho was rery curious 
to obtain information about America, and made notes of all 
that I told him, in the quaint character used by the Mughreb- 
bins, or Arabs of the West, which has considerable resem* 
bianco to the ancient Cufic. He wishes to join company with 
me for the Journey to Jerusalem, and perhaps I shall accept' 
him. 

SuTtdaift JprU 18. 

As Quarantine is a sort of limbo, without the pale of civi- 
lized society, we have no church service to-day. We have 
done the best we could, however, in sending one of the outside 
dragomen to purchase a Bible, in which we succeeded. He 
brought us a very handsome copy, printed by the American 
Bible Society in New York. I tried vainly in Cairo and Alex- 
\ andria to find a missionary who would supply my heathenish 

^ destitution of the Sacred Writings; for I had reached the East 

through Austria, where they are prohibited, and to travel 
through Palestine without them, would be like sailing without 
pilot or compass. It gives a most impressive reality to Solo- 
mon's " house of the forest of Lebanon,'' when you can look up 
from the page to those very forests and those grand mountiuns, 
" excellent with the cedars." Seeing the holy man of Timbuo- 
too praying with his face towards Mecca, I went down to him, 
and we conversed for a long time on religious matters. He is 
tolerably well hiformed, having read the Books of Moses and 
\ the Psalms of David, but, like all Mahommedans, his ideas of 

reUg^on consist mainly of forms, and its reward is a sensual 
paradise. The more intelligent of the Moslems give a spiritual 
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interpretation to tbo natore of tho Heaven promised by the 
FropbeCi and I have beard seycral openly confess their disbe- 
lief in the serenty honries and the palaces of pearl and emerald. 
Sbckb Mahommed Senoosee scarcely ercr ntters a sentence in 
which is not the word " AUab/' and "La illah U' Allah" is 
repeated at least every fire minntes. Those of his class consi- 
der that there is a pecoliar merit in the repetition of the names 
and attributes of God. They utterly reject the doctrmo of the 
TMnity, wbidi they beUere implies a sort of partnership, or 
God-firm (to use their own words), and declare that all who 
accept it are hopelessly damned. To deny Mahomet's prophet^ 
ship wodd exdto a violent antagonism, and I content myself 
with making them acknowledge that God is greater than all 
Plrophets or Apostles, and that there is bat one God for all the 
Iinman race. I bare never yet encountered that bitter spirit 
tT bigotry which is so frequently ascribed to them; but on tho 
contrary, folly as great a tolerance as they would find exhibited 
towards tbcm by most of tho Christian sects. 

This morning a paper was sent to us, on which we were 
requested to write our names, ages, professions, and places of 
natlvi^. We conjectured that wo wero subjected to the sus- 
picion of political as well as phydcal tunt, but happily this was 
not the case. I registered myself as a vayagei^r, the French as 
migvciansg and when it came to the woman's turn, Absalom, 
who fa a partisan of female progress, wished to give her the 
same profession as ber husband — a machinist But she 
declared that her only profession was that of a "married 
woman," and she was so inscribed. Her peevish boy rc|}oiced 
In tbo title of ** fUwiekeur** or '' weeper,'^ and the infant as 
"HUuti/^ or ** sucker." While tUs was gofa^ on, tho gnardi- 
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ano of oar room came in very mystcrionslj, and beckoned to my 
companion, saying that ** MademoLsdIe was at the gate." Bat 
it was the Italian who was wanted, and again, from the little 
window of oar paTillon, we watched his harried progress over 
the lawn. No sooner had she departed, than he took his pocket 
telescope, slowly sweeping the circait of the bay as she drew 
nearer and nearer Beyroat. lie has sncceeded in distingnisb- 
ing, among the mass of buildings, the top of the honso in which 
she Htcs, bat alasl it is one story too low, and his patient 
espial has only been rewarded by the sight of some cats 
promenading on the roof. 

I hare sncceeded in obtaining some farther particolars in 
relation to Qnarantine. On the night of oar arriral, as we 
were aboat getting into oar beds, a sudden and horrible gash 
of brunstono rapor came np stairs, and we all fell to coughing 
like patients in a pulmonary hospital. The odor increased till 
we were obliged to open the windows and sit beside them in 
order to breathe comfortably. This was the preparatory fumi- 
gation, in order to remore the ranker seeds of pl&gue, after 
which the milder symptoms will of themselres ranish in the 
pure air of the place. Several times a day we are stunned 
and orerwhelmed with the cracked brays of three discordant 
trumpets, as grating and doleful as the last gasps of a dying 
donkey. At first I supposed the object of this was to gire a 
greater agitation to the air, and separate and shake down the 
noxious exhalations we emit ; but since I was informed t&at the 
soldiers outside would shoot us in case we attempted to escape, 
I hare concluded that the sound is meant to alarm us, and pre- 
rent oar approaching too near the walls. On inquiring of our 
goardiano whether the wheat growing within the grounds was 

a 
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sabjeet to Qoarantino, ho informod mo that it did not codtcj 
infection, and that threo old geese, trho walked oat post the 
goaid with impanity, were free to go and come, as they bad 
nerer been known to hare the plague. Yesterday evening the 
medical attendant, a Polish physician, came in to inspect us, 
bat he made a rery hasty reriew, looking down on us from the 
top of a high horse. 

Monday, ApraiQ. 

Eoreka 1 the whole thing is explained. Talking to day with 
tbe gnaidiano, he happened to mention that he had been tliree 
years in Qnarantine, keeping watch orer infected trayellers. 
"WhatP said I, "you hare been sick three years." "Oh 
no^'' he replied ; " I hare never been sick at all." " But are 
aot peopio sick in Qnarantine P ** StafferUlah P he exclaimed ; 
''they are always in better health than the peopio outside." 
*« What is Quarantine for, then 7" I pernsted. "What is it for T' 
he repeated, with a pause of bktnk amazement at my ignorance, 
''why^ to get money from the travellers 1" Indiscreet guar- 
diano 1 It were better to suppose ourselves under suspicion of 
the plague, than to have such an explanation of the mystery. 
Yety ia qxite of the unpalatable knowledge, I almost regret 
that this is our last day in the establishment. The air is so 
pore and bradngi the views from our windows so magnificent, 
the cbloniied branch of the Beyrout Hotel so comfortable, 
that I am oontent to eqjoy this pleasant idleness — ^the more 
pleasant nnce, being involuntary, it is no weight on the con- 
adenoe. I look up to tho Maronite villages, perched on the 
dopoB of LebaaoD. with scarce a wish to cUmb to them, or 
I to the spaikling Mediterranian, view 
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** The epcroaara's sail of Kko\Tj buo 
>VliUcalug and brigUtcaiag on that field of blue/' 

and have none of that unrest which the sight of a Tcsscl in 
motion suggests. 

Tonlay my friend from Timbuctoo carao up to haTO another 
talk. He was curious to know the object of my travels, and 
as he would not have comprehended the exact truth, I was 
obliged to convey it to him through the medium of fiction. I 
informed him that I had been dispatched by the Sultan of my 
country to obtain information of the countries of Africa; that 
I wroto in a book accounts of everything I saw, and on my 
return, would present this book to the Sultan, who would re- 
ward me with a high rank — ^perhaps even that of Grand Vizier. 
The Orientals deal largely in hyperbo'e, and scatter numbers 
and values with the most reckless profusion. The Arabic, like 
the Ilebrew, its sister tongue, aud other old original tongues 
of Man, is a language of roots, and abounds with the boldest 
metaphors. Now, exaggeration is but the imperfect form* of 
metaphor. The expression is always a splendid amplification of 
the simple fact. Like skilful archers, in order to hit the mark, 
they aim above it. When you have once learned his standard 
of truth, you can readily gauge an Arab's expressions, and 
regulate your own accordingly. But whenever I have attempted 
to strike the key-note myself, I generally found that it was 
below, rather- than above, the Oriental pitch. 

The Shekh had already informed me that the King of Ashan- 
tee, whom he had visited, possessed twenty*four houses full of 
gold, and that the Sultan of Houssa had seventy thousand 
horses always standing saddled before his palace, in order that 
ho might take his choice, when be wished to ride out. By this 
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he did not mean that the facts were precisely so, but only that 
the Eing was rery rich, and the Saltan had a great many 
horses. In order to gire the Shckh an idea of the great wealth 
and power of the American Nation, I was obliged to adopt the 
same plan. I told him, therefore, that oar conntry was two 
yeors* joomey in extent, that the Treasnry consisted of foar 
thonsand honses filled to the roof with gold, and that two hun- 
dred thoasand soldiers on horseback kept continnal guard 
aroond Snltan Fillmore's palace. Ho received these tremendous 
statements with the utmost serenity and satisfaction, carefully 
writing them in his book, together with the name of Sultan 
Fillmore, whose fame has ere this reached the remote regions 
of Timbuctoo. The Shekh, moreover, had the desire of visiting 
Enghind, and wished mo to give him a letter to the English 
Saltan. This rather exceeded my powers, but I wrote a simple 
certificate explaimng who ho was, and whence he came, which 
I sealed with an immense display of wax, and gare him. In 
return, he wrote his name in my book, in the Mughrebbin char^ 
acter, adding the sentence : " There is no God but Ood." 

This erening the forbidden subject of politics crept into our . 
qoiet commnnity, and the result was an explosive contention 
which drowned even the braying of the agonizing trumpets out- 
nde. The gentlemanly Frenchnmn is a sensible and consistent 
repablican, the old JUateur a violent monarchist, while Absa- 
lom, as I might hare foreseen, is a Bed, of the schools of Proud* 
hon and Considerant. The first predicted a Republic in 
France, the second a Monarchy in America, and the last was 
in favor of a general and total demolition of all existing itys> 
terns. Of course, with snch dements, anything like a serious 
disnwsion was impossible ; and, as in most French debates^ it 
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ended in a bewildering confusion of cries and gesticulations. 
In the midst of it, I was struck by the cordiality with which 
the Monarchist and the Socialist united in their denunciations 
of England and the English laws. As they sat side by side, 
pouring out anathemas against " pcrfido Albion/' I could not 
help exclaiming: " VoUa, eomme Ics extremes $e reneantrent !^ 
This turned the whole current of their wrath against mo, and 
I was glad to make a hasty retreat. • 

The physician again visited us to-night, to promise a release 
to-morrow morning. lie looked us all in the faces, to be cer- 
tain that there were no signs of pestilence, and politely regret- 
ted that he could not offer us his hand. The husband of the 
" married woman" also came, and relieved the other gentlemen 
from the charge of the " weeper." Ho was a stout, ruddy 
Provencal, in a white blouse, and I commiserated him sincerely 
for having such a disagreeable wife. 

To-day, being the last of our imprisonment, we have received 
many tokens of attention from dragomen, who have sent their 
papers through the grate to us, to be returned to-morrow after 
our liberation. They are not very prepossessing specimens of 
their class, with the exception of Yusc f Dadr a. who brings a 
recommendation from my friend, Ross Browne. Yusef is a 
handsome, dashing fellow, with something of the dandy in bis 
dress and air, but ho has a fine, clear, sparkling eye, with just 
enough of the devil in it to make him attractive. I think, how- 
ever, that the Greek dragoman, who has been our companion 
in Quarantine, will carry the day. He is by birth a Bccotian, 
but now a citizen of Athens, and calls himself Francois Yitalis. 
Ho speaks French, German,' and Italian, besides Arabic and 
Turkish, and as ho has been for twelve or fifteen years vibrat- 
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ing 1>ctYreca £uro|)o and the East, lie must by this time have 
mmasscd sufficient experience to answer the needs of rough-and- 
tumble traTcllcrs like ourselves. lie has not asked us for the 
place, which disploys so much penetration on his \rsLT^, that wo 
shall end by offering it to him. Perhaps he is content to rest 
lus claims upon the memory of our first Quarantine dinner. If 
•o, the odors of the cutlets and larks — even of the raw onion, 
which we remember with tears — shall not plead bis cause iu 
Toio. 

BcnocT (oot of QoArasUoc), WiedHtsday^ May 31. 

^ The handsome Greek, Diamanti, one of the pro2)rictors of 
the " Uotel de Belle Yue," was on hand bright and early yes- 
terday morning, to welcome us out of Quarantine. The gates 
were thrown wide, and forth wo issued between two files of 
soldiers, rejoicing in our purification. Wo walked through mul* 
berxy orchards to the town, and through its steep and crooked 
otrects to the hotel, which stands boyoni, near tlio extremity 
of the Cape, or Ras Beyrout. The town is small, but has an 
active population, and a lai^er commero than any other port 
in Syria. The anchorage, however, is an 02)en road, and in 
stormy weather it is impossible for a boat to land. Tiicro are 
two picturesque old castles on some rocks near the shore, but 
they were almost destroyed by the English bombardment iu 
1841. I noticed two or three granite columns, now used aa 
the lintels of some of the arched ways in the streets, and other 
fragments of old masonry, the only remains of the ancient 
Bexytus. 

Our time, since our release, has been occupied by prepara- 
tions for the journey to Jerusalem. Wo have taken Francois 
OS dragoman, and our mulkairee, or muleteers, are engaged to 
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be ia rcadiacss to-morrow moraing. I leani that the Droses 
are in revolt in Djcbcl Haaaran and parts of the Anti-Lebanon, 
which will prevent mj forming any settled plan for the tonr 
tkrongh Palestine and Syria. Up to this time, the country has 
been considered quite safe, the only robbery this winter having 
oC been that of the party of Mr. Degen, of New York, which was 
plundered near Tiberias. Dr. Robmson left here two weeks 
. ago for Jerusalem, in company with Dr. Eli Smith, of the 
American Mission at this place. 
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• Aloaf tko llao of foam, tho JoweOod chala, 
Tho lorgoiw of tho oTcr-glTtaif mala*** 

ft. B. SitnwAas. 

Ws kft Beyroat on the morning of the 22(1 Oar carayan 
consisted of three horses^ three moles, and a doulcey, in charge 
of two men— Dcrrishi an erect^ bhick-beardcd, and most 
impassiTe Mnssniman, and Mnstapha, who is the very pictnre 
of patienee and geod-natare. He was bom with a smile on 
Us bee, and has neyer been able to change the expression. 
They are both masters of their art» and can load a mole with a 
speed and skill which I wonld defy any Santa F6 trader to 
excel The animals are not less interestmg than their masters. 
Oar horses^ to be sore, are slow, plodding beasts, with consi- 
derable cndoraace, bat little spirit; bat the two baggage* 
I gold medals'from the Society for the Promotion 
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of Industry. I can OTerlook any amount of waywardness 
in tho crcatnfcSy in consideration of tho steady, pcrscvoring 
energy, tbo cheerfulness and even enthusiasm with which they 
perform their duties. They seem to be conscious tliat they are 
doing well, and to take a delight in tho consciousness. One 
of them has a baud of white shells around his neck, fastened 
with a tassel and two largo blue beads; and yon need but look 
. at him to see that he is awaro how becoming it is. lie thinks 
it was given to him for good conduct, and is doing bis best to 
merit another. The little donkey is a still more origina] 
animal. lie is a practical humorist, full of penrersc tricks, 
but all intended for effect, and without a particle of malice. 
He generally walks behind, running off to one side or the . 
other to crop a mouthful of grass, but no sooner does Dervish 
attempt to mount him, than ho sets off at full gallop, and 
takes the lead of the caravan. After having jKrformed ono 
of his feats, he turns around with a droll glance at us, as much 
as to 'say : " Did you see that ?" If wo had not been present, 
most assuredly he would never have done it. I can imagine 
him, after his jK^turn to Beyront, relating his adventures to a 
company of fellow-donkeys, who every now and then burst into 
tremendous brays at some of his irresistible dry sayings. 

I persnaded Mr. Uarrison to adopt the Oriental costume, 
which, from five months' wear in Africa, I greatly preferred to 
the Frank. We therefore rode out of Beyrout as a pair 
of Syrian Beys, while Francois, with Us belt, sabre, and pistols, 
had much the aspect of a Greek brigand. The road crosses the 
hill behind the city, between the Forest of Pines and a long 
tract of red sand-hills next the sea. It was a lovely morning, 
not too bright and hot, for light, fleecy vapors hung along the 

2* 
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tides of Lebanon. Beyond the mulberry orchards, we entered 
on wild, hair-cnltlralcd tracU, covered witli a bewildering maze 
of blossoms. The hill-side and stony shelves of soil overhang- 
ing the sea fairly blazed with the brilliant dots of color which 
were rained npon them. The jnnk, the broom, the poppy, the 
qiecdwell, the Ini^ui, that beautiful variety of the cyclamen, 
called by the Syrians *' deek e-djebel^ (cock o* the mountain), 
and a number of nnknown plants dazzled the eye with their 
profusion, and loaded the air with fragrance as rare as it was 
nnfailing. Ilcrc and there, clear, swift rivulets came down 
from Lebanon, couri^ing their way between thickets of bloom- 
ing oleanders. Just before crossing the little river Dnmoor, 
Francois pointed out, on one of the distant heights, the resi- 
dence of the late Lady Hester Stanhope. Daring the after- 
noon we crossed several offshoots of the Lebanon, by paths 
incredibly steep and stony, and towards evening reached Saida, 
the ancient Sidon, where wc obtained permissioif to pitch our 
tent in a garden. The town Is built on a narrow point of land, 
jotting out from the centre of a bay, or carve in the coast, and 
contains alK>at five thousand inhabitants. It is^ quiet, sleepy 
•ort of a place, and contains nothing of the old Sidon except a 
few stones und the fragments of a mole, extending into the sea. 
The fortress in Ao water, and the Citadel, are remnants of 
Tenitian sway. The clouds gathered after nightfall, and 
occasionally there was a dash of rain on our tent. But I heard 
it with tho same quiet happiness, as when, in boyhood, sleep- 
ing beneath tho rafters, I have heard the rain beating all night 
apoa tho root I breathed the sweet breath of tho grasses 
whereon my carpet was spread, and old Mother Earth, wel- 
condiig me back to her bosom, cradled me into calm and 
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refreshing sleep. There is do rest more grateful than that 
which wc take on the turf or the sand, except the ;rest below 
it. 

Wc rose in a dark and clondy morning, and continued our 
way Uptween fields of barley, completely stained with the 
bloody hue of the poppy, and meadows turned into golden 
mosaic by a brilliant yellow daisy. TJntU noon our road was 
over a region of alternate meadow land and gentle though stony 
elevations, making out from Lebanon. Wo met continually 
with indications of ancient power and prosperity. The ground 
was strewn with hewn blocks, and the foundations of buildings 
remain in many places. Broken sarcophagi lie half-))uricd in 
grass, and the gray rocks of the hills are pierced with tombs. 
The soil, though stony, appeared to be naturally fertile, and 
the crops of wheat, barley, and lentils were very flourishing. 
After rounding the promontory which forms the southern boun- 
dary of the Gulf of Sldon, wo rode for an hour or two over a 
plain near the sea, and then came down to a valley which ran 
up among the hills, terminating in a natural amphitheatre. An 
ancient barrow, or tumulus, nobody knows of whom, stands 
near the sea. During the day il noticed two charming littlo 
pictures. One, a fountain gushing into a broad square basin 
of masonry, shaded by three branching cypresses. Two Turks 
sat on its edge, eating their bread and curdled milk, while 
theur horses drank out of the stone trough below. The other, 
an old Mahommedan, with a green turban and white robe, 
seated at the foot of a majestic sycamore, over the high bank 
of a stream that tumbled down its bed of white marble rock to 
the sea. 

The plain back of the narrow, sandy promontory on which 
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tbe modern Soor is built, is a rich black loam, which a little 
proper cultare would turn into a very garden. It helped me 
to account for the wealth of ancient Tjre. The approach to 
tbe town, along a beach on which the surf broke with a con- 
tinuons roar, with the wreck of a Greek vessel in the fore- 
ground, and a stormj sky behind, was verj striking. It was 
a wild, bleak picture, the white minarets of the town standing 
oat spectrally against the clouds. Wo rode up the sand-hills, 
back of the town, and selected a good camping-place among 
the ruins of Tyre. Near us there was an ancient square build- 
isg, now used as a cistern, and filled with excellent fresh water. 
The surf roared tremendously on the rocks, on either hand, 
and the boom of the more distant breakers came to my ear 
like the wind in a pme forest. The remams of the ancient sea- 
wall are still to be traced for the entire circuit of the city, and 
tbe beary surf breaks upon piles of shattered granite columns. 
Along a sort of mole, protJBCting an inner harbor on the north 
nde, are great numbers of these columns. I counted fifteen 
In one group, some of them fine red granite, and some of the 
marble of Lebanon. The remains of the pharos and the for- 
tresses strengthening the sea-wall, were pointed out by the 
Syrian who accompanied us as a guide, but his faith was a 
little stronger than mine.. He even showed ns the ruins of the 
Jetty built by Alexander, by means of which the ancient city, 
then insulated by the sea, was taken. The remains of the cause- 
way gradually formed the promontory by which the place is 
now oonnectcd with the main land. These are the principal 
Indications of Tyre above ground, but the guide informed us 
that the Arabs, in digging among the saud-hiUs for the stones 
«f tbe old buildings^ which they quarry out and ship to Bey« 
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rout, come npon chambers, pillars, arches, and other objects. 
The Tyrian purple k still furnished by a muscle found upon the 
coast, but Tyro is now only noted for its tobacco and mill- 
stones. I saw many of the latter lying in the streets of the 
town, and an Arab was selling a quantity at auction in the 
square, as we passed. They are cut out from a species of dark 
volcanic rock, by the Bedouins of the mountains. There were 
half a dozen small coasting Tcssels lying in the road, but the 
old harbors are entirely destroyed. Isaiah's prophecy is liters 
ally fulfilled : ** Howl, ye ships of Tarshish ; for it is laid waste^ 
so that there is no house, no entering in.'' 

On returning from our ramble we passed the house of the 
OoYcrnor, Daood Agha, who was dispensing justice in regard 
to a lawsuit then before him. Uo asked us to stop and take 
coffee, and received us with much grace and dignity. As we 
rose to leave, a slave brought me a large bunch of choice flowers 
from his garden. 

We set out from Tyro at an early hour, and rode along the 
beach around the head of the bay to the Ras-el-Abiad, the 
ancient Promontorium Album. The morning was wild and 
cloudy, with gleams of sunshine that flashed out over the dark 
violet gloom of the sea. The surf was magnificent, rolling up 
in grand billows, which broke and formed again, till the last 
of the long; falling fringes of snow slid seething up the sand. 
Something of ancient power was in their shock and roar, and 
every great wave that plunged and drew back again, called m 
its solemn bass : ''Where are the ships of Tyre? where are 
the ships of Tyref" I looked back on the city, which stood 
advanced far into the sea, her feet bathed in thunderous spray. 
By and by the donds cleared away, the son come oat bold and 
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bright^ aad our road left the beach for a meadowy plain, 
crossed by fresh streams, and sown with an inexhaustible wealth 
of flowers. Through thickets of myrtle and mastic, around 
which the rue and lavender grew in dense clusters, wo reached 
the foot of the mountain, and began ascending the celebrated 
Ladder of Tyre. The road is so steep as to resemble a stair- 
case, and climbs along the side of the promontory, hanging 
oyer precipices of naked white rock, in some places three hun- 
dred feet in height. The mountain is a mass of magncsian 
limestone, with occasional beds of marble. The surf has worn 
its foot into hollow caverns, into which the sea rushes with a 
dull, heavy boom, like distant thunder. Tlie sides are covered 
with thickets of broom, myrtle, arbutus, ilex, mastic and laurel, 
overgrown with woodbine, and interspersed with patches of 
sage, lavender, hyssop, wild thyme, and rue. The whole moun- 
tain is a heap of balm ; a bundle of sweet spices. 

Oar horses' hoofs clattered up and down the rounds of the 
ladder, and we looked our last on Tyre, fading away behind 
tho white hem of the breakers, as we turned the point of the 
promontory. Another cove of the mountain-coast followed, 
terminated by the Cape of Nakhura, the northern point of the 
Bay of Acre. We rode along a stony way between fields of 
wheat and barley,' blotted almost out of sight by showers of 
scarlet poppies and yellow chrysanthemums. There were fro- 
qaent ruins : fragments of sarcophagi, foundations of houses, 
and about half way between the two capes, the mounds of 
Alezandro-Schoenoa. We stopped at a khan, and breakfasted 
Qoder a magnificent olive tree, while two boys tended our 
horses to see that they ate only the edges of the wheat field. 
Below the boose were two large cypresses, and on a little 
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tongue of land the ruins of one of those square towers of the 
corsairs, which line all this coast. The intense blue of the 
sea, seen close at hand orer a broad field of goldcning wheat, 
formed a dazzling and superb contrast of color. Early in the 
afternoon we climbed the Ras Nakhura, not so bold and grand, 
though quite as flowery a steep as the Promontorium Album. 
We had been jogging half an hour over its uneven summit, 
when the side suddenly fell away below us, and we saw the 
whole of the great gulf and plain of Acre, backed by the long 
ridge of Mount Carmcl. Behind the sea, which makes a deep 
indentation in the line of the coast, extended the plain, 
bounded on the cast, at two leagues' distance, by a range of 
hills covered with luxuriant olive groves, and still higher, by 
the distant mountains of Galilee. The fortifications of Acre 
were visible on a slight promontory near the middle of the 
Gulf. From our feet the line of foamy surf extended for 
miles along the red sand-beach, till it finally became like a 
chalk-mark on the edge of the field of blue. 

We rode down the mountain and continued our journey over 
the plain of Esdraelon — a picture of summer luxuriance and ' 
bloom. The waves of wheat and barley rolled away from onb^ 
path to the distant olive orchards; here the water gushed 
from a stone fountain and flowed into a turf-girdled pool, 
around which the Syrian women were washing their garments ; 
there, a gorden of orange, lemon, fig, and pomegranate trees 
in blossom, was a spring of sweet odors, which overflowed the 
whole land. We rode into some of these forests, for they were 
no less, and finally pitched our tent in one of them, belonging 
to the palace of the former Abdallah Pasha, within a mile of 
Acre. The old Saracen aqueduct, which still conveys water to 
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the town, orerhong^ oar tent. For aa hour before reaching our 
destinatioD, we had seen it on the left, crossing the hollows on 
light stone arches. In one place I counted fiftj-eight, and in 
another one hundred and three of these arches, some of which 
ircre fifty feet high. Our camp was a charming place : a nest 
•4»f deep herbage, under two enormous fig-trees, and surrounded 
by a balmy grove of orange and citron. It was doubly beau- 
tifnl when the long line of the aqueduct was lit up by the moon, 
and the orange trees ))ecame mounds of ambrosial darkness. 

In the morning we rode to Acre, the fortifications of which 
hare been restored on the land-side. A ponderous double gate- 
way of stone admitted us into the city, through what was once, 
apparently, the court-yard of a fortress. The streets of the 
town are narrow, terribly rough, and rcry dirty, but the 
bazaars are extenslTe and well stocked. The principal mosque, 
whose heary dome is visible at some distance from the city, is 
surrounded with a garden, enclosed by a pillared corridor, 
paved with marble. All the houses of the city are built in the 
most massive style, of hard gray limestone or marble, and this 
rircumstance alone prevented their complete destruction during 
the English bombardment in 1841. The marks of the shells 
are everywhere seen, and the upper parts of the lofty buildings , 
I are completely riddled with cannon-balls, some of which 

I remain embedded in the stone. We made a rapid tour of the 

town on horseback, followed by the curious glances of the 
I people, who were in doubt whether to consider us Turks or 

i^ * Franks. There were a dozen vessels in the harbor, which is 

conadered the best in Syria. 

Tha baggage-mules had gone on, so we galloped after them 
along the hard beach, around the head of the bay. It was a 
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brilliant moruiug ; a delicious south-eastem breeze came to oa 
oyer the flowery plain of Esdraelon ; the sea on oar right shone 
bine, and purple, and riolct-green, and black, as the shadows 
or sunshine crossed it, and only the long lines of roaring foam, 
for ever changing in form, did not vary fn hue. A fisherman o 
stood on the beach in a statuesque attitude, his handsome bare * * 
legs bathed in the frothy swells, a bag of fish hanging from bis 
shoulder, and the large square net, with its sinkers of lead in 
his right hand, ready for a cast. He had good ^uck, for the 
wares brought up plenty of large fish, and cast them at our 
feet, leaving them to struggle back into the treacherous brine. 
Between Acre and Haifa we passed six or eight wrecks, mostly 
of small trading vessels. Some were half buried in sand, some 
so old and mossy that they were fast rotting away, while a few 
had been recently hurled there. As we rounded the deep curve 
of the bay, and approached the lino of palm-trees girding the 
foot of Mount Carmel, Haifa, with its wall and Saraccnio 
town in ruin on the hill above, grew more clear and bright in 
the sun, while Acre dipped into the blue of the Mediterranean. 
\ The town of Haifa, the ancient Caiapha, is small, dirty, and 
j beggarly looking ; but it has some commerce, sharing the trade 
of Acre in the productions of Syria. It was Sunday, and all 
the Consular fiqgs were flying. It was an unexpected deUght 
I to find the American colors in this little Syrian town, flying 
from one of the tallest poles. The people stared at us as wo 
passed, and I noticed among them many bright Frankish faces, 
with eyes too clear and gray for Syria. ye kind brothers of 
tlie monastery of Carmel I forgive me if I look to you for an 
explanation of this phenomenon. 
We ascended to Mount CarmeL The path led through a 
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grore of carob trees, from wbich the beans, known in Qcrmany 
MB St John's bread, are prodacccl. After this wo camo into 
ma olive grore at the foot of the mountain, from which long 
fields of wheat, giving forth a ripe summer smell, flowed down 
to the shore of the bay. The olive trees were of immense size, 
and I can well believe, as Fra Carlo informed us, that they 
were probably planted by the Roman colonists, established 
there by Titus. The gnarled, veteran* boles still scud forth 
vigorous and blossoming boughs. Tliero were all manner of 
lovely lights and shades chequered over the turf and the wind- 
ing path we rode. At last we reached the foot of an ascent, 
ftceper than the Ladder of Tyf<^ -^^ ^^^ horses slowly clunbed 
to the Convent of St Elijah, whence we already saw the French 
flag floatmg over the shoulder of the mountain, the view opened 
grandly to the north and east, revealing the bay and plain of 
Acre, and the coast as far as Baa Nakhnra, from which wo first 
gaw Mount Carmd the day previous. The two views are very 
■imilar in character, one being the obverse of the other. Wo 
reached the Convent— Dayr Mar Elias, as the Arabs call it — 
at Boon, just in Umo to partake of a bountiful dinner, to which 
the monks had treated themselves. Fra Carlo, the good Fran* 
dscaa who receives strangers, showed us the building, and the 
Orotto of Elijah, which is under the altar of the Convent 
Church, a small but very handsome structure of Italian marble. 
The sanctity of the Grotto depends on tradition entirely, as 
there is no mention in the Bible of Elijah having resided on 
Carmd, though it was from this mountain that he saw the 
doodp *' like a man's hand,** rishg from the sea. The Convent^ 
vhidi is qnito new — not yet completed, in fact— is a large, 
I boildiag, and has the aspect of a fortress. 
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As WO wcro to sleep at Tantura, fire houra distant, we 
were obliged to make a short yis'it, in spite of the inyitation of 
the hospitable Fra Carlo to spend the night there. lu the 
afternoon we passed the rains of Athlit, a town of the Middle 
Ages, and the Castel Pellcgrino of the Crosaders. Our road 
now followed the beach, nearly the whole distance to Jaffa, 
and was in many places, for leagues in extent, a solid layer of 
w^hite, brown, purj)le and rosy shells, which cracked and rattled 
under our horses' feet. Tantura is a poor Arab village, and 
wo had somo difficulty in procuring provisions. The people 
lived in small huts of mud and stones, near the sea. The place 
had a thievish look, and wo deemed it best to be careful in the 
disposal of our baggago for the night. 

In tho morning we took the coast again, riding ovcrmilliomi 
of shells. A lino of sandy hills, covered with thickets of 
myrtle and mastic, shut off the view of the plain and meadows 
between the sea and the hills of Samaria. After three hours' 
ride we saw the ruins of ancient Cffisarca, near a small pro- 
montory. Tho road turned away from tho sea, and took tho 
wild plain behind, which is completely overgrown with camo- 
mile, chrysanthemum and wild shrubs. The ruins of the town 
are visible at a considerable distance along the coast. The 
principal remains consist of a massive wall, flanked with pyra- 
midal bastions at regular intervals, and with the traces of gate* 
ways, draw-bridges and towers. It was formerly surrounded 
by a deep moat. Within this space, which may be a quarter 
of a mile square, are a few fragments of buildings, and toward 
the sea, some high arches and masses of masonry. The plain 
around abounds with traces of houses, streets^ and court-yards. 
Cicsarea was one of the Roman colonies, but owed its prospe- 
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ritj piincipallj to Herod. St. Paul passed through it on his 
way from Macedon to Jemsalem, by tho very road we were 
trayelliDg. 

During the day the path sti'ack inland over a vast rolling 
phiin, corcrcd with sage, lavender and other sweet-smelling 
shrubs, and tenanted by herds of gazelles and flocks of large 
storks. As we advanced further, tho.landscapo became singu- 
larly beautiful It was a broad, shallow valley, swelling away 
towards the east into low, rolling hills, far back of which rose 
the blue line of the mountains — tho hill-country of Judea. 
The soil, where it was ploughed, was tho richest vegetable loam. 
Where it lay fallow it was entirely hidden by a bed of grass 
and camomile. Here and there great herds of sheep and goats 
browsed on the herbage. There was a quiet pastoral air about 
the landscape, a soft rercnity in its forms and colors, as if the 
Hebrew patriarchs still made it their abode. The district is 
famous for robbers, and we kept our arms in readiness, never 
saiEering the baggage to be out of our sight. 

Towards evening, as Mr. H. and myself, with Francois, 
were riding in advance of the baggage mules, the former with 
his gun in his hand, I with a pair of pistols thrust through tho 
folds of my shawl, and Francois with his long Turkish sabre, 
wo came suddenly upon a lonely Englishman, whoso com- 
panions were somewhere in the rear. He appeared to be 
struck with terror on seeing us making towards him, and, 
tomlng his horse's head, made an attempt to fly. The animal, 
however, was restive, and, after a few plunges, refused to 
move. The traveller gavo himself up for lost ; his arms 
dropped by his side ; he stared wildly at us, with pale face 
and eyes opened wide with a look of helpless fright Bcstraiu- 
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ing with difficnlty a shoot of lauglitcr, I said to him : " Did 
yon leare JalTa to^ay 7" but so completely was his ear the 
fool of his imagination, that he thought I was speaking 
Arabic, and made a faint attempt to get out the only word or 
two of that language which he knew. I then repeated, with 
as much distinctness as I could command : " Did — ^you — ^ieave 
— Jaffa — to-day ?'' lie stammered mechanically, through his 
chattering teeth, " Y-y-yes V and we immediately dashed off 
at a gallop through the bushes. When we last saw him, he 
was standing as we left him, apparently not yet recovered 
from the shock. 

At the little village of El Haram, where we spent the 
night, I visited the tomb of Sultan All ebn-Aleym, who is now 
revered as a saint. It is enclosed in a mosque, crowning the 
top of a hill. I was admitted into the court-yard without 
hesitation, though, from the porter styling me *'Effendi," he 
probably took me for a Turk. At the entrance to the inner 
court, I took off my slippers and walked to the tomb of the 
Sultan — a square heap of white marble, in a small marble 
enclosure. In one of the niches in the wall, near the tomb, 
there is a very old iron box, with a slit in the top. The por- 
ter informed me that it contained a charm, belonging to Sal- 
tan Ali|' which wa^ of great use in producing rain in times of 
drouth. 

In the morning we sent our baggage by a short road across 
the country to this place, and then rode down the beach 
towards Jaffa. The sun came out bright and hot as we paced 
along the lino of spray, our horses' feet sinking above the fet- 
locks in pink and pnrplo shells, while the droll sea-crabe scam- 
pered away from our path, and the blue gelatinoos 8e%*nettlet . 
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were tossed before ns bj the surge. Oar yievr was confiaed to 
the saud-hllls — sometimes covered with a flood of scarlet pop- 
pics — on one baud; and to the blue, surf-fringed sea on the 
other. The terrible coast was still lined with wrecks, and 
just before reaching the town, we passed a vessel of some two 
hundred tons, recently cast ashore, with her strong hull still 
unbroken. Wo forded the rapid stream of £1 Anjeh, which 
comes down from the Plain of Sharon, the water rising to our 
saddles. The low promontory in front now broke into towers 
and white domes, and great masses of heavy walls. The 
aspect of Jaffa is exceedingly picturesque. It is built on a 
hill, and the land for many miles around it being low and flat, 
its topmost houses overlook all the fields of Sharon. The old 
harbor, protected by a reef of rocks, is on the north side of 
the town,*but is now so sanded up that large vessels cannot 
enter. A number of small craft were lying close to the shore. 
The port presented a different scene when the ships of Hiram, 
King of Tyre, came in with the materials for the Temple of 
Solomon. There is but one gate on the land side, which 
Ib rather strongly fortified. Outside of this there is an open 
space, which we found filled with venders of oranges and vege- 
tables, camel-men and the like, some vociferating in loud dis- 
pute, some given up to silence and smoke, under the shade of 
the sycamores. 

Wc rode under the heavily arched and towered gateway, 
mud entered the bazaar. The street was crowded, and there 
was such a confusion of camels, donkeys, and men, that 
we made our way with difliculty along the only practicable 
street in the dty, to the seapside, where Francois pointed out 
a hole hi tha wall as the veritable spot where Jonah was cast 
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asbore bj tbe wbale. Tbis part of tbo barbor is tbc recep- 
tacle of all tbe offal of tbc town; and I do not trondcr 
tbat tbe wbalc's stomacb sboald have turned on approaching 
it. The 8ca-strect was filled with merchants and traders, and 
we were obliged to pick our way between bars of iron, skins 
of oil, heaps of oranges, and piles of building timber. At last 
wo reached tbc end, and, as there was no other thoroughfare, 
returned the same waj we went, passed out the gate, and took 
the road to Ranileh and Jerusalem, 

But I bear the voice of Francois, announcing, "Messuurs^ k 
diner at prcl." We are encamped just beside tbo pool of 
Ramleh, and the mongrel children of the town are making 
a great noise in the meadow below it. Our horses arc enJoj« 
iiig their barley; and Mustapha stands at tbe tent-door, tying 
up bis sacks. Dogs are barking and donkeys braying all 
along the borders of tbe town, whose filth and dilapidation 
are happily concealed by the fig and olive gardens which sur- 
round it. I have not curiosity enough to vidt the Greek and 
Latin Convents embedded in its foul purlieus, but content 
myself with gazing from my door upon the blue hills of 
Palestine, which we must cross to-morrow, on our way to 
JemsalenL 
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OHAPTER III. 

FBOM JAFFA TO J B R U 8 A L B M . 

tk9 Qmi4tm tf Jalb-BrcmkCut at a Fovntaia— TIm PUlo of 8barwH-TlM Ralacd 
MMtM 9t Wiwkfc A Jadcaa Ludseapc— Tte StretU of Baateb— Ami la PalM- 
tlMf-A BMTtalj Uoralar-Thi Uad af Ullk aad Hoacy— Eateriag tha nOU 
O iaa tri I fca PBgriai«t Breakfkft-Tba Fatbcr of Uct-A Cbarcli of t]i« Gnnadcn 
-tka AptarilBia af tbo IIOto-TiM TaUey of 9»li— Dasr-Draaau^Tha WUdanaM 
FaSaathaHo^Cltir. 



— ^ Tbrao^ tba air rabllaa, 
Orar tha wlldcnieM aad o*er tha plain ; 
Tin aadcneath them Iklr Jeniwlcai, 
Tka Ualy CItj, llftad Ugh har towan.** 



jBtlAUM, Tkaratfay, AprU 29, 188S. 

LxATixo the gate of Jaffa, we rode eastward between dclight- 
fal gardens of fig» citron, orange, pomegranate and palm. The 
eoontry for seterol mOes oroond the city is a complete level — 
part of the great plain of Sharon— and the gray mass of 
building arowning the little promontory, is the only landmark 
seen oboTO the green garden-land, on looking towards the sea. 
The road was lined with hedges of {^ant cactns,-now in bios- 
MB, and shaded occasionally with broad-armed sycamores. 
The orange trees were in bloom, and at the same time laden 
down with ripe frnit The oranges of Jafla are the finest in 
8jxi^ and gveal nnmbers of them are sent to Beyroat and 
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Other ports further north. The dark foliage of the pome- 
granate fairly blazed with its heavy scarlet blossoms, and here 
and there a cluster of roses made good the Scriptural renown 
of those of Sharon. The road was filled with people, passing 
* to and fro, and several families of Jaffa Je^g were having Ik 
sort of pic-nic in the choice shady spots. 

Ere long we came to a fountain, at a point where two roads 
met. It was a large square structure of limestone and marble, 
with a stone trough in front, and a delightful open chamber at 
the side. The space in front was shaded with immense syca- 
more trees, to which we tied our horses, and then took our seats 
in the window above the fountain, where the Greek brought us 
our breakfast. The water was cool and delicious, as were our 
Jaffa oranges. It was a charming spot, for as wo sat we could 
look under the boughs of the great' trees, .and down between • 
the gardens to Jaffa and the Mediterranean. After leaving 
the gardens, we came upon the ^eat plain of Sharon, on which 
wo could see the husbandmen at work far and near, ploughing 
and sowing their grain. In some instances, the two operations 
were made simultaneously, by having a sort of funnel attached 
to the plough-handle, running into a tube which entered the 
earth just behmd the share. The man held the plough with 
one hand, while with the other he dropped the requisite quan- 
tity of seed through the tube into the furrow. The people are 
ploughing now for their summer crops, and the wheat and bar- 
ley which they sowed last winter are already in full head. On 
other parts of the plain, there were large flocks of sheep and 
goats, with their attendant shepherds. So ran the rich land- 
scape, broken only by belts of olive trees, to the dar hills of 
Judea. 

8 
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Biding on over tbo long, low swells, fragrant with wild 
thjme and camomile, wo saw at last the tower of Bamlch, and 
down the rallej, an hoar's ride to the north-east, the minaret 
of Lodd, the ancient Lydda. Still farther, I ooald see the 
hoases of the Tillage of Sharon, embowered in oUtcs. Ramleh 
if boilt along the crest and on the eastern slope of a low hill, 
•od at a distance appears like a stately pkce, bat this impres- 
sion is immediately dissipated on entering it. West of the 
town is a large sqoare tower, between eighty and ninety feet in 
height We rode np to it throagh an orchard of ancient olire 
trees, and orer a field of beans. The tower is eridcntly a min- 
aret, as it is bailt in the pnrest Saracenic style, and is sar- 
roonded by the rains of a mosqne. I have rarely seen any* 
thing more gracefal than the ornamental arches of the npper 
portions. Over the door is a Imtel of white marble, with on 
Arabic inscription. The mosqne to which the tower is attached 
is almost entirely destroyed, and only part of the arches of a 
corridor aronnd three sides of a coart-yard, with the foantain 
in the centre, still remain. The snbterranean cisterns, under 
the coortryard, amazed me with their extent and magnitude. 
ney are no less than twenty4oar feet deep, and covered by 
frwenty-foor raolted ceiUngs, each twelTe feet square, and rest- 
l&g on masBTO pillars. The mosque, when entire, must haye 
been one of the finest in Syria. 

We clambered over the broken stones cambering the entrance, 
and mounted the steps to the very summit. The riew reached 
bom Jafik and the sea to the mountains near Jerusalem, and 
eootbward to the plsin Of Ascalon— a great expanse of grain 
and gradng land, all blossoming as the rose^ and dotted, esp»- 
diDy Mar the mountaini^ with dukf luxuriant oUrogroreaL 
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The landscape had something of the green, pastoral beauty of 
England, except the moantains, which were wholly of Palestine. 
The shadows of fleecy clouds, drifting slowly from east to west, 
moved across the landscape, which became every moment softer 
and fairer in the light of the declming sun. 

I did not tarry in Raralch. T]:o streets are narrow, crooked, 
and filthy as only an Oriental town can be. The houses have 
either flat roofs or domes, out of the crevices in which springs 
a plentiful crop of weeds. Some yellow dogs barked at us as 
we passed, children in tattered garments stared, and old tur- 
baned heads were raised from the pipe, to guess who the two 
brown individuals might be, and why they were attended by 
such a fierce cawass. Passing through the eastern gate, we 
were gladdened by the sight of our tents, already pitched in 
the meadow beside the cistern. Dervish had arrived an hour 
before us, and had everything ready for the sweet lounge of an . 
hour, to which we treat ourselves after a day's ride. I watched 
the evening fade away over the blue hills before us, and tried 
to convince myself that I should reach Jerusalem on the mor- 
row. Reason said : '' You certainly will 1" — ^but to Faith the 
Holy City was as far off as ever. Was it possible that I was 
in Judea T Was this the Iloly Land of the Crusades, the soil 
hallowed by the feet of Christ and his Apostles T I must 
believe it. Yet it seemed once that if I ever trod that earth, 
then beneath my feet, there would be thenceforth a consecm- 
tion in my life, a holy essence, a purer inspiration on the lips, 
a surer faith in the heart. And because I was not other than 
I had been, I half doubted whether it was the Palestine of 
my dreams. 

A number of Arab cameleers, who had come with trareUeni 
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acroo the Desert from Egypt, were encamped near ns. Fran* 
fois was suspicions of some of them, and therefore diyided the 
night into three watches, which were kept bj himself and oar 
two men. Mustapha was the last, and kept not only himself, 
but myself, wide awake by his dolorons chants of Ioto and reli- 
gion. I fell sonnd asleep at dawn, but was roused before 
sunrise by Francois, who wished to start betimes, on account 
of the rugged road we had to trayel. The morning was 
mild, clear, and balmy, and we were soon packed and in 
motion. Learing the baggage to follow, wo rode ahead 
oyer the fertile fields. The wheat and poppies were glistening 
with dew, birds sang among the fig-trees, a cool breeie camo 
down from the hollows of the hills, and my blood leaped 
as nimbly and joyously as a young hart on the mountains of 
Bcther. 

Between Bamleh and the hill-country, a distance of about 
dght miles, is the rolling plain of Arimathea, and this, as well 
as the greater part ol the plain of Sharon, is one of the richest 
districts in the world. The soil is a dark-brown loam, and, 
without manure, produces annually superb crops of wheat and 
barley. Wo rode for miles through a sea of wheat, waring 
fkr and wide over the swells of land. The tobacco in the fields 
about Bamleh was the most luxuriant I ever saw, and the 
olire and fig attain a size and lusty strength wholly unknown 
in Italy. Judea oursed of OodI what a misconception, not 
only of Ood's mercy and beneficence, but of the actual fact ! 
Oire Palestine into Christian hands, and it will again flow with 
cdlk and honey. Except some parts of Asia Minor, no pop> 
tioB of the Lerant is capable Hi yielding such a harvest of 
grain, silk, wool, firoits, oil, and wine. The great disadrantage 
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under which the country labors, is its frequent drouths, 
but were the soil more generally cultirated, and the old 
.orchards repUinted, these would neither bo so frequent nor so 
severe. 

We gradually ascended the hills, passmg one or two Tillages, 
imbedded in groTCS of oIItcs. In the little valleys, slanting . 
down to the plains, the Arabs were still ploughing and sowing, 
singing the while an old love-song, with its chorus of ** ya, 
ghazalu! ya^ghazaktP (oh, gazelle 1 oh, gazelle!) The valley 
narrowed, the lowlands behind us spread out broader, and in 
half an hour more we were threading a narrow pa«s, between 
stony hills, overgrown with ilex, myrtle, and dwarf oak. The 
wild purple rose of Palestine blossomed on all sides, and a fra- 
grant white honeysuckle in some places hung from the rocks. 
The path was terribly rough, and barely wide enough for two 
persons on horseback to pass each other. Wo met a few pil« 
grims returning from Jerusalem, and a straggling company of 
armed Turks, who had such a piratical air, that without the 
solemn asseveration of Francois that the road was quite safe, 
I should have felt uneasy about our baggage. Most of the 
persons we passed were Mussulmcn, few of whom gave the 
customary " Peace be with you 1" but once a Syrian Christian 
saluted me with, "God go with you, Pilgrim P For 
two hours after entering the mountains, there was scarcely 
a sign of cultivation. The rock was limestone, or marble, 
lying in horizontal strata, the broken edges of which rose like 
terraces to the summits. These shelves were so covered with 
wild shrubs — ^in some places even with rows of olive trees— 
that to me they had not the least appearance of that desolur 
tion so generally ascribed to them. 
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In m litde dell among tho hills there is a small rained mosque, 
or chapel (I conld not decide which),- shaded by a group of 
magnificent terebinth trees. Seyeral Arabs were resting in its 
shade, and we hoped to find there the water wo were looking 
for, in order to make breakfast. Bnt it was not to bo found, 
, and we climbed nearly to tho summit of the first chain of hills, 
where in a small olive orchard, there was a cistern, filled by 
the late rains. It belonged to two ragged boys, who brought 
iu an earthen vessel of the water, and then asked, " Shall we 
bring yon milk, Pilgrims I'' I assented, and received a small 
jug of thick buttermilk, not remarkably clean, but very refresh- 
ing. My companion, who had not recovered from his horror at 
finding that tho inhabitants of Kamleh washed themselves in 
the pool which supplied us and them, refused to touch it. We 
made bnt a short rest, for it was now nearly noon, and there 
were yet many rough miles between us and Jerusalem. We 
crossed the first cbiun of mountains, rode a short distance over 
a stony upland, and then descended into a long cultivated 
Talley, running to the eastward. At the end nearest us 
appeared tho village of Aboo 1 Ghosh (the Father of Lies), 
which takes its name from a noted Bedouin shekh, who distin- 
guished himself a few years ago by levying contributions on 
travellers. He obtained a large sum of money in this way, 
but as ho added murder to robbery, and fell upon Turks as 
wen as Christians, ho was finally captured, and is now expi- 
ating hi» oifences in some mine on tho coast of tho Black 
Sea. 

Near the bottom of the village there is a large ruined build- 
ing, now used as a stable by the inhabitants. The interior Is 
divided into a tiave and two side^usles by rows of square 
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pUlars, from which spring pointed arches. Tho door-way is at 
the side, and is Gothic, with a dash of Saracenic in the orna- 
mental mouldings above it. Tho large window at the extremity 
of the nave is remarkable for haying round arches, which circum- 
stance, together with the traces of arabesque painted ornaments 
on tho columns, led me to think it might hare been a mosque ; 
but Dr. Bobinson, who is now here, considers it a Christian 
church, of the time of the Crusaders. The village of Aboo '1 
Ghosh is said to be tho site of tho birth-place of the Prophet 
Jeremiah, and I can well imagine it to have been the case. 
The aspect of the mountain-country to the east and north-east 
would explain the savago dreariness of his lamentations. Tho 
whole valley in which the village stands, as well as another 
which joins it on the east, is most assiduously cultivated. The 
stony mountain sides are wrought into terraces, where, in spite 
of soil which resembles an American turnpike, patches of 
wheat are growing luxuriantly, and olive trees, centuries old, 
hold on to the rocks with a clutch as hard and bony as tho 
hand of Death. In tho bed of the valley the fig tree thrives, 
and sometimes the vino and fig grow together, forming the 
patriarchal arbor of shade familiar to us f\ll. The shoots of 
the tree are still young and green, but the blossoms of the 
grape do not yet give forth their goodly savor. I did not hear 
the voice of the turtle, but a m'ghtingale sang in the briery 
thickets by the brook side, as we passed along. 

Climbing out of this valley, we descended by a stony stair* 
case, as rugged as the Ladder of T^e, into the Wady Beit- 
Hanineh. Here were gardens of oranges in blossom, with 
orchards of quince and apple, overgrown with vines^ and the 
fragrant hawthorn tree, snowy with its bloom. A fltono 
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iridge^ the only one oo the road, crosses the dry bed of a 
winter streein, and, looking up the glen, I sair the Arab 
Tillage Hi Kolonieh, at the entrance of the vallcj of Elah, 
gkrioai with the memories of the shepherd-boy, David. Oar 
road turned off to the right, and commenced ascending a long, 
diy glen between monntuns wluch grew more sterile the 
farther we went It was nearly two hoars past noon, the sun 
teody hot, and our horses were nigh jaded oat with the rough 
road and oar impatient sparring. I began to fancy Ve conld 
•ee Jerasalcm from the top of the pass, and tried to think of 
the aade&t days of Jndea. Bat it was in Tain. A newer 
pietaie shot them ont, and banished even the diriner images 
of Oar SaTkmr and His Disciples. Heathen that I was, I 
conld only think of Godfrey and the Cmsaders, toiling np the 
aame path, and the ringing lines of Tasso Tibrated constantly 
in my ear: 

''Eeeo apporir Giemsalemm' ■! Tcde ; 
Eeeo additir Glcnmlemm' ■! soorgi ; 
Eeeo da miUe rod anitameote, 
Gienwilwniiw nhitir li sentel'' 



The Palestine of the Bible— the Land of Promise to the 
Israelites, the land of Miracle and Sacrifice to the Apostles 
and thttr foQowera— still slept in the unattainable distance, 
nder a sky of bloer and more traaqail loveliness than that to 
whose doodless Tanlt I looked np. It lay as far and beantifal 
•a it once seemed to the eye of childhood, and the swords of 
SecipUm kept proCuie feet from its sacred hills. Bnt these 
loa^ 10^ aronad me, these diy, fiery hdUows, these thickets 
of aBdaal oak and Qez, had heard the trompeU of the lliddle 
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Ages^ and the clang and clatter of European armor — ^I conld 
feel and bclieTO that. I entered the ranks ; I followed the 
trumpets and the holj hymns, and waited breathlessly for the 
moment when every mailed knee should drop in the dust, and 
every bearded and sunburned check be wet with devotional 
tears. 

But when I climbed the last ridge, and looked ahead with 
a sort of painful suspense, Jerusalem did not appear. Wo 
were two thousand feet above the Mediterranean, whoso blue 
we could dimly see far to the west, through notches in the 
chain of hills. To the north, the mountains were gray, 
desolate, and awful. Not a shrub or a tree relieved their 
frightful barrenness. An upland tract, covered with white 
volcanic rock, lay before us. We met peasants with asses, who 
looked (to my eyes) as if they had just left Jerusalem. Still 
forward we urged our horses, and reached a ruined garden, 
surrounded with hedges of cactus, over which I saw domes 
and walls in the distance. I drew a long breath and looked at 
Francois. He was jogging along without turning his head ; 
ho could not have been so indifferent if that was really the 
city. Presently, we reached another slight rise in the rocky 
plain. He began to urge his panting horse, and at the same 
instant we both lashed the spirit into ours, dashed on at a 
break-neck gallop, round the corner of an old wall on the top 
of the hill, and lo I the Holy City I Our Greek jerked both 
pistols from his holsters, and fired them into the air, as we 
reined up on the steep. 

From the descriptions of travellers, I bad expected to see in 
Jerusalem an ordinary modem Turkish town ; but that before 
me, with its wallkjlortresses, and domes^ was it not stOl the 

V 
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City of David T I saw the Jerusalem of the New Testament, 
as I bad imaged it.' Long lines of walls crowned with a 
notched parapet and strengthened by towers; a few domes and - 
s[»res above them; clusters of cypress here and there; this 
was all that was visible of the city. On either side the hill 
doped down to the two deep valleys over which it hangs. On 
the east^ the Mount of Olives, crowned with a chapel and 
mosque, rose high and steep, but in front, the eye passed 
direcUy over the dty, to rest far away upon the lofty moun- 
tains of Moab, beyond the Dead Sea. The scone was grand in 
its nmplicity. The prominent colors were the purple of those 
distant mountains, and the hoary gray of the nearer hills. The 
walls were of the dull yellow of weather^tained marble, and 
the only trees, the dark cypress and moonlit olive. Now, 
indeed, for one brief moment, I knew that I was In Palestine ; 
that I saw Mount Olivet and Mount' Zion; and— I know not 
how it jras— ^my sight grew weak, and all objects trembled and 
wavered in a watery fihn. Since we arrived, I have looked 
down upon the dty from the Mount of Olives, and up to it 
£rom. the Yalley of Jehosaphat; but I cannot restore the 
illusion of that first view. 

We allowed our horses to walk slowly down the remaining 
halfmile to the Jaffa gate. An Englishman, with a red silk 
flliawl over his head, was sketching the city, while an Arab 
held an umbrella over him. Inside the gate we stumbled upon 
ft& Italian shop unth an Italian sign, and after threading a 
number of intricate passages under dark archways, and being 
tamed off from one hotel, which was fuU of travellers, reached 
ADOther, kept by a converted German Jew, where we found Dr. 
BobioMi md Dr. Ely Smith, who both arrived yesterday. It 



soondfl strange to talk of a hotel in Jerosalem, bnt the world 
is progressing, and there are already three. I leave to-mor> 
row for Jericho, the Jordan, and ^he Dead Sea^ and shall haye 
more to say of Jerusalem on my return. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



TBS OKAD 8XA AND THX BZYKB iOBDAN. 



I hr m QmarA Pt pa rt ort from J«r«Ml«D— Tb« BID of Offraeo— Bethao/— 
At OrMi* of UnTm Tbt Tallcy of FIrt B c e nwy of tho WUdtract*— Tho HUli of 
Tliiill IW dMfv or tlM Dttd 8m^-A BItBmlaoa* Bath— 0»Uop to tho iordui— 
A vMdi fir BobbOT Tbo Jof4M-Bopt^»-Tho Plaiai of itricto-lho Fooatida 
f fniio TW Xoval of T««ptattaa-Bttani to Jtnulom. 



aB ooom vpoo otvry oily, aod no elty ihAa Mcapt ; tlM TftDoj 

•hojteB pcrtah «i« tbo plola oboU bo dottrojtd, as tbo LonI bath tpokon.**— 

JntnALm, JTay 1, 1898. 

I BsruBVKD this afternoon from an excarsion to the Dead Sea, 
tlie RiTer Jordan, and the site of Jericho. Owing to the 
approaching heats, an early visit was deemed desirable, and the 
ahekhs, who have charge of the road, were summoned to meet 
Hi on the day after we arriyed. There are two of these 
gentlemen, the Shekh el-Arab (of the Bedouins), and the 
Shckh el-Fellaheen (of the peasants, or husbandmen), to whom 
each traTeller Is obliged to pay one hnndered piastres for aa 
escort. It is» in fac^ a sort of compromise, by' which the 
ahekhs agree not to rob the traTellcr, and to protect him 
against other shekhs. If the road is not actually safe, the 
Turkish garrison here is a mere brce, but the arrangement is 
wUked alby the Pash% who, of course, gets his share of the 
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100,000 piastres which the two scamps yearly levy upon 
travellers. The shekhs came to oar rooms, and after trying to 
postpone our departure, in order to attach other toarists to the 
same escort, and thus save a little expense, took ha|f the pay 
and agreed to be ready the next morning. Unfortunately for 
my original plan, the Conrent of San Saba has been closed 
within two or three weeks, and no stranger is now admitted. 
This unusual step was caused by the disorderly conduct of some 
Frenchmen who visited San Saba. We sent to the Bishop of 
the Greek Church, asking a simple permission to view the 
interior of the Convent; but without effect. 

We left the city yesterday morning by St. Stephen's Oate, 
descended to the Valley of Jehosaphat, rode under the stone 
wall which encloses the supposed Oethsemane, and took a path 
leading along the Iklount of Olives, towards the Hill of 
Offence, which stands over against the southern end of the city, 
opposite the mouth of the Yale of Hinnon. Neither of the 
shekhs made his appearance, but sent in their stead three 
Arabs, two of whom were mounted and armed with sabres and 
long guns. Our man, Mustapha, had charge of the bnggage- 
• mule, carrying our tent and the provisions for the trip. It was 
a dull, sultry morning ; a dark, leaden haze hung over Jerusa- 
lem, and the khamseen, or sirocco-wind, came from the south- 
west, out of the Arabian Desert. We had again resumed the 
Oriental costume, but in spite of an ample turban, my face 
soon began to scorch in the dry heat. From the crest of the 
Hill of Offence there is a wide view over the heights on both 
sides of the valley of the Brook Eedron. Their sides are 
worked into terraces, now green with spring^g grain, and near 
the bottom planted with olive and fig trees. The upland ridge 
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or watershed of Pslestmo is cultiTated for a considerable 
distapce around Jerusalem. The soil is light and stonj, jet 
appears to yield a good return for the little labor bestowed 
vpooitb 

Crossing the southern flank of Mount OliTet, in half an hour 
we reached the Tillage of Bethany, hanging on the side of the 
bin. It is a miserable duster of Arab huts, with not a building 
which appears to be more than a century old. The Orotto of 
Laiams is here shown, and, of course, we stopped to see it. 
It belongs to an old Mussulman, who came out of his house with 
a piece of wazod rope, to light us down. An aperture opens 
from the roadside into the hill, and there is barely room enough 
lor a person to enter. Descendmg about twenty steps at a 
sharp angles we landed in a small, damp Tuult, with an opening 
in the floor, communicating with a short passage below. The 
fault was undoubtedly excavated for sepulchral purposes, and 
the bodies were probably deposited (as in many Egyptian 
tombs) in the pit under it. Our guide, however, pointed to a 
square mass of masonry in one comer as the tomb of Lazarus, 
whose body, he informed us, was still walled up there. There 
was an arch in the side of the vault, once leading to other. 
diamberBy but now closed up, and the guide stated that 
aeventy-four Prophets were interred therein. There seems to 
be no doubt that the present Arab viUage occupies the site of 
Bethany; and if it could be proved that this jnt ezLsted at the 
bqiinaing of the Christian Era, and there never had been any 
other, we might accept it as the tomb of Lazarus. On the 
crest of a high hill, over against Bethany, is an Arab village on 
thositecrBethpage. 
We descended into the valley of a winter stream, now filled 
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with' patches of sparse wheat/ jast begmniag to ripen. The 
mountains grew more bleak and desolate as wo advanced, and 
as there is a regular descent in the several ranges over which 
one must pass, the distant hills of the lands of Moab and 
Ammon were always in sight, rising like a high, blue wall 
against the skj. The Dead Sea is 4,000 feet below Jerosa- 
lem, but the general slope of the intervening district is so 
regular that from the spires of the citj, and the Mount of 
Olives, one can look down directly upon its waters. This 
deceived me as to the actual distance, and I could scarcely 
credit the assertion of our Arab escort, that it would require 
six hours to reach it. After we had ridden nearly two hours, 
.we left the Jericho road, sending Mustapha and a staunch old 
Arab direct to our resting-place for the night, in the Yalley of 
the Jordan. The two mounted Bedouins accompanied us across 
the rugged mountains lying between us and the Dead Sea. 

At first, we took the way to the Convent of Mar Saba, fol- 
lowing the course of the Brook Eedron down the Wady 
en-Nar (Valley of Fire). In half an hour more wo reached 
two large tanks, hewn out under the base of a limestone cliff, 
• and nearly filled with ram. Tho surface was covered with a 
greenish vegetable scum, and three wild and dirty Arabs 
of the hills were washing themselves in the prindpal one. 
Our Bedouins immediately dismounted and followed their 
example, and after wo had taken some refreshment, we had . 
the satisfaction of filling our water-jug from the same sweet 
pool After this, we left the San Saba road, and mounted the 
height east of the valley. From that point, all signs of culti- 
vation and habitation disappeared. The mountains were grim, 
bare, and firightf ally nigged. The scanty grass, coaxed into life 
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by the winter raiM, was already scorched oat of all grcenncsd; 
some banches of wild sage, gnaphalinm, and other bardj aro* 
matic herbs spotted the jcllow soil, and in sheltered places the 
scarlet poppies bamed like coals of fire among the rifts of the 
graj limestone rock. Oar track kept along the higher 
ridges and crests of the hills, between the glens and gorges 
which sank on either hand to a dizzy depth below, and were 
so steep as to be almost inaccessible. The region is so 
scarred, gashed and torn, that no work of man's hand can 
SATO it from perpetaal desolation. It is a wilderness more 
hopeless than the Desert. If I were left alone in the midst 
of it, I shoald lie down and await death, withoat thought or 
hope of rescue. 

The character of the day was pecaliarlj salted to enhance 
the impression of sach scenery. Though there were no clouds, 
the sun was inrisible : as far as we could see, beyond the Joi^ 
dan, and away southward to the mountains of Moab and 
the cliffs of Engaddi, the whole coantry was covered as with 
the smoke of a famace ; and the furious sirocco, that threat- 
ened to topple us down the gulfs yawning on either hand, had 
DO coolness on its wings. The horses were sure-footed, but 
DOW and then a gust would come that mode them and ns 
strain against it, to avoid being dashed against the rock on 
one nde, or hurled oif the brink on the other. The atmos- 
phere was painfully oppressive, and by and by a dogged 
sQence took possession of our party. After passing a lofty 
peak which Francois called Djebel Nuttar, the Mountain 
of Bain, wo came to a large Modem building, situated on 
a Ueak eminence, overlooking part of the valley of the Jordan* 
TUs Is the tomb called Nebbee Monssa by the Arabs, and 
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believed by them to stand upon the spot where Moses died. 
Wo halted at the gate, but no one came to admit ns, though 
my companion thought he saw a man's head at one of the aper* 
tures in the wall. Arab tradition hero is as much at fault as 
Christian tradition in many other places. The true Kebo is 
somewhere in the chain of Pisgahj and though, probably, 
I saw it, and all see it who go down to the Jordan, yet '^no 
man knoweth its place unto this day." 

Beyond Nebbeo Moussa, we came out upon the last heights 
overlooking the Dead Sea, though several miles of low 
hills remained to be passed. The head of the sea was visible 
as far as the Bos-el-Feshka on the west, and the hot fountains 
of Gallirhoe on the eastern shore. Farther than this, oil was 
vapor and darkness. The water was a soft, deep purple hue, 
brightening into blue. Our road led down what seemed a vast 
sloping causeway from the mountains, between two ravines, 
walled by cliffs several hundred feet in height. It gradually 
flattened into a plain, covered with a white, saline incrus- 
tation, and grown with clumps of sour willow, tamarisk, and 
other shrubs, among- which I looked in vain for the osher, or 
Dead Sea apple. The plants appeared as if smitten with 
leprosy; but there were some flowers growing almost to tho 
margin of the sea. We reached the shore about 2 p.ir. 
The heat by this time was most severe, and the air so dense as 
to occasion pains in my ears. The Dead Sea is 1,300 feet 
below the Mediterranean, and without doubt the lowest part 
of the earth's surface. I attribute the oppression I felt to this 
fact and to tho sultriness of the day, rather than to any exha- 
lation from the sea itself. Francois remarked, however,that 
haA the wind— which by this time was veering round to 
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the nortli-eMt— blown from the sooth, we could scarcely hare 
endured it The sea resembles a great caoldron, sunk between 
noantaios from throe to four thonsand feet in height; and pro- 
bably we did not experience more than a tithe of the summer 

I proposed a bath, for the sake of experiment, bnt Francois 
cndearored to dissuade ns. He had tried it, and nothing 
eoold be mora disagreeable ; we rislced getting a fever, 
and, besides, thero wero four hours of dangerous trarel jet 
before os. But hj this time we were half undressed, and 
•ooa were floating on the dear bituminous waves. The beach 
was fine grarel and shelred gradually down. I Icept -my 
turban on my head, and was careful to aroid touching the 
water with my face. The sea was moderately warm and 
gratefully soft and soothing to the skin. It was impossible to 
nak ; and eren while swimming, the body rose half out of the 
water. I should thmk it possible to dire for a short distance, 
but prefer that some one else would try the experiment. 
With a log of wood for a pillow, one might sleep as on one of 
the patent mattresses. The tasft of the water is salty and 
pongenty and stings the tongue like saltpetre. We were 
obliged to dress in all haste, without even wiping off the 
detestable liquid ; yet I experienced rery little of that dis- 
comfort which most trareUers hare remarked. Where the 
sUn had been preriously bruised, there was a slight smarting 
sensatkm, and my body felt clammy and glutinous, but the 
bath was rather refresUng than otherwise. 

We tamed our horses' heads towards the Jordan, and rode 
Oft orer a diy, bamn plidn. The two Bedouins at first 
dashed ahead at UI gallop, uttering cries, and whirluig their 
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long gans in the air. The dust thcj raised was blowo in oar 
faces, and contained so mach salt tbat my eyes began to smart 
painfully. Thereupon I followed them at an equal rate of speedi 
and we left a long cloud of the accursed soil whirling behind 
us. Presently, however, they fell to the rear, and continued to 
keep at some distance from us. The reason of this was soon 
explained. The path turned eastward, and we already saw a 
line of dusky green winding through the wilderness. This was * 
the Jordan, and the mountains beyond, the homo of robber 
Arabs, were close at hand. Those robbers frequently cross 
the river and conceal themselves behind the sand-hills on this 
side. Our brave escort was, therefore, inclmed to put us for- 
ward as a forlorn-hope, and secure their own retreat in case of 
an attack. But as we were all well armed, and had never consi- 
dered their attendance as anything more than a genteel way 
of buying them off from robbing us, we allowed them to lag as 
much as they chose. Finally, as we approached the Pilgrims' 
I Ford, one of them took his station at some distance from the 

\ river, on the top of a mound, while the other got behind some 
j trees near at hand ; in order, as they said, to watch the oppo- 
mte hills, and alarm us whenever they should see any of the 
Bcni Sukrs, or the Beni Adwams, or the. Tyakh, coming down 
upon us. 

The Jordan at this point will not average more than ten 
yards in breadth. It flows at the bottom of a gully about fif- 
teen feet deep, which traverses the broad valley in a most tor- 
tuous course. The water has a white, clayey hue, and is very 
swift. The cbanges of the current have formed islands and 
beds of soil here and there, which are covered with a dense 
growthofashfpoplari willow, and tamarisk trees. Thebanki 
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of the rirer are bordered with thickets, now overgrown with 
wild Tines, and fragrant with flowering plants. Birds sing 
eoDtinoallj in the cool, dark coverts of the trees. I fonnd a 
aingnlar charm in the wild, lonely, Inznriant banks, the tangled 
imdexgrowth, and the rapid, brawling conrse of the sacred 
stream, as it slipped in sight and ont of sight among the trees. 
It is almost impossible to reach the water at any other 
point than the Ford of the Pilgrims, the supposed locality 
of the passage of the Israelites and the baptism of Christ 
The plain near it is still blackened by the camp-fires of the ten 
thousand pilgrims who went down from Jerusalem three weeks 
•go, to bathe. We tied onr horses to the trees, and prepared 
to follow their example, which was necessary, if only to wash oiF 
the iniqnitoos sUme of the Dead Sea. Francois, in the mean- 
time, filled two tin flasks from the stream and stowed them in 
the saddle-bags. The current was so swift, that one could not 
Tenibre fisr without the risk of being carried away ; but I suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a complete and most refreshing immersion. 
The taint of Gomorrah was not entirely washed away, but I 
rode off with as great a sense of relief as if the baptism had 
been a moral one, as well, and hod purified me from sin. 

We rode for nearly two hours, in a north-west direction, to 
' the Bedouin village of Bihah, near the site of ancient Jericha 
Before reaching it, the gray salt waste vanishes, and the soil is 
covered with grass and herbs. The barren character of the 
flnt region is evidently owing to deposits from the vapors of 
the Dea Sea, as they are blown over the phun by the south 
wind* The channels of streams around Jericho are filled with 
nebbnk trees, the fruit of which is Just ripening. It is appor 
nafly i&d$geDOii% and grows more luxuriantly than on the 
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White Nile. It is a rarietj of the rhamnns, and is set down 
bj botanists as the Spina Christi, of iirhicb the Sarionr's mock 
crown of thorns was made. I see no reason to doubt this, as 
the twigs are long and pliant, and armed with small, though 
most cruel, thorns. I had to pay for gathering some of the 
fruit, with a iom dress and bleeding fingers. The little apples 
which it bears are slightly acid and excellent for alleviating 
thirst. I also noticed on the plain a variety of the night* 
shade, with large berries of a golden color. The spring 
flowers, so plentiful now in all other parts of Palestine, have 
already disappeared from the Valley of the Jordan. 

Rihah is a vile little Tillage of tents and mud-huts, and the 
only relic of antiquity near it is a square tower, which may 
possibly be of the time of Herod. There are a few gardens 
In the place, and a grove of superb fig-trees. We found 
our tent already pitched beside a rill which issues from the 
Fountain of Elisha. The evening was very sultry, and the 
musquitoes gave us no rest We purchased some milk from 
an old man who came to the tent, but such was his mistrust 
of us that he refused to let us keep the earthen vessel contain- 
ing it until morning. As we had already paid the money to 
his son, we would not let him take the milk away until he had 
I brought the money back. He then took a dagger from his 
waist and threw it before us as security, while he carried oiF 
the vessel and returned the price. I have firequently seen the 
same mistrustful spirit exhibited in Egypt Our two Bedouins, 
to whom I gave some tobacco in the evening, manifested their 
gratitude by stealing the remainder of our stock during the 
night 

This' morning we foUowed the stream to its souroe^* iha 
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FouiUm of Elisba, so called as being probably that healed bj 
tbe Prophet. If so, the healing was scarcely complete. The 
water, which gushes up strong and free at the foot of a rocky 
mooad, is warm and slightly brackish. It spreads into a 
shallow pool, shaded by a fine sycamore tree. Jast below, 
tliere are some remiuns of old walls on both sides, and the 
stream goes roaring away through a rank jangle of canes 
fifteen feet in height. The precise site of Jericho, I bclieye, 
has not been fixed, bat " the city of the palm trees,'' as it was 
called, was probably on the plain, near some mounds which rise 
behind the Fountain. Here there are occasional traces of 
foondation walls, bat so rained as to give no clao to the date 
of their erection* Farther towards the mountain there are 
■one arches, which appear to be Saracenic. As we ascended 
again into the hiU-coontry, I observed several traces of cisterns 
in the bottoms of rarmcs, which collect the rains. Herod, as 
is well known, bailt many such cisterns near Jericho, where he 
bad a palace. On the first crest, to which we climbed, there is 
part of a Roman tower yet standing. The view, looking back 
orer the Talley of Jordan, is magnificent, extending from the 
Dead Sea to the mountains of Gilcad, beyond the country of 
Arnmon. I thought I could trace the point where the Eiver 
Yabbok oomes down from Mizpeh of Oilead to join the Jordan. 
The wilderness we now entered was fully' as barren, but less 
ragged than that through which we passed yesterday. The 
path aseended along the brink of a deep gorge, at the bottom of 
which a little stream foamed over the rocks. The high, bleak 
•aamits towards which we were climbing, are considered by 
•ona BSdical gecgrap&ers to be Mount Quarantana, the scene 
^ Ghxist's ftttiog and temptation. After two hours wo 
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reached the rains of a large khan or hostlery, under one of the 
peaks, which Francois stated to be the veritable " high moun* 
tdn " whence the Deril pointed out all the kingdoms of the 
earth. There is a cave in the rock beside the road, which the 
saperstitions look upon as the orifice out of which his Satanio 
Majesty issued. We met large numbers of Arab families, with 
their flocks, descending from the mountains to take up their 
summer residence near the Jordan. They were all on foot, 
except the young children and goats, which were stowed 
together on the backs of donkeys. The men were armed, and 
appeared to bo of the same tribe as our escort, ifith whom thqr 
had a good understanding. 

The morning was cold and cloudy, and we hurried on over 
the hills to a fountain in the valley of the Brook Kedron, 
where we breakfasted. Before we had reached Bethany a run 
came down, and the sky hung dark and lowering over Jerusa* 
lem, as we passed the crest of Mount Olivet. It still runs, 
and the filthy condition of the city exceeds anything I have 
seen, even in the Orient 
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CHAPTER V. 
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-Tte Bite •r tlM Cllf— Mooat Sob— MooBt ICorUk— Th« Traipl*— 
Tht TaBtj •t JtboMplurt^TlM OUrtt of Q«ttiMmuie— Tte Mooat of OUm— Modm 
ftiJUVwi riin>riiiw tnm Um Bonmlt— TIm Interior of tht O^r— Th« PopoUUoii-» 
IflMlwai and UiMlooariM— Chrisilanl^ In J«nualen»— Intoltraneo— TIm Jciri of 
Jtrwrff Tho ftoo or Chriii-Tte Church of tha Hd/ Sepalebr^-Tha Holj of 
nM m Iha flacrad Lacaliltea— Tltioni of Chritt— Tha Mofqaa of Omtf^Tha Holy 
Maa afTlahacteo iYfyiraUoag t9t Ocpartara. 

*CM aff tlqr hair, O Jeranlea^ and east It away, and tako up a lancatatlon In hlfh 
^acn; far tho Urd hath rt^ccled and feraakoa tha ftncratloo of his wrath.* w 

** B«ra pllfriais roam, that strajcd to far to Mok 
In Qolgoiha hiai doad, who Utm la UcaTon." 



JmouiMMt JH&mdoff, May $, ISBS. 

ScrcB trarel ia becoming a necessary part of cdncation, and 
a Joomej through the East is no longer attended with personal 
risk, Jemsalem will soon be as familiar a station on the grand 
tow as Paris or Naples. The task of describing it is ahready 
next to soperflaoos, so thoronghlj has the topography of the 
dtj been laid down by the snrreys of Robinson and the 
drawings of Roberts. There is little more left for Biblical 
research. The &w placet which can be authenticated are 
DOW generally accepted, and the many doubtful ones mnst 
ilwayibe the sntjeeU of speculation and coi^ecture. There 
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is DO Dew light which caa remove the cloud of aDCcrtaiutics 
whcreia odo coDtiDaally waadsrs. Tet, even rejectiag all 
these with the most skeptical spirit, there still remaios eaoagh 
to make the place sacred in the eyes of ercry follower of 
Christ The city stands on the ancient site ; the Monnt of 
Olives looks down upon it ; the foundations of the Temple of 
Solomon are on Mount Moriah ; the Pool of Siloam has still 
a cup of water for those who at noontide go down to the 
Valley of 7ehosaphat ; the ancient gate yet looketh towards 
Damascus, and of the Palace of Herod, there is a tower which 
Time and Turk and Crusader have spared. 

Jerusalem is built on the summit ridge of the hill-country 
of Palestine, just where it begins to slope eastward. Kot 
half a nule from the Jaffa Gate, the waters run towards the 
Mediterranean. It is about 2,100 feet above the latter, and 
4,000 feet above the Dead Sea, to which the descent is much 
more abrupt. The hill, or rather group of small mounts, on 
which Jerusalem stands, slants eastward to the brink of the 
Valley of Jehosaphat, and the Mount of Olives rises opposite, 
from the sides and summit of which, one sees the entire city 
spread out like a map before hun. The Valley of Hinnon, 
the bed of which is on a much higher level than that of 
Jehosaphat, skirts the south-western and southern part of the 
walls, and drops into the latter valley at the foot of Mount 
Zion, the most southern of the* mounts. The steep slope at 
the Junction of the two valleys is the site of the city of 
the Jebnsites, the most ancient part of Jerusalem. It is 
now covered with garden-terraces, the present wall crossing 
from Mount Hon on the south to Mount Moriah on the east 
L little glea, anciently called the Tjtopw^ divides the 

4 
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flMNuiti^ and winds through to the Damascus Gate, on the 
north, though from the height of the walls and the position 
«r the dtj, the depression which it causes in the mass of 
ImikliDgB is not rery perceptible, except from the latter point. 
Mcniah is the lowest of the mounts, and hangs directly over 
the Yallej of Jehosaphat Its summit was built up by 
BolomoD so as to form a quadrangular terrace, five hundred 
by three hundred yards in dimension. The lower courses of 
the grand wall, composed of huge blocks of gray conglomerate 
Umestone, sUll remain, and there seems to be no doubt that 
they are of the time of Solomon. Some of the stones are of 
CDorniotts size ; I noticed sereral which were fifteen, and one 
twenty-two feet in length. The upper part of the wall was 
restored by Sultan Selim, the conqueror of Egypt, and the 
krd of the terrace now supports the great Mosque of Omar, 
whieh stands on the very site of the temple. Except these 
fdnndatioQ walls, the Damascus Oate and the Tower of 
Hippicns, ' there is nothing left of the ancient city. The 
length of the present wall of circumference is about two miles, 
bat the drcnit of Jerusalem, in the time of Herod, was 
piobaUy doable that distance. 

The best riewi of the dty are from the Mount^f Olives, 
and the hOl north of it^ whence Titus directed the siege which 
xesalted in its total destmction. The Crusaders under God 
frey of BouUon encamped on the same hilL My first walk 
after readung here, was to the sumndt of the Mount of Olives. 
Kot fiff from the hotd we came npon the Yia Dolorosa, up 
wU^ aooording to GothoUo tradition, Christ toiled with the 
npoa Us dMNdden. I fimnd it utterly impossible to 
thai I was waOd^g ia the same path, aad preftrred 
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doubting the tradition. An arch is built across the btrect at 
the spot where thej say he was shown to the populace. 
(Eut Homo,) The passage is steep and rough, descending to 
St. Stephen's Gate by the Governor's Palace, which stands on 
the site of the house of Pontius Pilate. HerCi in the wall 
forming the northern part of the foundation of the temple, 
there are some very fine remains of ancient workmanship. 
From the city wall, the ground descends abruptly to the 
Valley of Jehosaphat. The Turkish residents have their 
tombs on the city side, just under the terrace of the mosque, 
while thousands of Jews find a peculiar beatitude in having 
themselves interred on the opposite slope of the Mount of 
Olives, which is in some places quite covered with their' 
crumbling tombstones. The bed of the Brook Kedron is now 
dry and stony. A sort of chapel, built in the bottom of the 
valley, is supposed by the Greeks to cover the tomb of tho 
Virgin — a claim which the Latins consider absurd. Near this, 
at the very foot of the Mount of Olives, the latter sect have 
lately built a high stone wall around tho Garden of Gethso- 
mane, for the purpose, apparently, of protecting the five aged 
olives. I am ignorant of the grounds wherefore Gethsemano 
is placed here. Most travellers have given their faith to the 
spot, but Dr. Robinson, who is more reliable than any amount 
of mere tradition, does not coincide with them. The trees do 
not appear as ancient as some of those at the foot of Mount 
Carmel, which are supposed to date from the Roman colony 
established by l^tns. Moreover, it is well known that at the 
tune of the taking of Jerusalem by that Emperor, all 
the trees, for many miles around, were destroyed. The 
olive-trees, therefore, cannot be those under which Christ 
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rated, erea sopposing this to be the trae site of Oeth* 



Tlie Mount of OliTCS is a steep and rugged hill, dominating 
' the ettj and the snrronnding heights. It is still covered 
vith olire orchards, and planted with patches of grain, which 
do not thrire well on the stonj soil. On the snmmit is a 
mosque, with a minaret attached, which affords a grand pano- 
ramic Tiew. As we reached it, the Chief of the College of 
Derrisbes, in the court of the Mosque of Omar, came out with 
a number of attendants. He saluted us courteouslj, which 
would not hare been the case had he been the Superior of the 
Latin CooTent, and we Greek Monks. There were some 
* l^vkish ladies in the interior of the mosque, so that we could 
not gain sdmittano^ and therefore did not see the rock con* 
taining the foot-prints of Christ, who, according to Moslem 
tradition, ascended to heaTen from this spot. The Mohamme- 
dans, it maj not be generallj known, accept the history of 
Christ, except his crucifixion, beliering that ho passed to 
heaTen without death, another person being crucified in his 
ftead. Thej call him the Rok-AOak^ or Spirit of God, 
and consider Urn, after Mahomet^ as the holiest of the 
Phiphets. 

We ascended to the gallery of the minaret. The city lay 
opposite, so Ikirly spread out to our Tiew that ahnost evexy 
house night be separately distinguished. It is a mass of gray 
bvQdtags, with dome-roofs, and but for the mosques of Omar 
aad El Aksa, with the courte and galleries around them, would 
be exceedingly tame in appearance. The only other prominent 
peiate are the towers of the Holy Sepulchre, the dtadel, 
:Herod^ Tower, aad the mosque on mount Zion. The 
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Turkish wall, with its sharp angles, its square bastions, and 
tho long, embrasnred lines of its parapet, is tho most striking 
feature of the view. Stony hills stretch awaj from the dtj 
on all sides, at present cheered with tracts of springing wheats 
but later in the season, brown and desolate. In the south, the 
convent of St. Elias is visible, and part of tho little town of 
BethleheuL I passed to the eastern side of the gallery, and 
looking thence, deep down among the sterile mountiuns, beheld 
a long sheet of blue water, its southern extremity vanishing in 
a hot, sulphury haze. Tho mountains of Ammon and Moab, 
which formed the back-ground of my first view of Jerusalem, 
leaned like a vast wall against the sky, beyond the mysterious 
sea and the broad valley of the Jordan. The great depression 
of this valley below the level of the Mediterranean gives it a 
most remarkable character. It appears even deeper than is 
actually the case, and resembles an enormous chasm or moat, 
separating two different regions of the earth. The kkamtun 
was blowing from the south, from out tho deserts of Edom, 
and threw its veil of fiery vapor over the landscape. The 
muezzin pointed out to me the location of Jericho, of Kerak 
in Moab, and Es-Salt in the country of Ammon. Ere long 
the shadow of the minaret denoted noon, and, placing his 
hands on both sides of his mouth, he cried out, first on the 
South side, towards Mecca, and then to the West, and North, 
and East: ''God is great: there is no God but God, and 
Mohammed is His Prophet t Let us prostrate ourselves before 
Him : and to Him alone be the glory I'' 

Jerusalem, internally, gives no impression but that of filth, 
ruin, poverty, and degradation. There are two or three 
streets in the western or higher portion of the city which are 
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lolenblj dean, bot all the others, to the very gates of the 
Holj Sepnlchrei are channels of pestilencoi The Jewish Qaar- 
ter, which is the largest, so sickened and disgusted me, that I 
sboald rather go the whole round of the city walls than pass 
throogh it a second time. The bazaars are poor, compared 
with those of other Oriental cities of the same shce, and the 
principal trade seems to be in rosaries, both Tnrkish and Chris* 
tion, crosses, seals, amulets, and pieces of the Holy Sepulchre. 
The popnhition, which may possibly reach 20,000, is apparently 
Jewish, for the most part ; at least, I have been principally 
atmck with the Hebrew face, in my walks. The number of 
Jews has increased considerably within a few years, and there 
is also quite a number who, haWng been conrerted to Pro- 
testantism, were brought hither at the expense of English 
missionaxy societies for the purpose of forming a Protestant 
eommonity. Two of the hotels are kept by families of this 
class. It is estimated that each member of the community has 
€OKi the Mission about JUfiOOt a sum which would hare 
Christianized tenfold the number of English heathen. The 
UissiOB, howerer, is kept up by its patrons, as a sort of rcligi- 
.oos luxury. The English hare lately built a rery handsome 
diorch within the walls, and the Rer. Dr. Oobat, well known 
hj Us misrionary labors in Abyssinia, now has the title of 
Bishop of Jerusalem. A friend of his in Central Africa gave 
nm a letter of introduction for him, and I am quite disap- 
pointed in finding him absent. Dr. Barclay, of Virginia, a 
most worthy man in erery respect, is at the head of the Ame- 
ileaa. Mission here. There is, besides, what is called the 
"American Colony,''\t the Tillage of Artoe, near Bethlehem : 
m Ittlo eommnnity of religions enthnsiasts, whose experiments 
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in coIitYatioQ hare met with remarkable saooeaSi and are much 
spoken of at present. ^ 

Whatever good the rarions missions here may, in time, 
accomplish (at present, it docs not amount to much), Jerusa- 
lem is the last phico in the world where an intelligent heathen 
would bo converted to Christianity. Were I cast here, igno* 
rant of any religion, and were I to compare the lives and 
practices of the dilTerent sects as the means of makbg my 
choice — ^in short, to judge of each faith by the conduct of its 
professors — ^I should at once turn Mussulman. When you 
consider that in the Holy Sepulchre there are njnetoea chapels, 
each belonging to a different sect, calling itself Christian, and 
that a Turkish police is always stationed there to prevent the 
bloody quarrels which often ensue between them, you may 
judge how those who call themselves followers of the Prince 
of Peace practice the pure faith he sought to establish. 
Between the Greek and Latin churches, especially, there is a 
deadly feud, and their contentions are a scandal, not only to 
the fcw« Christians here, but to the Moslems themselves. I 
believe there is a sort of truce at present, owing to tfie settle- 
ment of some of the disputes — as, for instance, the restoration 
of the silver star, which the Greeks stole from the shrine of 
tho Nativity, at Bethlehem. The Latins, however, not long 
since, demolished, vi ti amdst a chapel which the Greeks comr 
menced buildmg on Mount Zion. But, if the employment of 
material weapons has been abandoned for the tiine, there is 
none the less a war of words and of sounds still going on. Go 
into the Holy Sepulchre, when mass is being celebrated, and 
you can scarcely endure the din. No.sooner does the Greek 
chdr begin iU shrill chant, than the Latins fly to the assault 
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Thej htm an oiigmii, sod terribly does that organ strain its 
bdkms and labor its ppes to drown the riral singing. Ton 
tUnk the Latins will carry the day, when suddenly the cymbals 
•r the Abyssinians strike in with harsh brazen clang, and, for 
the Monent^ triumph. Then there are Copts, and Maronites, 
•ad AnneniaoBy and I know not how many other sects, who 
nt haft their share ; and the senrice that should be a many- 
lOQed harmoDy, penraded by one grand spirit of dcTOtion, 
taeones a diseordaat orgie, befitting the rites of BeliaL 

A Vmg time ago— I do not know the precise number of 
ycaia— the Sultan granted a firman, in answer to the applica- 
tion of both Jews and Christians^ allowing the members of 
each aect to put to death any person belonging to the other 
aeet» who should be found inride of their churches or syna- 
gogncs. Ihe firman has nerer been recalled, though in crery 
plaee bat Jerusalem it remains a dead letter. Here, although 
the Jews fredy permit Christians to enter their synagogue, a 
Jew who should enter the Holy Sepulchre would be lucky if 
he escaped with his life. Not long since, an English gentle- 
flMB, who was taken by the monks for a Jew, was so sercrely 
beaten that he was confined to his bed for two months. What 
I woiae than scandal, what abomination, that the spot looked 

vpun by so many Christians as the most awfully sacred on 
t oafth, should be the scene of such brutish intolerance 1 I 

, BOfer pass the group of Turkish officers, quietly smoking their 

I lo^g pipes hnd sippmg their coffee within the restibule of the 

Church, without a feeling of humiliation. Worse than the 
mooey-diaQgen whom Christ scourged out of the Temple, the 
of this edifice make use of His crndfizion and 
p a means of gain. You may buy a piece of tho 

I 
I 
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Stone coTering the H0I7 Sepalchro, duly certified bj the 
Greek Patriarch of Jemsalcm, for about $t. At Bethlehem, 
which I Tiflited this morning, the Latin monk who showed as 
the manger, the pit where 12,000 innocents were bnried, and 
other things, had much less to saj of the sacredness or authen- 
ticity of the place, than of the ii^nstice of allowing the Greeks 
a share in its possession. 

The natire Jewish families in Jerosolem, as well as those 
in other parts of Palestine, present a marked diiference to the 
Jews of Europe and America. Thej possess the same phyd- 
cal characteristics — the dark, oblong eye, the prominent nose, 
the strongly-marked cheek and jaw — ^but in the latter, these 
traits hare become harsh and coarse. Centuries deroted to 
the lowest and most debasing forms of traffic, with the endu* 
ranee of persecution and contumely, hare greatly changed and 
Tulgarized the appearance of the race. But the Jews of the 
Holy City still retain a noble beanty, which prored to my 
mind their descent from the ancient princely houses of Israel. 
The forehead is loftier, the eye larger and more firank in its 
expression, the nose more delicate in its prominence, and the 
face a purer oral I hare remarked the same distinction in 
the countenances of those Jewish families of Europe, whose 
members bare deroted themselres to Art or literature. 
Mendelssohn's was a iisoe that might hare belonged to the 
House of Darid. 

On the erening of my arriral in the city, as I set out to 
walk through the bazaars, I encountered a natire Jew, whose 
face will haunt me for the rest of my life. I was sauntering 
slowly along, asking myself ''Is this Jerusalem f* when, 
lifting my eyes, they met those of Christ 1 It was the tery 

4* . 
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fiioe whidi Raphael has pointed — ^the traditional features of 
Hnt SaTioor, as they are recognised and accepted hj all 
Christendoot The waring brown hair, partly hidden by a 
Jewish cap, fell dostering abont the ears ; the face was the 
nost perfect oral, and almost feminine in the parity of its 
hotline ; the serene, childlike month was shaded with a light 
flwutache, and a sDky brown beard dothed the chin ; bnt the 
CTes— shall I erer look into snch orbs agdn 1 Large, dark, 
nfathooable, they beamed with an expression of divine lore 
sad dinae sorrow, snch as I nerer before saw in human face. 
The man had jost emerged from a dark archway, and the 
golden glow of the sunset, reflected from a white wall abore, 
fm upon his face. Perhaps it was this transfiguration which 
made his beauty so unearthly ; bnt, during the moment that 
I saw hfaUy he was to me a rerelation of the Sariour. There 
are still mirades in the Land of Judah. As the dusk gathered 
in the deep streets, I could see nothing but the ineffable 
sweetness and benignity of that countenance, and my friend 
was not a little astonished, if not shocked, when I said to him, 
with the earnestness of belief, on my return : ** I hare just 
•een Christ* 

I made the round of the Holy S^lchre on Sunday, while 
the monks were celebrating the festiral of the Inrention of the 
Cnm^ in the chapd of the Empress Hdena. As the finding 
€f the cross by the Empress is ahnost the only authority for 
the places indosed witUn the Holy Sepulchre, I went there 
indioed to doubt their autkentUty, and came away with my 
doubt tastly strengthened. The building is a confused laby- 
rintk of chapdSi dioin^ shrines, staireases^ and Tanlts— without 
a^y delaita plan or any areUtoctval beauty, though reiy ridi 
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in parts and fall of picturesque effects. Golden lamps con* 
tinnally burn before the sacred places, and you rarely risit 
the church without seeiug.some procession of monks, with 
crosses, censers, and tapers, threading the shadowy passages, 
from shrine to shrine. It is astonishing how many localities 
are assembled under one roof. At first, yon are shown the 
stone on which Christ rested from the burden of the cross ; 
then, the place where the soldiers cast lots for His (garments, 
both of them a^'oining the Sepulchre. After seeing this, you 
are taken to the Pillar of Flagellation ; the stocks ; the pkce 
of crowning with thorns ; the spot where He met His mother ; 
the care where the Empress Helena found the cross ; and, 
lastly, th^ summit of Mount Calrary, The Sepulchre is a 
small marble building in the centre of the church. We remored 
our shoes at the entrance, and were taken by a Greek monk, 
first into a sort of ante-chamber, lighted with golden lamps, 
and haring in the centre, inclosed in a case of marble, the 
stone on which the angel sat. Stooping through a low door, 
wo entered the Sepulchre itself. Forty lamps of gold burn 
unceasingly abore the white marble slab, which, as the monks 
say, protects the stone whereon the body of Christ was laid. 
As we again emerged, our guide led us up a flight of steps to 
a second story, in which stood a shrine, literally blazing with 
'gold. Slneeling on the marble floor, he remored a golden 
shield, and showed ua the hole in the rock of Calrary, where 
the cross ?ras planted. Close beside it was the fissure pro- 
duced by the earthquake which followed the Crucifixion. Bnt^ 
to my eyes, aided by the light of the dim wax taper, it was no 
Tiolent rupture, such at an earthquake would produce, and the 
rock did not appear to be the same at that of which Jemaakn 
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fabofli. Aswe tnnied to leare, a monk appeared with a bowl 
€r ncred roee-water, which he sprinUed on oar hands, bestowing 

• doable portion on a rosary of ^ndal-wood which I carried. 
Bat it was a Mohammedan rosary, brooght from Mecca, and 
fi*tt*^k«**g the sacred nnmber of ninetj-nine beads. 

I haft not space here to state all the argnments for and 
the localiUes in the Holy Sepulchre. I came to the 
I that none of them were anthentie, and am glad to 
have the concorrence of soch distangnished anthority as Dr. 
Bobinson. So far from this being a matter of regret, I, for 
€oe, Rjoioe that those sacred spots are lost to the world. 
Chrlstaaaity does not need, them, and they are spared a daily 
profittation in the name <tf religion. We know that Christ has 
walked on the Monnt of Olires, and gone down to the Pool d 
fiiloam, and tarried in Bethany; we know that here, within 
the dvcait of oar rinon, He has sniTered agony and death, and 
that from this little point went oat all the light that has made 
the world greater and happier and better in its later than in 
ita earlier days. 

* Yet^ I most frankly confess, in wandering through this city « 
le reied alike by Christians, Jews and Turks as one of the 

hotet in the wortd— I hare been'reminded of Christ, the 
Man, rather than of Christ, the Ood. In the glory which 
Ofwhangs Palestine afar 08^ we imagine emotions which nerer 
when we tread the soil and walk o?er the hallowed 
As I toiled up the Mount of Oli? es, in the reiy foot- 
fltqis of Christ, panting with the heat and the diflBcnlt ascent, 
I kmaA it atteriy impossible to ooaceifo that the Deity, in 
knaa tern, had walked there before me. And eren at night, 
m I walk OB the terraced rooi; while the nioon,<'the balmy 
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moon of blessed Israel," restores the Jemsalem of olden dajs 
to my ima^nation, the Sarionr who then haunts mj thooghta 
is the Man Jcsns, in those moments of trial when He felt the 
weaknesses of our common humanity; in that agony of struggle 
in the garden of Oethsemi^ne, in that still more bitter cry of 
human doubt and human appeal firom'the cross : "My Ood« 
my Qodf why hast Thou forsaken me I'' Yet there is no 
reproach for this conception of the character of Christ 
Better the diTlncIy-inspircd Man» the purest and most perfect 
of His race» the pattern and type of all that is good and holy 
in Humanity, than the Deity for whose intercession we pray, ' 
while we trample His teachings under our feet It would be 
well for many Christian sects, did they keep more conitaatly 
before their eyes the sublime humanity of Christ How mncli 
bitter intolerance and persecution might be spared the world, 
if, instead of simply adoring Him as a Dirine Mediator, they 
would strire to walk the ways He trod on earth. But Ckrif- 
tianity is still nndeyeloped, and there is yet no seet which 
represents its full and perfect spirit 

It is my misfortune if I giro offence by these remarki. I 
cannot assume emotions I do not feel, and must describa Jcf«- 
jalem at I found it. Since being here, I ha?« read the 
accounts of sereral traTcUers, and in many cases the defoUoiial 
rhapsodies— the ecstacies of awe and rererenoe— in which they 
indulge, strike me as forced and affected. The pioii wiiten 
hare described what was expected of them, not lAal they 
found. It was partly from reading such aooonnti that mj 
anticipations were raised too high, for the ikm of the dty ' 
firom the Jaffa road and the panorama from the Motntof Ollfii 
are the only things wherein I hare been pleaeaatly Jie|ipeialedL 
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Bj fiur the most interesting relic left to the city is the foon* 
datioa will of Solomon's Temple. The Mosqne of Omar, 
ttocofdlng to the iccoants of the Turks, and Mr. Gatherwood's 
cxaninatloii, rests on immense ranlts, which arc beliered to be 
tke snbstmetions of the Temple itself. Under the dome of the 
BMisqae there is a large mass of natnnd rock, rorered bj the 
Moslems as thai from *which Mahomet mounted the beast 
Borak when he Tisited the Seren Hearens, and beliCTed bj 
Ifr. Catherwood to hare serred as part of the fonndation of 
the H0I7 of Holies. No Christian is allowed to enter the 
I nosqne, or eren its enclosure, on penalty of death, and eren 

^ the firman of the Saltan has Culed to obtain admission for a 

< Frank. I hate been strongly tempted to make the attempt in 

B7 Egyptian dress, which happens to resemble that of a 
BoOah or Moslem priest, but the Derrishes in the aoyoining 
coDege haTO sharp eyes, and my pronunciation of Arabic 
wonld betray me in case I was accosted. I eren went so far 
as to bay a string of the large beads usually carried by a mol- 
lah, bat unlackfly I do not know the Moslem form of prayer, 
or I might carry out the phia nnder the guise of religious 
abstraction. This morning we sncceeded in getting a nearer 
Tiew of the mosque from the roof of the Ooremor's palace, 
Vna^dkf by assuming the character of a Turkish oiimm, 
gained as admbsion. The roof OTerhK>ks the entire enclosure 
of the Haiam, and gires a complete Tiew of the exterior of 
the mosf|oe and the pared court surrounding it. There is no 
fcgalaiityin the s^ of the buildings hi the enclosure, but the 
geaenl eCect is hig^y pieturesqoe. The great dome of the 
is the grandest in all the Orient^ but the body of the 
to lessmbb an oetagooal teati and eorered with 
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blue and white tttes, is not high enoagb to do it Joitioe. The 
first coart is pared with marblo, and has four portfeoeSy eadi of 
fire light Saraconic arches, opening into the green park, which 
occopies the rest of the terrace. This park is studded with 
cypress and fig trees, and dotted all orer with the tomhe of 
shekhs. As we were looking down on the spaekms are% 
behold I who should come along bnt.Shekh Mohanuaed Seno^ 
see, the holy man of Timboctoo, who had laid of Us soariel 
robe and donned a green one. I called down to hia, where* 
npon he looked up and recognised us. For this reason I rogiet 
our departure from Jerusalem, as I am snre a Httle pemaskm 
would induce the holy man to acoonqNM7 me within Urn 
mosque. 

We leare tomorrow tor Damascus, by way of Nanteih and 
Tiberius. My original plan was to hare gone to I>)eradi, the 
ancient Oerasa, in the land of Oilead, and thence to Bovah, 
in Djebel Hauaran. But Djebd A^yekmn, as tl|e eowify 
about DJerash is called, is under a powerfd Bedodn sMthi 
named Abdel Aieea, and without an escort from Urn, wUeh 
inrolres considerable delay and a (be of |150| it wonld 'be 
impossible to make the joura^. We are therefere tiitrieled 
to the ordinary route, and in ease we should meel with aagr 
difllculty by the way, Mr. Smith, the Ameriean Ooned, who is 
now here, has kindly procured us a firman flmi the Fnsha ef 
Jerusalem. All the traTeHers here are maUogprepvatfeMt* 
leare^ but there are still two parties In the Deseri 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB HILL-OOUITTRT Or FALB8TIVB. 

•r tkt Xtop-B Mnk-llM HIB-OMBlfy-Ilnl 

•nt TMBk«r JMcph-ItalftBdGcildB-llMOaHkM«r 
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I mm «l null !>• Unto tr mwtlto f^kfUt ud OUUbnto^^lM HBIi tf 

I W—iH imiiiil fkm JmuMm TW Cfcwwh ^ tht Tlnto-lhi ftrJM tf tfc# 

• Btetl kiii •f J«4m I IkrlM kanmrca oC tOBf , 
Wkcr* lh« kolltfl oTMBOfta pl|grte-«k« tbrMf : 
la Om riM4« •€ thy pttfaM, bf lh« alMrM of tk7 MA, 
Oa Ikt kIMi tf 1^ btMtf , Mf hMffl !■ with tbM I " 

LAtni OOHTOT, HAiABm, IHi^, M^ T, IMI. 

TTb left Jeniaakm by iba JaSa Gate, became withia a few 
■OBlba ndtber trarellen nor baggage are allowed to pass ibe 
I Damaeeoe Oate^ on aooonni of smiiggling qperations baTing 

been carried on tbere. Not far from the city wall there is a 
•npcrb lerebiatb tree, now in the fiiU glory of its sbinbg green 
leafes. It appears to be bathed in a perpetual dew ; the 
fonaded aassas of foliage sparkle and glitter Fn ihelight, and 
the great spceadi^g boogbs flood the tnrf bdow with a ddage 
of deUdow shade. Anamber of persons were reclining on the 
gnss nndsr it, and one of then, a Tciy handsome Christian 
boy, spoko to is in Italian and English. I soarody \ 
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a brighter sod parer dtj than thai of our deparlut. The 
* sky was a sheet of qK»tIess Uae ; OTery rift and sear- of the 
distant hills was retoached with a ftmer peadl, aad all the 
oatlines^ Mnrred away bf the haie of the pieTioas M days^ 
were restored with wonderfid distifietaess. The tesperatore 
was hot, hot not soltcji aad the air we breathed was a& elixir 
of immortality. 

Throngh a loxariant oHre grore we reached the Tomhe of 
the Kings, situated in a BBsall ralley to the north of the city. 
Part of the Talley, if not the wh^e of it, has been formed by 
qnarrying away the crags of marble and conglomerate lime- 
stone for bnikHng the city. Near the edge of the low diffii 
OTerhanging it, there are some iUnstrations of the aadent mode 
of catting stone, which, as weU as the cnstom of excaratiog 
tombs hi the rode, was OTldently borrowed from Ilgypt The 
npper snrface of the rocks was first made smooth, after which 
the blocks were mapped out and cat apart by groores chiselled 
between them. I Tisited fonr or ftre tomhe, each of which 
had a sort of Testtbale or open portico fai front The door 
was low, and the chambers which I entered, small and black, 
without scnlptues of any kind. The t<»ibe bear some resem- 
blance in their general phin to those of Thebes, except that 
they are without ornaments, either scdptnred or painted. 
There are fragments of sarcophagi in some of them. On the 
southern side of the Talley is a large quarry, eridently worked 
for marble, as the Uocks hate been cut out from below, 
IcaTfaig a large orerhanging mass^ part of which has broken 
off and Men down. Some pieces which I picked up were of a 
Tery fine white marble, somewhat resembling that of Carrara. 
The openfaig of the quarry made a striUng picture^ the soft 
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pflkk boa of the weather-stained rock coatrasting exqulritdj 
with the TiTid green of the Tines festooning the entrance. 

From the long hill beyond the Tombs, we took onr last Tiew 

of Jenisalem, far beyond whose walls I saw the Chnrch of the 

Kattrity, at Bethlehem. The Jewish synagogoe on the top of 

the moimtain called Nebbee Samwil, the highest peak in Palea- 

tine, was Tisible at some distance to the west Notwithstand- 

iig its sanctity, I felt little regret at leafing Jemsalem, and 

cheerfnlly took the rongh road northward, orer the stony hills. 

There were few habitation^in sights yet the hill-ddes were 

, ealtitatedy whererer it was possible for anything to grow. 

The wheat was jnst coming into head, and the people were at 

work, planting maixe. * After fonr hoars' ride, we reached El 

> Bireh, a little village on a hUl, with the rains of a conrent and 

m large khao. The place takes its name from a foantain of 

. «zodleat water, beside which we foond onr tents already 

I pitched. In the erening, two Englishmen, an ancient Mentor, 

' . with a wild yoang TdeiftachaB in charge^ arrived, and camped 

near u. The night was cahn and cool, and the faU moon- 

', poored a flood of light orer the bare and silent hilb. 

We rose long before sanrise, and rode off in the brilliant 
morning— the sky unstained by a speck of rapor. In the 
\ ^^Skjf beyond El Bireh, the hnsbandmen were already at their 

I plovghs, and the tillage bqya were on their way to the nncol- . 

tared parts of the hOls^ with their flocks of sheep and goats. 
The Talley terminated b a deep gorge, with perpendicolar 
waOi of rock on either side. Onr road monnted the hill on 
the eastern side^ and foUowed the brink of the precipice 
throagh the pass^ where an enchanting landscape opened upon 
■a. The tillage of Yebcood crowned a hill which rose oppo- 
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Biter and the moantaSn slopes leaning towards it on all sides 
were oorered with orehards of fig trees, and either rostling 
with wheat or cleanly ploughed for maize. The soil was a dark 
brown loam, and rery rich. The stones hare been laborionslj 
built into terraces ; and, eren where heavy rocky boulders 
almost hid the soil, young fig and olire trees were planted in 
the crerices between them. I hare norer seen more thorough 
and patient cnltiration. In the crystal of the morning air, 
the rery hills hraghed with plenty, and the whole landscape 
beamed with the signs of gladness on its countenance. 

The site of ancient Bethel was not far to the right of our 
road. Orer hills laden with the olive, fig, and Tine, we passed 
to Ain el-Haramiyeh, or the Fountain of the Bobbers. Here 
there are tombs cut in the rock on both sides of the ralley. 
Orer another ridge, wo descended to a large, bowl-shaped 
ralley, entirely corered with wheat, and opening eastward 
towards the Jordan. Thence to Nablous (the Shechem of the 
Old and Bychar of the New Testament) is four hours through 
. a winding dell of the richest hanrest land. On the way, we 
first caught sight of the snowy top of Mount Hermon, distant 
at least eighty miles in a straight line. Before reaching 
Ifablous, I stopped to drink at a fountain of dear and sweet 
water, beside a square pile of masonry, upon which sat two 
Modem dorrishcs. This, we were told, was the Tomb of 
Joseph, whose body, after baring accompanied the Israelites 
in all their wanderings, was at last deposited near Shechem. 
There is less reason to doubt this spot than most of the sacred 
phices of Palestine, for the reason that it rests, not on Chris- 
tian, but <m Jewish tradition. The wonderful tenadty with 
whwh the Jewa ding to ereiy record or memento of their early 
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ldgtoi7. And the fact tliat from the time of Joseph a portion of 
them hftfo always lingered near the spot, render it highly 
piobaUe that the locality of a spot so sacred should hare been 
preserred from generation to generation to the present time. 
It has been recenUy proposed to open this tomb, by digging 
uider it from the |ide. If the body of Joseph was actually 
deposited here, there are, no doubt, some traces of it remaining. 
It must haft been embahned, according to the Egyptian cus- 
tom, and placed in n coffin of the Indian sycamore, the wood 
of which is so nearly incorruptible, that thirty-fire centuries 
wonld not suiBce for its decomposition. The singular interest 
of each n disooTery would certainly justify the experiment 
Kot far from the t<Mnb is Jacob's Well, where Christ met the 
Woman of Samaria. This place is also considered as authen- 
tic^ for the same reasons. If not wholly conrincing to all, 
then is, at least, so much probability in them that one is freed 
fkom thot painful coldness and incredulity with which he 
bdiolds the sacred shows of Jerusalem. 

Lenring the Tomb of Joseph, the road turned to the west, 
sad entered the narrow pass between Mounts Ebal and Geri- 
lim. The former Is n steep, barren peak, clothed with terraces 
of cactus, standing on the northern side of the pass. Mount 
Oerisim is cultiTnted nearly to the top, and is truly a moun- 
tain of blessing, compared with its neighbor. Through an 
offchard of grand old dUre-trees, we reached Nablous, which 
presented n diamdng picture, with its long mass of white, 
domoiopped stone houses, stretching along the foot of Oerizim 
throeigh n sea of bowery orchards. The bottom of«the Talley 
weembles iomo old gaidsa run to waste. Abundant stre^ims, 
potttd fkom the gentfOM heart of the Mount of Blessing, leap 
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'and gorgle with pleasant noises through tliicketB of orange, 
fig» and pomegranAte, through bowers of roses and tangled 
masses of briars and wild Tines. We halted in a grore of 
olires, and» after our tent was pitched, walked upward through 
the orchards to the Bas-el-Ain (Promontory of the Fountain), 
•on the side of Mount Oerizim. A multitude of beggars sat 
at the city gate ; and, as they continued to clamor after I had 
giren snfflcient alms, I paid them with "AUnk deebt/''-— (Qod 
gire it to yon I) — ^the Moslem's reply to such importunity— 
and they ceased in an instant. This exclamation, it seems, 
takes away from them the power of demanding a second 
time. 

From under the Bas-el-Ain gushes forth the Fonntdn of 
Honey, so called from the sweetness and purity of the water. 
We drank of it, and I found the taste Tery agreeable, but my 
companion declared that it had an unpleasant woolly flaror. 
When we climbed a little higher, we found that the true source 
from which the fountain is supplied was abore, and that an 
Arab was washing a flock of sheep in it I We continued our 
walk along the side of the mountain to the other end of the 
city, through gardens of almonq, apricot, prune, and walnut- 
trees, bound each to each by great Tines, whose heaty arms 
they seemed barely able to support The interior of the town 
is dark and filthy; but it baa a long, busy basaar extending 
its whole length, and a caf6, where we procured the best 
coffee in Syria. 

KablouB is noted for the existence of a small remnant of the 
ancient Samaritans, The stock has gradually dwindled away, 
and amounts to only forty families, containing littla more thaa 
a hnndred and fifty indiTidoals. Thqr Uto in a paiticalar 
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1 quarter of the dij, and aie easilj distingnished from the other 

inhabitants bj the cast of their features. After our guide, a 
aatiTO of Nablons, had pointed oat three or four, I had no 
diffiealtj in recognising all the others we met. They hare 
long, bat not prominent noses, like the Jews ; small, oblong 
tjtMg narrow lips, and fair complexions, most of them haring 
brown hair. They appear to be held in considerable obloquy 
by the Moslems. Onr attendant, who was of the low class of 
▲rabs^ took the boys we met rery nQceremoniously by the 
head, calling ont: "Hero is another Samaritan I" He then 
eondaetA as to their synagogue, to see the celebrated Penta- 
teodi, whidi is there preserred. We were taken to a small, 
open ooort, shaded by an apricot-tree, where the priest, an old 
nan in a green robe and white turban, was seated in mcdita- 
tioo. He had a long grey beard, and black eyes, that lighted 
wp with a sadden expression of eager greed when we promised 
Um backsheesh for a sight of the sacred book. He arose and 
took as into a sort of chapel, foUowed by a number of Samari- 
tan boys. Kneeling down at a niche m the wall, he produced 
from behind a wooden case a piece of ragged parchment, writ- 
ten with Hebrew characters. But the guide was fiuniliar with 
tUs deception, and rated him so soundly that^ after a little 
keritation, he laid the fragment away, and produced a large tin 
c^indsr, eorered with a piece of green satin embroidered in 
gold. The boys stooped down and rererently kissed the 
blasoned eorer, before it was remored. The qrUnder, sliding 
open by two rows of Ungesi opened at the same time the * 
acroD* which was rolled at both ends. It was, 
a very aaoieBt manoseripti and in ranarkaUa presanra* 
Tht raita hati beesi eaiiMy fspaired and the soroll 
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iieatlj stitched upon another piece of parchment, eorered on 
the oatside with riolet satin. The priest informed me that it 
was written bj the son of Aaron ; but this does not coincide 
with the fact that the Samaritan Pentatench is different from 
that of the Jews. It is, however, no donbt one of the oldest 
parchment records in the world, and the Samaritans look nppn 
it with unbounded faith and reverence. The Pentateuch, 
according to their version, contains their onlj form of religion. 
Thej reject everything else which the Old Testament contains. 
Threq or four days ago was their grand feast of sacrifice, when 
they made a burnt offering of a lamb, on the top of Mount 
Oerizim. Within a short time, it is said they have shown 
some curiosity to become acquainted with the New Testament, 
and the High Priest sent to Jemsalem to procure Anbie 
copies. 

I asked one of the wOd-eyed boys whether he could read tiM 
sacred book. " Oh, yes,^ said the priest, " all these boys earn 
read it \" and the one I addressed inunediately pulled a vo1«m 
from his breast, and commenced reading in fluent Hebrew. It 
appeared to be a part of their church service, for both the 
priest and hoab, or doo^keeper, kept up a mnnfaig series of 
responses, and occasionally the whole crowd shonted ott somo 
deep-mouthed word in chorus. The old man leaned Amrwl 
with an expression as fixed and intense as if the text had 
become incarnate in him, following with his lips the aoori if 
the boy's voice. It was a strange picture of fsKgioiS enthi' 
siasm, and was of itself sufficient to convince no of the lifM* 
macy of the Samaritan's descent. When I rose toleaivo I gavv 
him the promised fee, and a smaller one to the hof who teai 
theservioe. This was the dgnal for a geninl allnek Am Mm 
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doorkeqwr and aU the hcjn who were pretent. Tfaej sor- 
roQiided me wMh eyes sperkliog with the desire of gain, kissed 
I the bofder of mj Jacket, stroked my beard ooaadogly with their 

\ heads, which they then Ussed, and, crowding up with a bois- 

tcroos show of affection, were aboot to faU on my neck in a 
beap^ after the old Hebrew fashion. The priest, damorons for 
J more, ibDowed with* glowing bee, and the whole group had a 

I I lioions and barchanalian character, which I should nerer hare 

I ' fasagfaied eonU qiring from snch a passion as aTarice. 

On retornbg to onr camp, we found Mentor and Tden^M^us 
arrired, but not on each friendly terms as their Greek proto- 
* tjpes. We were kept awake for a long time that night by 
their h^ words, and the first sound I heard the next morning 
eune from their tent Telemachns, I suspect, had found some 
isiaad of Calypso, and did not rdish the cold shock of the 
plunge faito the sea» by which Mentor had forced him away. 
He iadsted on retunbg to Jerusalem, but as Mentor would 
BOt allow Um a horse, he had not the courage to try it on foot. 
After a series of altercations, in which he took a pistol to 
shoot the dragoman, and applied rery profane terms to erery- 
body hi the company, his wrath dissolred into tean^ and when 
we left, Mentor had decided to rest a day at NaUous, and let 
Mm recover from the effects of the sUwnt 

Wo roda down the beautiful talleyi taUt^ the road to 

B eba st e (Saamrla), while our IqggageHnul^ kept dirsctly over 

die BOUBtains to Jenin. Our path at first followed the course 

^ of the stream, between turiy banks and through luxuriant 

I oichafds. The whola country we orerlookedwu planted with 

< B T »t rees » .and, oespt the very samarits of the 

wUk pMMk Vat two houn o« 
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north-east, leading orer the hills, and now and then dipping into 
beautiful dells. In one of these a iaige stream gushes from 
the earth in a full fountain, at the foot of a great olire-tree. 
The hill-side above it was a complete mass <rf foliage, crowned 
with the white walls of a Syrian vilfaigo. Descending the ral- 
ley, which is rery deep, we came in sight of Samaria, situated 
on the summit of an isolated hill. The sanctuary of the 
ancient Christian church of St. John towers high above the 
mud walls of the modem Tillage. Ridbg between olire- 
orchards and whcat>ficlds of glorious richness and beauty, we 
passed the remains of an acqueduct, and ascended the hill. 
The ruins of the church occupy the eastern summit. Part of 
them hare been conrcrtcd into a mosque, which the Ohriitiaft 
foot is not allowed td profane. The church, which is fai the 
Byzantine style, is apparently of the time of the Crusaders, 
It had ori^ally a central and two side-aisles, corered with 
groined Gothic vaults. The sanctuary is semi-circnkr, with a 
row of small arches, supported by double pillars. The dunreh 
rests on the foundations of some much more andent bnOdky— 
probably a temple belongfaig to the Roman city. 

Behind the modem village, the hill terminates In a long, 
eliptical mound, about one-thfard of a mile hi length. Wo 
made the tour of {t» and were surprised at ftndhig a bige 



% .number of columns, each of a single jriece of marUe. Ihtf 
t had once formed a double colonnade, extendfav from the 



'i church to a gate on the western side of the 

t native guide said they had been covered wUh aa aveh, mA 

constituted a long market or baiaar— a suppositiOB in vUik It 

may be conreet. From the gate, which k Mi dlittMi^ 

marked, we overkokid seteral deep vaD^ to tti w«i(^ iiil 

6 • 
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ofcr ttMm an, the Uim horizoA ct the Mediterranean, sooth of 

Onarea. On the northern side of the hill there are upwards 

of twtaij more pQlaiB standing, besides a number hurled 

down, and the remains of a quadrangular eolonnade, on the 

■de of the hin below. The total number of pillars on the 

I aaBUsii cannot be less than one hundred, from twelro to 

dghteen fbet in height. The hiU is strewn, eren to its base, 

with laige hewn blocks and fragments of sculptured stone. 

I The present name of the dtj was giren to it hj Herod, and it 

t ssnst haTu been at that time a most stately and beautiful 

pbee. 

We descended to a ralley on the east^ climbed a long 
aaeent, and after crossing the broad shoulder of a mountain 
r bejood, saw bdow us a landscape eren more magnificent than 

thai of NaUons. It wu.a great winding ralley, its bottom 
nUag bk wares of wheat and barley, while ereiy hilMde, up 
to the ban rod:, wu mantled with gfores of dlife. The rery 
aammits which looked bto this garden of Israel, were green 
wHh fragrant plants— wild thyme and sage, gnaphalium and 
Away to the west wu the sea» and hi the north- 
the SMMmtain dmfai of OarmeL We went down to the 
and pastar»4aad, and stopped to rsst at the Tillage 
oTOebai wUA haqgson thesideof theaMNBtaia. A spring 
of whitish but ddidous water gushed out of the soil, in the 
ssUstofalgoidiarl The women passed us, going back and 
Ibrlh with tan waterjara on their heads. 8eae heiMoya 
bm^ down a lode of blaA goats, and thqr wen aO gifea 
MnklaalaigeimdsBbowL Th^ wen beairtihl aatssal^ 
wHhlhlskovfed hens, while eyes^ and eaia a iMlkaff. li 
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Beyond this rMej we passed a drovlar barfSt wIMk Itam^ 
oatlot, >o that in winter the botton of it ttiat ka A lUi. 
' After winding among the hills aa hoar nofe^ we etM 0it «|ifk 
the town of Jenin, a Torldsh Tillage, with a tril fiMe lilMiiii 
at the head of the great plain of Esterfoa. It ll mffmfd fo 
be the ancient Jesreel, where the tenaagaal hmkd im 
thrown oat of the window. We pitdied oar ti«l ti 4 fi ltui 
near the town, nnder a beantifid mdberry tfOi^ ai4 at till 
place is in rery bad repute, engaged a maa to lei(|p glMffA «| 
night. An English famOy wu robbed there two or ttrM 
weelu ago. Onr gnard did Um dafy WiD, paring: bask Ml 
forth, and occasionall j gronndiog his mmktk to 1m^ a| til 
coorage by the sonnd. In the efealng, W t mf ^ k oMj^ i 
chameleon, a drolHoddng Utile efoatore^ wMeli ^ba^ 
in a marrelloas manner. 

Our road, next day, lay directly across the PUi ef 
Ion, one of the richest districU bt the ireiM. ll li OMir * 
green sea, corered with fields of wheat mA bailif , or grait 
grazing tracts, on which mnltitades of Aeep mA fdato Ofo 
wandering. In some respects it reoiinded IM of tte Tdlej 
of San Jo66, and if I were to Hken Psieellne to aoy other 
country I hare seen, it woold be OaSfenda. The ellwats and 
snccession of the seasons are the smM| tiM odB is wy sbaBar 
in quality, and the landseapea prsseol tke smm gooenl 
features. Here, in spring, the j^ains OM eofOiud with tkol 
deluge of floral Uoom, which OMkes OoHflofllftsessa a pandisii 
Here there are the sasM pietoNivfti fiwei^ the laae tadt 
Adds of wild oaU dotUag the mmtttknlAm, Ito saaM 
iromatie herbs laq»egBatli« the ilr with bdsi, isl ilova oOt 
the sasM bla^ doodlsas di|f Mi dMrlM ligbts.. WkBo 
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IniTdltag hen, I am eoDitentiy remiiided of oiur new Sjrb tm 
OePadSe. 

Tovaidi BOOBy Moont Tabor lepented itself from tke ckain 
of UDs before u, end etood out ebgly, at the extremity of tiie 
plaiB. Wo watered our bonea at a spring fai a iwamp, were 
aoora women were eoDeeted, beating with aticka the nshes 
they had gathered to mahe mats. After readdng the momh 
tahm OB the Borthem tide of the plain, an ascent of an boor 
and B-half, throogh a narrow glen, brought ns to Naatfethi 
which is sitaated fai a cnl-do-sae» nnder the highest peaks of 
the range. As we were passbg a rock j part of the road| 
Mr. HarrisoB's horse fell with him and seterdy fatfnred his 
leg. We were fortunate! j near onr destfaiatioB, and ob reach- 
the Latia CoBTeati Fra Joachim, to whose snrgical abOittes 
the traTofler's book bore witness, took him in charge. Kaaf 
others besUes ourselres haTe had reason to be thaakfnl for the 
good oflkes of the Latin moaks hi Palestine. I hare nerer 
met with a class more kind, cordial, and genial. ^AU the 
coBTCBts are bound to take in and entertain all appDcaats— 
of whatever creed cr nation — for the space of three daySi 

In the afternoon, Fra Joachim accompanied me to the 
Churdi of the Tfrgin, which is hidosed within the walls of the 
coBtent. It Is boQt orer the supposed site of the house hi 
wUch the moOier of Christ wu Utu^, at the time of the 
B^gelle BBBUBdatioB. Uader the Ugh altar, a light of stepa 
leads dowB to the shriae of the Tirgia, oa the threshdd of the 
hoase^ where tiie Aogd Gabriel's foot rested, as he stood, wttil 
a Uy h Us hand, aaaoaadBg the fldracaloos eoBosptioB. The 
of wUte marbk aad goM, gieamiag fai tiie light of 
a rOQ^ aieh of tiw aataral rod^ 
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from tiM sida of wUiAi hM|i * iMftty fragmeat of a grtnite 
pilter, toipeaded, as Um datoat britert^ by diviae power. Fra 
Joachim ioformed na lluit» whaa the Modems attempted to 
obliterate all tokeai of dm kolf place, thb pillar was preeerred 
bj a mirade, that the lacaHtf adght aot be lost to the Chris- 
tians. At the same Hme^ he said, the angels of Ood carried 
away the woodea hoaas whkh stood at the eatranee of the 
grotto ; and, after lettfaig It drq> in Marseilles, while they 
rested, picked It np agaia aad set it down in Loretto, where it 
still remafam. As ha said tUs, there was sodi entire, absolota . 
belief ia the good BMHdt's eyes, aad sach happiness in that 
belief, that not Ibr tea thaes the gold oa the shrine woold I 
hafe expressed a doabt of the story. He then bade me kned, 
that I might sea the spot where the angel stood, and dcTontly 
repeated a pateraoaler iHiflo I coatemphitod the pare phite of 
SBOwy asarble, sarrAaaded with rases of fngrant lowers, 
between whidk haag eressets of gold, wherein porfamed oib 
were baming. AH the decorations of the place conreyed the * 
Idea of traasoeadent parity and sweetness ; and, for the first 
time in Paketiae, I wbhed for perfect faith in the spot Behind 
the ^faie, there are two or three chambers in the rock, which 
serred as habitatloas for the fimdly of the Yligin. 

A yoaog Ohristiaa Nasarene afterwards condncted me to 
the Hoase of Joseph, the Carpenter, which is bow iadosed hi 
a Httle chapel. It is merely a fragsMnt of wall, andonbtedly 
as oU as the time of Christ, and I felt wiUing to consider it a 
geaaiae relie. There was an honest ronghness aboat the lavge 
stones, ladoebg a small room called the oaipeater's shop, 
WUehleoaMnotfindltlamyhearttodonbt. Besides,lBa 
qdet ^oaatqr towa lika Naiareth^ which has aerer kaowa 
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! ndi Tidantodes m Jorusaleiii, much more dependence can bo 

I ' pheed on pcqpnlar tradition. For the same reason, I looked 

with ref e rence on the Table of Christy also inclosed within a 
' ' diapd. This is a large, natural rock, abont nine feet hj 

tvdfe^ nearlf square, and quite flat on the top. It is said 
that it once senred as a table for Christ and his Disciples. The 
bafldiag called the Schod of Christ, where he went with other 
diildreo of his Age, is now a church of the Syrian Christians, 
who were performing a doleful mass, in Arabic, at the time of 
mj Tirit. It is a taalted apartment, about fortj feet long, and 
obIj the lower part of the wall is andent. 4-t each of these 
places^ the Kazarene put into mj hand a jriece of pasteboard, 
mt which wu printed a prayer in Latin, Italian, and Arabic, 
with the InibrmatfoB that whoerer Tisited the place, and 
saada the prayer, would be entitled to iOTen years^ faidulgence. 
I ddy toad all the prayers, and, aoeordingfy, my ( 
^ to be at rest for twenty-one yean. 
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CHAPTER Til. • 

THB OOVVTST OF OALILBB. 

Oqwttvt firwi Hanftlh-A ChrMIn Chriat Awtnl tf MmmI 
B«irft»-nt PMW»m«f t a»of Eli>ltTibtrt— -AKfllii 

ftovtn tf «tiaM-ffh« ifam tr 

r eoiMir-nt Ufwi tr UteMo-«cU tl-KftAI-AB 

•• BtyoikI tr« B0lliidU*B mooiatelM vT grMBt 
Ab« tht 4Mototo Mill of ttM wIM QMtorrat; 
Ab4 I PMM oo th« gMl-cngt vT V»b«r lo ■•• 
Tte flMM^r thj walMi O dark OtUlM I'^Wnnoi. 

•tfui (Qmww VUUpfi), JAV 11^ IM. 

Wi left Naiareth on the morning of the 8th inst. Mj 
companion had done to well nnder the care of Fra Joachim 
that he was able to ride, and onr Joomej was not delayed hj 
his acddent. The benedictions of the good Franciscans accom- 
panied OS as we rode away from the GonTenti past the Foun- 
tain of the Yirgin, and out of the pleasant little ralley where 
the boy Jesns wandered for many peaoofnl years. The Chris- 
tian guide we engaged for Mount Tabor had gone ahead, and 
we did not find him until we had trareUed for more than two 
hours among tiie Ulls. As we approached the saered moun- 
tain, we came upon the region of oaks— the first oak I had 
seen sfaice tearing Europe last autumn, lliere are three or 
four tarieties, some with erergreen foliage^ and In their wild 
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hxoriaiiee and the pfeioresqncneu of their forms and gronp- 
iDgig ihtj resemble those of California. The sea ct grass and 
lowers ia which ihtj stood was sprinkled with thick tofts of 
wild oats — another point ct resemblance to the latter country. 

I Bat here, there is no gdd; there, no sacred memories. 

The gnlde was waiting for ns beside a spring, among the 

! trees. He was a tall joath of about twenty, with a mild, 

1 saboiissifo face, and wore the dark-blue turban, which appears 

to be the badge of a natife Syrian Christian. I found myself 
ioTolantarily pi^g him for belonging to a despised sect. 
There is no disgnising the fact that one feels much more 
respect for the Mussnhnan rulers of the East, than for their 
oppressed snljects who profess his own faith. The surest way 
to make a man contemptible is to treat him contemptuously, 
and the Oriental Christians, who hare been despised for cento- 
tici^ are^ with some few exceptions, despicable enough. Now, 
howereTi since the East has become a farorite field of trarel, 
and the Frank possesses an equal dignity with the Modem, the 
natiTe Christians are beginning to hold up their heads, and the 

I letam of self-respect wOl, in the course of time, make them 

Mount Tabor stands a little in adrance ct the hill-coontry, 
with whkk it is connected only by a low spur or shoulder, its 
base befa« the Plain <rf Esdraelon. This is probably the 
leaaos why It has been fixed upon as tho place of the Trans- 

ilgvatkm, as it is not mention^ by name in the New Testa- 
ment The woids are: ** an high mountain apart,'' whkh some 
^ nffpo$9 to refer to the position of the mountain, and not to 

« the ffsmotsasss of Christ and the three Disdpies from men. 

Tko rito of tho aMNntaia are oorered with dumps of oak. 
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hawthorn and other trees, in many places OTerron with the 
white honeysQcklei its fingers droppmg with odor of notmeg 
and cloves. The ascent, hj a steep and winding path, occa* 
pied an honr. The sonunit is nearl j level, and resembles some 
overgrown American field, or " oak opening." The grass is 
more than knee-deep ; the trees grow high and strong, and 
there are tangled thickets and bowers of vines without end. 
The eastern and highest end of the mountain is covered with 
the remains of an old fortres^eon^ent, once a place ct great 
strength, from the thickness of its walls. In a sort of cell 
formed among the ruins we found two monk-hermits. I 
addressed them in all languages of which I know a salutation, 
without eifect, but at last made | out that they were Walla- 
chians. They were men of thirty-five, with stupiid faces, dirty 
garments, beards run to waste, and fur caps. Their cell was a 
mere hovel, without furnituroi except a horrid caricature of 
the Virgin and Child, and four books of prayers in the Bulga* 
rian character. One of them walked about knitting a stock- 
ing, and paid no attention to us ; bnt the other, after giving 
us some deliciously cold water, got upon a pile of rubbish, and 
stood regarding ns with open mouth while we took breakfast 
So far from this being a cause of annoyance, I felt really glad 
that our presence had agitated the stagnant waters of his 
mind. 

The day was hasy and sultry, but the panoramic view from 
Mount Tabor was still very fine. The great Flam of Esdradon 
lay below us like a vast mosaic of green and brown— jasper 
and verd^mtique. On the west. Mount Carmd lifted his head 
above the blue horison Une of the Mediterranean. Turning to 
ibo other side» a strip of the Sea <rf Galilee gUmmered deep 
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I { down among tlie hiUs, and the Ghor, or the Yallej of the 

|t Joidaiiy itretehed like a broad, gash through them. Beyond 

them, the coqnUy of Djebcl A^elonn^ the andent Decapolis» 
which still holds the waOs of Oadara and the temples and 

t theatres of Djerash, faded awaj into rapor, and^ still farther 

to the south, the desolate hills of Oilead, the home of Jeph- 

< thah. Moont Hermon is risible when the atmosphere is clear, 

• b«t we were not able to see it. 

From the top <rf Moont Tabor to Ifberias, on the Sea of 

J Galilee^ is a Jonmej of fire hoors, through a wild country; 

with but one single miserable Tillage on the road. At first 
we rode through lonely dells, grown with oak and brilliant 

I with flowers, especially the large purple mallow, and then orer 

broad, tredess tracts of rolling land, but partially cultivated. 
The beat wu rery great ; I had no thermometer, but should 

I Judge the temperature to hare been at least 96^ in the shade. 

From the edge of the uphind tract, we looked down on the 
Sea of Galilee— a beautiful sheet of water sunk among the 
mooiitafai^ and more than 800 feet below the lerel of the 
Mediterranean. It by unrulBed in the bottom of the basin, 
leflectbg the peaks of the bare red mountafais beyond it. 
Tiberias wu at our reiy feet, a few palm trees alone relieTing 
i the aakedoen of its dull walls. After taking a welcome drink 

at the Fountain of Fig-trees^ we descended to the town, which 
haa a desolate and foriom air. Its waUs hare been partly 
throws down by earthquakes, and nerer repaired. We found 
our teaU already pitched on the bank abore the lake, and 
lader €M of the tottering towen. 

Vol a breath of air wu stirring ; the red hilla smouldered 
fa «he heal» and the waten of GcMMffeth at oar (bet gli» 
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mered with an oilj smoothness, unbroken by a ripple. We 
nntwisted our tnrbans, kicked off onr boggy troirsers, and 
speedily releasing ourselves from the barbarous restraints of 
dress, dipped into the tepid sea and floated lazily out nntfl wo 
could feel the exquisite coldness of the living springs which 
sent up their jets from the bottom. I was lying on my bock, 
moving my fins Just sufficiently to keep afloat, and gasbg 
dreamily througb half-closed eyes on the forlorn palms of 
Tiberias, when a shrill roice hailed me with : " Howa^jl* 
get out of onr way I'' There, at the old stone gateway below 
onr tent, stood two Oalilean damsels, with heavy earthen jars 
upon their heads. "Go away yourselves, O maidens I''* I 
answered, " if you want us to come out of the water.'' ** But 
we must fill onr pitchers," one of them replied. "Then fill 
them at once, and be not afraid ; or leave them, and we will 
fill them for you.'' Thereupon they put the pitchers down, but 
remained watching us very complacently while we sank the 
vessels to the bottom of the lake, and let them fill from the 
colder and purer tide of the springs. In bringing them back 
through the water to the gate, the one I propelled before me 
happened to strike against a stone, and its fair owner, on 
receivmg it, immediately pointed to a crack in the side, which 
she declared I had made, and went off lamenting. After wo 
had resumed our garments, and were enjoying the iripe of 
indolence and the coffee of contentment, she returned and 
made such an outcry, that I was fun to purchaie peace by the 
price of a new pitcher. I passed the first hours of the night 
in looUng out of my tent^oor, as I lay, on the stan sparkling 
in the boeom of Oalilee, like the sheen of Assyrian spean^ and 
the glare of the great firee kindled on the opposite Aon. 
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The next day, we trarelled norihwaid aloog the kko, 
puifaig throogh coDtinooiis thickets of oleander, fragrant with 
iti hearj pink blossoms. The thistles were more abundant 
and beantifnl than ever. I noticed, in particular, one with a 
•aperb globnlar flower ct a bright bine color, which would 
make a choice ornament for our gardens at home. At the 
north-western head of the lake, the monnt^s fall back and 
leare a large tract of the richest meadow-hind, which narrows 
away into a deep dell, overhnug bj high mountain headlands, 
fiioed with naked clilb of red rock. The features of the land- 
■cape are magnificent. Up the dell, I saw plainly the Mount 
of Beatitude, beyond which lies the rilli^ of Cana of Galilee. 
In oomhig np the meadow, we passed a miserable little Tillage 
of thatched mud huts, almost hidden by the rank weeds which 
grew around them. A withered old crone sat at one ct the 
doors, sunning herself. '* What is the name of this Tillage T^ 
I asked. ''It is Mejdel,'' was her reply. This was the j 

•sdent Hagdala, the home of that beautiful but sinful Mag- I 

dalene, whose repentance has made her one of the brightest of 
the Saints. The crystal waters of the lake here Iutc a shore 
of the deanest pebbles. The path goes winding through olean- 
ders^ nebbuks, patches of hollyhock,, anise-seed, fennel, and 
other spicy plants, while, on the west, great fields of barley . 
ataad ripe for the cutting. In some places, the Fellahs, men 
and women, were at work, reaping and binding the sheaTes. 
After crosring t^is tracts we came to the hill, at the foot of 
which was a mined khan, and on the summit, other nndistin- 
gnishable rains, supposed by some to be those of Capernaum. 
The ilto of that exalted town, howertr. Is itiU a matter of 
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We journeyed cm in a meet iweltering atmosphere OTer the 
ascending hOls, the ralley of the Upper Jordan lying deep on 
our right. In a shallow hollow, nnder ono of the highest 
peaks, there stands a largo deserted khan, orer a well ct rerj 
cold, sweet water, called Bir Yautsuf by the Arabs. Some- 
where near it, according to tradition, is the field where Joseph 
was sold by his brethren ; and the well is, no donbt, looked 
upon by many as the identical pit into which he was thrown* 
A siatcly Turk of Damascus, with four serrants behind him, 
came riding up as we were resting in the gateway of the khan, 
and, in answer to my question, informed me that the well was 
so named from Nebbee Toussuf (the Prophet Joseph), and not 
from Sultan Joseph Saladin. He took us for his countrymen, 
accosting me first in Turkish, and, eren after I had talked with 
' him some time in bad Arabic, asked me whether I had been 
making a pilgrimage to the tombs of certain holy Moslem saints, 
in the neighborhood of Jaffa. He joined company with us, how- 
erer, and snared his pipe with me, as we continued our journey. 
We rode for two hours ttoore over hills bare of trees, but 
corered thick with grass and herbs, and finally lost our way. 
Francois went ahead, dashmg through the'fields of barley and 
lentils, and wo reached the path again, as the Waters of 
Herom came fai sight We then descended into the Talley of 
the Upper Jordan, and encamped opposite the lake, at Ain el- 
Mellaha (the Fountain of the SaIt>Works), the first souroe of 
the sacred rirer. A stream of water, sufficient to turn balf-*> 
doien mills, gushes and gurgles up at the foot of the mountain. 
There are the remains of an ancient dam, by which a largo 
pod was formed for the irrigation of the ralley. It still sqh 
plies a Uttle Arab miU below the fountain. This is a frontier 
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fmi, between the Jnrisdictioiis of the Pashas of Jenisalem 
•ad Damascus, and the mmkkaim of the Greek GaloTer, who 
left ns at Tiberias, was obliged to paj a dat j of seren and a 
half piastres on fifteen mats, which he had boaght at Jemsar 
lem for one and a half piastres each« The poor man will 
perii^is make, a dosen piastres (about half a dollar) on these 
mats at Damascus^ after carrying them on his mole for more 
than two handled miles. 

We pitdied onr tents on the grasqr meadow below the 
miD-« charmbg qK>t. with Tell el-Khanzir (the hill of wild 
boars) Jost in front. OTer the Waters of Merom. and the snow- 
giretked snmmit of Djebd esh^hekb— the great Mount Her- 
HMB— ioweriqg high abore the rallej. This is the loftiest 
peak of the Anti-Lebanon, and is 10.000 feet abore the sea. 
Ihe next mombg. we rode for three hours before reaching the 
■eoond qiring of the Jordan, at a place which Francois called 
Tdl d-Kadi. but which did not at all answer with the descrip- 
tkm girea me by Dr. Robinson, at Jerusalem. The u^ier 
part of the broad ralley. whence the Jordan draws his waters, 
is flat^ moist, and but little cultirated. There are immense 
herds of sheep, goats, and builaloes wandering orcr it. The 
people are a dark Arab tribe, and lire in tents and miserable 
day huts. Where the ralley ht^bn to slope upward towards 
the una. they plant wheats bariey. and lentils. The soil is the 
latest brown loam, and the harrests are wonderfully rich. I 
mm many traeta^of wheati from half a mfle to a mfle in extent^ 
wUA would aTurage forty budiels to the acre. Tet the 
gfound is aerer manured, and the Arab plough scratdies up 
halafowiaAeB oTthe eurfhee. What a paradise isight be* 
made of thb eouatiy, were U In better haada I 
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Tho socond spring is not qnite so lurge m Ain el-MelUhft ; 
bat, like it, poors oat a strong stream from a single sooioe. 
The pool was filled with women, washing the hearj fleeces of 
their sheep, and beating the dirt oat of their striped camePa- 
hair abas with long poles. We left it, and entered on a slope 
of stonj groand, forming the head of the rallej. The Tiew 
extended soathward, to the mountains closhig the northern 
core of the Sea of Galilee. It was a grand, rich landscape- 
so rich that its desolation seems forced and unnatoraL High 
on the summit of a moantain to the west» the ruins of a largo 
Crasader fortress looked down upon us. The sofl, whidi 
slowly climbs upward through a long Tolley between Lebanon 
and Anti-Ijebanon, is cut with deep raTines. The path is rerj 
difficult to find ; and while we were riding forward at random, 
looking in all directions for our baggage mules, we started up 
a beautiful gazelle. At last, about noon, hot» hungrj, and 
thirsty, we reached a swift stream, roaring at the bottom of a 
deep rarine, through a bed of gorgeous foliage. The odor of 
the wild grape-blossoms, which came up to us, as we rode along 
the edge, was orerpowering in its sweetness. An old bridge 
of two arches crossed the stream. There was a pOe of rocks 
against the central pier, and there we sat and took breakfast 
in tho shade of the maples, while the cold green waters foamed 
at our feet B7 all the Nidads and Tritons, what a J07 there 
is in beholdbg a running stream 1 ^Bkb rirers of Lebanon are 
miracles to me, after mj knowledge of the Desert A eom> 
pany of Arabs, ssTen hi all, were gathered under the bridge ; 
and, from a flute which one of them blew, I Judged th^ were 
takbg a pastoral holiday. We kept our pistols beside m; fcr 
we did not like their looks. Before leaTfa«, tbqr teM ■■ thai 
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the eonitiy wm fan of robben, tod adfised us to be on the 
toofamt We rode more earefoUj, after this, tod kept with 
ov beggmge on reaching it. An boor after leaTing the bridge, 
we came to a huge ciienhur, or rather annular monnd, oyer- 
grovB with knee-deep grass and clomps oT oak-trees. A large 
strcasi, of a bright Uae color, gushed down the north side, 
and after half embradng the moond swept off across the 
SMadows to the Waters of Merom. There could be no doubt 
that this was Tell el-Kadi, the site of Dan, the most northern 
tows of andeat Israel. The mound on which it was buUt is 
the crater of an extinct Tolcano. The Hebrew word Dan 
sarnies •'judge,'' and I^U el-Kadi, in Arabic, is ''The HiU of 
.heJadge." 

The Anti-Lebaaoa now rose near us, its northern and 
western slopes green with trees and grass. The first range, 
perhaps 6,000 feet in height, shut ont the snowj head of Her- 
moa ; but stiD the Tiew was sublime in its large and harmoni- 
ous outlines.. Our road was through a countrj resembling 
Afca£ir-ihe earth hidden bj a dense bed of grass and 
lowers ; tUdLcts of blossoming shrubs ; old, old oaks, with 
the most gnarled of trunks, the most picturesque of boughs, 
and the flossiest of green leares ; oUre-trees of amasbg aati* 
quity; and, threadbg and enliTening all, the clear-cold floods 
of Lebamm. This was the true haunt of Pan, whose altars 
ars BOW before ms^ graren on the sMrUe crags of Hermoo, 
LooUng Oft those altars, and on the landscape, lorely as a ' 
Orsdas dreaoi, I forget thai the lament has long been sung i 
•Tte^PaaisdeadP 

la aaolhsr hour, wt reached this place, the andeat GMsrsa 
PfaDlppi, aow a poor TiDagu, emboweied ia magniflcent trees, 
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and washed by glorioi^ waters. There are abaodaot remaiM 
of the old city : fragmeats of immense walls ; broken granite 
colnmns ; traces of paremcnts ; great blocks of hewn stone ; 
marble pedestals, and the like. In the rock at the foot of the 
mountain, there are sereral elegant niches, with Greek faiserip- 
tions, besides a large natural grotto. Below them, the water 
gushes up through the stones, in a hundred streaAs, forming 
a flood of considerable sixe. We hare made our camp in an 
olire grore near the end of the Tillage, beside an immense 
terebinth tree, whidi is inclosed in an open court, pared with 
stone. This is the town-hall of Banias, where the Shekh dis- 
penses justice, and at the same time, the resort of all the idlers 
of the place. We went up among them, soon after our arrlTal, 
and were giTcn seats of honor near the Shekh, who talked with 
me a long tune about America. The people exhibit a rery 
sensible curiosity, desiring to know the extent of our country, 
the number of inhabitants, the amount of taxation, the price 
of grain, and other solid information. 

The Shekh and the men of the place inform us that the 
Druses are infesting the road to Damascus. TUs tribe is in 
rebellion in Djebel Hauaran, on account of the conscription, 
and some of them, it appears, hare taken refuge In the fast* 
nesses of Hermon, where they are beginning to plunder tn^ 
Tellers. WhQe I was talking with the Shekh, a Druse came 
down bcm the mountains, and sat for half an hour among the . 
^ Tilhigers, under the terebinth, and we haTe Just beard that he 
has gone back the way he came. TUs fact has giren us some 
anxiety, as he may hare been a q>y sent down to gathiBr newi} 
and, if so, we are almost certain to be waylaid. If we were 
wsil arme^, we should not fear a doiea, bat aO our weepcoi 
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of a nrord ud four pistota. After oonnilting toge- 
ther, vt decided to apply to the Shekh for two anued men, to 
icoonpaaj HI. I aoeordinglj went to hiffl again, and eihiUted 
the tenao of the Paaha of Jemsalem, which he read, etating 
that^ even without it, he would hare felt it hie duty to grant 
o«r reqnett Thii ie the graoefnl way in which the Orientals 
inhndt to^ peremptory order. He thinks that one man will 
be sofldent^ as wt shall probaUy not meet with any large 
party. 

ne day has been, and stOl is, ezoessiTely hot The atmos- 
phere is sweltering, and all aromid us, orer the thick patches of 
BsOow and wild mostard, the bees are hnmndng with a con- 
tinwMS soltry sonnd. The Shekh, with a number of lasy 
Tillagers^ is stOl seated under the terebfaith, in a teat pf shade, 
h n p enfa u s to the sun, Icaahear the rush of the fountains of 
Baataa— the holy qsrings of Hermon, whence Jordan is born. 
Bat what is thisr The odor of the Tdrety weed of Shiraa 
■eets my nostrils { a dsA-^jed son of Pan places the naigfai- 
MiaimylBei{aad,bubbliviMresweeaythaa the streems 
of JoidM,the iaesMe SMst dear to the god dims the OTStal 
osMsr, and loata froB wijlifilh ri^ythmb q|aoulatioiiSL I^ 
•se^aminiLfcadial 
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flM BtialM0«tr«-OMtfftAmiipp(-ntTalif af *• BnMi-flM 
HifMB--la AI«fB-.lteM4lBg A Bftt«--XMrttat vtew af QNM 
AlMn-OiBip At Xalu»*W« IU« lilo DMDMew. 

BlMAMHiJaV^Wi- 

Wb rose early, so m to be ready for a long march. The 
gaard came— a mlld-lodkiog' Arab — ^withoat arma ; bat on onr 
refasing to take him thns, he broaght a Turkish mii8ket» terri- 
ble to behold, bat qaite goiltlees of any marderoas intent 
We gare oarselrea ap to fate, with trae Arab rerignation, and 
began aecendbg the Anti-Lebanon. Up and ap, by itony 
paths, nnder the oaks, beside the streams, and between the 
wheat-fields, we climbed for two hoars, and at last reached a 
comb or ^Tiding ridge, whence we coold look into a Talley on 
the other side, or rather inclosed betwMi the main chab and 
the olBdioot named DJebd Heish, which stretches away towards 
the soath-east Aboat half-way ap the ascent^ we passed the 
ruined acropolis of Oesarea Philippi, crowning the sommit of 
a lower peak. The walls and bastions oorer f great extent of 
groand« and were erUeBtly osed as a stronghold in the lUddit 
Ages. 
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* Tbe rallej into which we descended lay diiectty under one 

\ of the peaks of Henmm and the rills that watered it were fed 

I froB his snow-fields. It was inhaUted by Druses, bot no men 

wen to be seen, except a few poor husbandmen, ploughing on 
the flsoontain-sides. The women, wearing those enormous 
on their heads which distinguish them from the Moham- 
females, were wasUng at a pool below. We crossed 
the TaDeyi and slowly ascended the height on the oppo- 
aite sUe^ takfaig care to keep with the baggage^nules. Up to 
tUs time, we met rery few persons ; and we forgot the antici- 
pated perils in contemplathig the rugged scenery of the Anti- 
LebaaoiL The mountain-sides were brilllaat with flowers, and 
many new and beautiful specimens arrested our attention. The 
aqAodd grew in bunches beside the streams^ and the laige 
aoailet anemone outshone OTen the poppy, whose color here is 
the quintessence of flame. Fire hours after learfaig Banias, 
wt reached the highest part of the pass — a dreary Tdcanio 
region, eorered with fragments of hira. Just at this phu», 
an old Arab met us, and, after scanning us doedy, stopped 
and accosted Derrishl The latter immediately came running 
ahead, quite exdted with the news that the old man had seen 
a company of about fifty Druses descend from the sides of 
Mount Hermon, towards the road wt were to tratel We 
ianediatdy ordered the baggage to halt, and Mr. Harrison, 
VnuQckf aftd mysdf rode on to reconndtre. Our guard, the 
Tuliaat man of Banias, whose teeth already chattered with 
.fear, prudently kept with the baggage. We crossed the ridge, 
and watched the stony moontaiMides for some time ; but no 
spear or gStteriag guft4iand eodd wt aee. The caraTaa waa 
then aet In iMtfcm; and wt had not proceeded br beAm Wt 
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met a second oompanj of Anibt, who informed as that the 
road was free. i 

Learing the heights, we descended cantionsly into a raTino 
with walb of rough rolcanic rock 6n each side. It was a pass 
where three men might hare stood their ground against a 
hundred ; and we did not feel thoroughly conrinced of onr 
safety till we had threaded its many windings and emerged 
upon a narrow Talley. A Tillage called Beit Jenn ni^tled 
under the rocks ; and below it^ a grore of pophir-trees shaded 
the banks of a rapid stream. We had now fairly crossed the 
Anti-Lebanon. The dazsling snows of Mount Hermon oTer- 
hung us on the west ; and, from the opening of the ralleyi we 
looked across a wild, waste country, to the distant range of 
DJebel Hauaran, the seat of the present rebellion, and one of 
the most interestmg regions of Syria. I regretted more than 
erer not being able to reach it. The ruins of Bosrah, Ezra, 
and other andent cities, would well repay the arduous charac- 
ter of the journey, while the trareller might succeed in getting 
some insight into the life and habits of that singuUir people^ 
the Druses. But now, and perhaps fSr some tfane to come, 
there is no chance of entering the Hauaran. 

Towards the nuddle of the afternoon, we reached a large 
Tillage, whidi is usually the end of thcfirst day's Journey from 
Banias. Our men wanted to stop here, but we considered 
that to halt then would be to'increase the risk, and decided to 
push on to Eataaa, four hours' Journey from I)amascua Hh^ 
yielded with a bad grace; and we Jogged on orer the stony 
road, crossfaig the long hDls whidi form thd eastern base of the 
Anti-Lebaaon. Before loog, another Arab met us with the 
news that tbeia was an encampneai of Druses on the plaia 
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between ub and Katann. At this, oar gnardi who had reco* 
tered sufficient spirit to rido a few paces in adrance, fell back, 
and the fanpasstre Derrish became greatly agitated. Where 
there is an nncertain danger, it is alwajs better to go ahead 
than to torn back ; and we did so. Bnt the (piard reined vp 
OB the top of the first ridge, trembling as he pointed to a dis- 
tant hill, and cried out: "iUd,aJMAeii^/'» (There they are I) 
There were, in bet, the shadows of some rocks, wliich bore a 
bint resemUanoe to tents. Before snnset, we reached the last 
dedlTity of the monntauis, and saw far in the dnsky plain, the 
loQg green belt of the gardens of Damascus, and here and 
4hers the indistinct glimmer of a minaret Katana, onr rest* 
iag-plaoe for the night, lay below ns, buried in orchards of olire 
and orange. We pitched our tents on the banks of a beautiM 
stream, enjoyed the pipe of tranquillity, after our long march, 
and soon forgot the Druses, in a slumber that lasted unbroken 
tiDdawn. 

In the morning we sent back the man of Banias, left the 
baggage to take care of itself, and rode on to Damascus, as 
fttt as our tired horses could carry us. The plain, at first 
barren and stony, became enliTened with Yineyards and fields 
of wheat, as we adranced. Arabs were ererywhere at work, 
ploughing and directing the water-courses. The belt of liYing 
green, the bower in wUdi the great dty, the Queen of the 
Orlenti Udea her beauty, drew nearer and nearer, stretching 
out m ereseeat of foliage for miki on either hand, that gra- 
dnaSy narrowed and reesiTed ua into its cod and fragrant 
heart We sank into n sea of olire, poncgranate, orange^ 
ylumi, qprieot^ wabnt^ and plaae trees, aad were kat The 
in tha foDfsf snfiMe abofO} bat wo 
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through the green depths, below hb reach, and thoa^ drifted 
OD through miles of shade, entered the ci^. 

Since oor arriral, I find that two other parties of trayellerSy 
one of which crossed the Anti-Lebanon on the northern side of 
Mount Hermon, were obliged to take gnards, and saw sereral 
Druse spies posted on the heights, as the/ passed. A Russiaa 
gentleman trayelUng bcm here to Tiberias, was stopped three 
times on the road, and onl j escaped being plundered from the 
fact of his baring a Druse dragoman. The disturbances are 
more serious than I had anticipated. Four rq;imettts left here 
jesterdaj, sent to the aid of a company of eayalry, wUdi Is 
surrounded bj the rebek in a TaOej of Dqjebel Hanaraa, and 
unaUe to get out • 
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CHAPTER IX. 

FIOTVmia OP DAMASCUS. 

inn mil tnm Ikt AnU-ltbMwe tettrtot *• Olf^A IHonM of Banan-AA 
OrinM Bi d 0» fhartrt Tho ■mmw H p ti Md ODilM-Tht Blvm of 
H m m iw Mn i n <flW ltM Jt i l Aliaw AC IIIH ii Gwmiwi i B -Tlwftwwi 
fiMSif BwMw lMtt-a«i«w4 of Humn AHawfcM Aa AfriTtl frm 
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Damascob is ooDsidered by many tniTenen as the best remaiii- 
iag tjpe of an Oriental dty. Constaiitiiiople is semi-Earopean ; 
Cairo is last becoming so; bot DainasciiSy away from the 
Ughways of eommerce, seated alone between the Lebanon and 
the Syrian Desert^ stOl retains^ in its ontward aspect and in 
the diancter of its inhabitants, all the pride and fanqr and 
fanaticism of the times of the Caliphs. With this Judgment, 
In general terms, I agree ; bat not to itt ascendancy, in erery 
rapeet^ orer Cairo. Tnie, when yon behold Damascos bcm 
the Balahfyeh, the last dope of the Anti-Lebanon, it is the 
loalhBtfcm of all that yon haTO dreamed of Oriental splendor} 
the worid has no pietnre sMire dasaUog* U i> Beaaty oarrled 
to the SdbUms^ as I hare fdt when onriookii« acme boond> 
of palmi within the mpfos. ftem the hill, whose 
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ridges heare behind yoo notil in the eonth they rise to the 
snowy head of Mount Hermotti the ptat Syrian plain 
stretches away to the Euphrates, broken at distances of ten 
and fifteen miles, by two detached monntatn chains. In a ter- 
rible gorge at your side, the rircr Barrada, the ancient 
i Pharpar, forces its way to the plain, and its waters, dirided 

into twclre different channels, make all between yon and those 
blue island-hills of the desert, one great garden, the boundaries 
of which your vision can barely distinguish. Its longest 
diameter cannot be less than twenty miles. Yon look down on 
a world of foliage, and fruit, and blossoms, whose hue, by 
contrast with the barren mountains and the yellow rim of the 
desert which incloses it, seems brighter than all other gardens 
in the world. Through its centre, following the course of the 
rirer, lies Damascus ; a line of white walls, topped with domes 
and towers and tall minarets, winding away for miles through 
the green sea. Nothing less than a city of palaces, whose 
walls are marble and whose doors are irory and pearl, could 
keep up the endiantment of that distant riew. 

We Tode for an hour through the gardens before entering 
the gate. The fruit>trees, of whaterer rariety— -walnut, olire^. 
apricot, or fig— were the noblest of their kind. Boses and 
pomegranates in bloom starred the dark foliage, and the 
scented Jasmine orerhunif the walls. But as we i^roached 
the city, the riew was obscured by high mud walls on either , 
side of the road, and we only caught glimpses now and then 
of the fragrant wilderness. The first street we entered was 
low and mean, the houses of day. FoUowing this, we eaae 
to an nncofered basaar, with rude shops on either aide^ pio> 
teeted by mala sttetched in firont and fapperled bj pdsi. 
* 6 
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Hen an lorts of common Btolb and ntensOs were sold, and 
' the Btreet was fiUed with crowds of FeUahs and Desert Arabs. 
Two laij^ sjcamores shaded it, and the Seraglio of the Pasha 
of Damaseos, a pfaiin two-story baOding, faced the entrance of 
the midn basaar^ which branched off into the city. We tamed 
into this^ and after passing through seTeral small bazaars 
alocked with dried fmits, pipes and pipe-bowls, groceries, and 
•n the primitiTe wares of the East, reached a large passage, 
cofered with a steep wooden roof, and entirely occupied by 
Teadera of silk stalls. Out of this we passed throngh another, 
dCToted to saddles and bridles ; then another, foil of sptcesi 
and at last reached the grand basaar, where all the richest 
BtnA of Europe and the East were disphiyed in the shops. 
We rode slowly along through the cool twilight, crossed here 
and there by long pencils of white light, falling through 
apertnes fai the roof, and Qluminatingthegay turbans and silk 
caftans of the lasy merchants. But out of this bazaar, at 
ialerfals, opened the grand gate of a khan, giTing nsaTiewof 
Its marble courts its fountains, and the dark arches of its store- 
rooms; or the door of a mosqiue, with its mosaic floor and pil- 
lared eorrldor. The interminable Unes of bazaars, with their 
atao s pheres of qiice and ftidt and fragrant tobacco ; the 
hashed ttead of the slippered crowds ; the plash of foiling foon- 
laias aad the bubbling of innumerable naighilehs ; the pictur- 
mpm iserdmots and their eustomers, no kmger In the big 
Irowasrs of Egjpti but the hNig caftans and abas of Syria ; 
the ahasaee of Frank foces and d r essei I n aP these there was 
iha ti«a spirit of the Oriant» and so for, we weia charmed 
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Ulnsion was liit dissipatod. It had once been the home of 
some rich merchant. The court into which we were ushered 
is pared with marble, with a great stone basin, sarroonded with 
tascs of flowering plants, in the centre.* Two large lemon 
trees shade the entrance, and a rinc, climbing to the top of 
the house, makes a leafy arbor orer the flat roof. The walls 
of the house are painted in horizontal bars of blne^ white, 
orange and white — a gay grotesqueness of stjle which does 
not offend the eye under an eastern sun. On the southern 
side of the court is the Uwan^ an arrangement for whidi the 
houses of Damascus are noted. It is a raulted apartment, 
twenty feet high, entirely open towards the court, except a fine 
pointed arch at the top, decorated with encaustic ornaments of 
the most brilliant colors. In front, a tesselated parement of 
marble leads to the doors of the chambers on each side. 
Beyond this is a raised Boor covered with matting, and along 
the farther end a diran, whoso piled cushions are the most 
tempting trap erer set to catch a lazy man. Although not 
naturally indolent, I find it impossible to resist the fascination 
of this lounge. Leaning back, cross-legged, agahist the 
cushions, with the inseparable pipe in one's hand, the riew of 
the court, the water-basin, the flowers and lemon trees, the 
senrants and dragomen gomg back and forth, or smoking their 
narghilehs in the shade— all framed b the beautiful arched 
entrance, is so perfectly Oriental, so true a tableau from tho 
thnes of good old Haioun AI-Ba8chid,*that one is iurprised to 
find how many hours hare slipped away while he has beea 
silently enjoying it 

Opposite the iiiMtfi is a large room paved with marble^ witli 
A handsome CMitaln. In the centra. It ii the Inesi in tha 
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koCd, and now oocnpied bj Lord Dalkeith afld hia flrienda. 
Ow oira room ia oo the upper floor, and ia no rich in decor*- 
tiooa that I hare not yet finished the Btndj of them. Along 
Ike tide^ looking down on the court, we hare a mosaic floor of 
white, ted, black and jellow marble. Abore this is raised a 
aeeond floor, carpeted and furnished in European style. The 
walls» for a height of ten feet, are oorered with wooden panel- 
ling, painted with arabesque derfces in the gayest colors, and 
akmg the top there is a series of Arabic inscriptions in gold. 
Iliere are a number of niches or open closets in the walls, 
whose arched tops are adorned with pendent wooden oma- 
awnts, resembling stalactites, and at the comers of the room 
Ike heavy gilded and painted cornice drops into similar gro- 
tcaqne incrustations. A space of bare white wall interrenes 
between this cornice and the ceiling, which is formed of slim 
poplar logs, laM side by side, and so corered with paint and 
with scales and stripes and network derices in gold and sOrer, 
Ikai one would take them to be clothed with the akins of the 
magic serpents that guard the Talley of Diamonds. My most 
ntisiactofy remembrance of Damascus will be this room. 

My walks through the city hare been almost wholly eonfined 
to the basaars, which are of iounensa extent One can walk 
Ibr many mOes, without going beyond the oorer of their peaked 
wooden roob, and in all this round will find no two precisely 
alike. One ia deroted entirely to soap ; another to tobacoO| 
through which you ooogh and aneese your itay to the baiaar 
of spices, and delightedly inhale ita perfumed air. Then there 
is the baaar of aweetnmita ; of TegetaUes ; of red slippers { 
ofahawisior cafkaaaiof bakers and orens} of wooden ware; 
i great bIom bMk^ eofursd with tnalted pee- 
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•ages ; of Aleppo silks ; of Baghdad carpets ; of Indian itaib ; 
of coffee ; and so on, throagh a seemingly endless rariety. As 
I hare already remarked, along the line of the baiaars are 
many khans, the resort of merchants from all parts of Turkey 
and Persia, and eren India. They are large, stately bnildingSi 
and some of them hare snperbgateways of scniptored marble. 
The interior courts are pared with stone, with fountains in the 
centre, and many of them are corered with domes resting oa 
massiTC pillars. The largest has a roof of nine domes, sup- 
ported by four grand pillars, which inclose a fountab. The 
mosques, into which no Christian is allowM to enter, are in 
general inferior to those of Cairo, but their outer courts are 
always pared with marble, adorned with fountains, and sur- 
rounded by light and elegant corridors. The grand mosque is 
an imposing ediQce, and is said to occupy the site of a former 
Christian church. 

Another pleasant feature of the city is its coffee shopSi 
which abound in the bazaars and on the outskirts of the gar> 
dens, beside the running streams. Those in the bazaars are 
spacious rooms with raulted ceilings, dirans running around 
the four walls, and fountains in the centre. During the after- 
noon they are nearly always filled with Turks, Armenians and 
Persians, smoking the narghileh, or water-pipe, whhdi is the 
nnircrsal custom in Damascus. The Persian tobacco, brought 
here by the cararans from Baghdad, is renowned for this kind 
of smoking. The most popular coffee^hop is near the citadel, 
on the banks and orer the surface of the Pharpar. It is a 
rough wooden building, with a roof of straw mats, but the 
|) sight and sound of the rushing waters, as they shoot away Willi 

arrowy swiftness under your feet» the shade of the t^ees thai 
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Sim the baoki, and the cool breeze thai atirayfl risito tbe 
qiot, b^Qile 70a into a second pipe ere jon are airare. " El 
wiifWad kkodrm^ wa d widj d kissan — ^water, rerdare and a 
beaatifol fiwe," saji an old Arab prorerb, " are three things 
which deDgfat the henrt^" and the Syrians arow that all three 
an to be found in Damascus, it'ot only on the three Sundays 
of each week, but erery day, in the gardens about the city, 
you may see whole famflies (and if Jews or Christians, many 
groups of families) spending the day in the shade, beside the 
beautiful waters. There are sereral gardens fitted up pur- 
posely for these pio^dcs, with kiosks, fountains and pleasant 
•eats under the trees. You bring your pipes, your profisions 
and the like with you, but serrants are in attendance to furnish 
ire and water and coffee, for which, ou Icanng, yon giro them 
a ssudl gratuity. Of all the Damascenes I haye yet seen, 
there is not oue but decbres his city to be the Garden of the 
yroM, the Pearl of the Orient, and thanks God and the 
Tkophet for haring permitted him to be bom and to liye in it. 
But, except the bazaars, the khans and the baths, of which 
there are sereral most Innrious establishments, the dty itself 
k neither so rich nor so purely Saracenic in its architecture as 
Caira The streets are narrow and dirty, and the houses, 
; I . whick are ne?er more thaa two low stories in height, are built 

of euu^ried bricks, coated with plaster. I miss the solid pQes 
of stone, the elegant doorways, and, aboYe all, the exquisite 
banging balconies of carred wood, wUch pnoti one in the 
old streets of Cairo. Damascus is the reprcsentatife of all 
thai b gay, brilllaat» and picturesque, in Oriental life; but for 
stately msgyieenoe, (Un, and, I eaveet» Baghdad, is Its 
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• We Tisited tbo other day the h^iises of Bome of the rieheit 
Jews and Ghristianfl. Old Aboa-Ibrahim, the Jewish semat 
of the hotel, accompanied and introdnced ns. It is enstomaiy 
for travellers to make these Ti'sits, and the families, far from 
being annoyed, are flattered by it. The exteriors of the 
' honscs are mean ; bnt after threading a narrow passage, wo 
emerged into a conrt, riralling in profusion of ornament and 
rich contrast of colors one's early idea of the Palace of Alad- 
din. The floors and foontains are all <tf marble mosaic ; the * 
arches of the Uwan glitter with gold, and the walls bewilder 
the eye with the intricacy of their adornments. In the first 
honse, we were receired by the family in a room of predoos 
marbles, with niches in the walls, resembling grottoes of silter 
stalactites. The cushions of the diran were of the richest sOk, 
I and a chandelier of Bohemian crystal hnng from the ceiling. 

j Bilrcr narghUehs were brought to ns, and cofilce was senred in 

i heavy sihcr zerf$. The lady of the honse was a rather corpo* 

\ lent lady of abont thirty-fire, and wore a semi-European robe 

I of embroidered silk and lace, with full trowsers gathered at 

i the ankles, and yellow slippers. Her black hair was braided, 

I and fastened at the end with golden ornaments, and the light 

scarf twisted aronnd her head blazed with diamonds. The lids 
* of her large eyes were stained with koU, and her eyebrowi 
were plucked out and shared away so as to leare only a thin, 
arched line, as if drawn with a pencil, abore each tje. Her 
daughter, a girl of fifteen, who bore the genuine Hebrew name 
I <rf Rachel, had eren bigger and blacker eyes than her mother ; 

but her forehead was low, her mouth large, aad the expressioa 
^ of her face exceedingly stupid. The father of the brnfly was a 
middle-aged man, with a weU4nred air, and talked with aa 
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OriMtal politCM» wUeh wis ytrj refreshing. An English 
hAjf who wns of onr pnij, said to him, through me, that if 
the p o sseii ed sadi • hoose she shoold be wiUing to remain 
in DaaMeoB. " Why docs sHe leare, then V he hnmcdiately 
•Bswcred: 'Mhis is her hoose, and ererything that is hi 
it* ^eaUag of Tisiting Jemsalem, he asked me whether it 
was not a more beantifid dtj than Damascus. *' It is not 
more beaatifU,'' I said, ««bot it is more holy,'* an expression 
wUch the whole eompaay receiTcd with great satisfaction. 

The second hoose we visited was cTcn larger and richer than 

the Irst, hot had an air of neglect and decay. The dabs of 

rich asarUe were loose and broken, about the edges of the 

feontaias ; the ridi pabting of the wood-work was beginning 

to Me ; and the balnstrades leading to the npper chambers 

were broken of hi places. We were nshered hito a room, the 

waDs and edUngs of which were co mp osed entirely of gOded 

fkamo^work, set with smaD mirrors. When new, it 

hate had a gorgeoos effect ; bot the gold is now tar- 

and the glasses dfan. The mistress of the honse was 

i isatod on the coshioos, dirlding her time between her pipe and 

ksr needle worL She merdy made a sUght Uidination of her 
head as wo entered, and went on with her occopation. Pr^ 

' aenlly her two daaghters and an Abymfaiiaa slaYo appeared, 

and took their places on the cndiions at her feet, the whole 

j famk^ a diarndng groop^ which I regretted some of my 

orHii Mends al home conid not see. The mistress was so 

I oxcoedingly digntted, that she bestowed bot few words on ns. 

She sesased to resent oor admirathm of the slare, who was a 
aosi gnesM cvsatoio ; jet hsrjeahmqri it afterwards apgeai^ 
oi^ had lefcronee to ksr own hosbaa^ for wo hod seoits^yMli 
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when a serront foUowed to inform the Englidi ladj ihni if slio 
was willing to bnj tho Abyssinian, the mistress woald sell her 
at once for two thousand piastres. 

The last yisit we paid was to the dwelling of a Maronite^ 
the richest Christian in Damascus. The house resembled 
those we had already seen, except that, baring been recently 
built, it was in better condition, and exhibited better taste 
in the ornaments. Ko one but the ladj was allowed to enter 
the female apartments, the rest of us being entertained by the 
proprietor, a man of fifty, and without exception the hand- 
somest and most dignified person of that age I hare efer aeen. 
He was a Ung without a throne, and fascinated me completely 
by the noble elegance of his manner. In any. country bat the 
Orient, I should hare pronounced him incapable of an nnwor- 
I thy thought : here, he may be exactly the reyerse. 

! Although Damascus is considered the oldest city in the 

world, the date of its foundation going beyond tradition, there 
are rery few relics of antiquity in or near it. In the banar 
\ are three large pillars, supporting half the pediment, which are 

j said to hare belonged to the Christian Church of St John, 

I but, if BO, that church must hare been originally a Roman 

temple. Part of the Roman walls and one of the city gates' 
remain; and we saw the spot where, according to traditioOt 
Saul was let down from the wall in a basket There are two 
localities pointed out as the scene of IHm oonrersioiit ^hich, 
from his own account, occurred near the city. I Tinted a 
' subterranean chapel claimed by the Latin monks to be tho 
cellar of the house of Ananias, in which the Apostle was 
\ ooneealed. The cellar is, undoubtedly, of great antkpity; but 

as the whole quarter was for many oentariea inhabited whoQy 
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!bf Turin, it would be corions to know how the monks ascor- 
teioed which wu the house of Ananias. As for the " street 
called Straight,'' it woold be difficult at present to find any in 
Damaseos corre spo nding to that epithet. 

The CuDOos Damaacns blades, so renowned in the time 
oTthe Cmsaders, are made here no longer. The art has been 
lost for three or foor centuries. Yet genuine old swords, of 
the true sted, are occasionally to be found. They are readily 
distinguished from modem imitations by their clear and dlrery 
ring when struck, and by the finely watered appearance of the 
Made, produced by its baring been first made of woren wire, 
and then worked orer and orer agam until it attained the 
Miuisite temper. A droU Turk, who is the skM tdrdtOil, or 
Chief of the Auctioneers, and is nicknamed Abou-Anteeka (the 
Father of the Antiques^, has a large collection of sabres, dag- 
gers, pieces of mail, shields, pipes, rings, scab, and other ancient 
artides. He demands enormous prices, but generally takes 
about OB^third of what he first asks. I hare spent sereral 
hours in bis curiosity shop, bargaining for turquoise rings, car- 
bundcs, Persian amulets, and Circassian daggers. While 
looUaf ofer some old swords the other day, I noticed one of 
oquisite temperi but with a shorter blade than usual The 
point had i^parently been snapped off hi fight, but owing to 
tha eiesllcMU of the swoid, or the owner's affection for it» the 
stad had been carefully dmped into a new point Abou* 
AntcAa asked five hundred piastres, and I, who had taken a 
particular fimey to possess lt| offered hhn two buadred in an 
Ind l ff ers nl way, and then laid it aside to eianrine other 
MtidesL After Ua refusal to accept my offVi I said nothing 
I leatiif the shopb whi» the old Mow caM mo 
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back, laying : '' Yon hare forgotten yonr •wotd,''— wUch 
I thereupon took .at my own price. I hare thown il to Mr. 
Wood, the British Consnl, who prononnced it an extremely 
fine specimen of Damascus steel ; and, on reading the inseri^ 
tion enamelled npon the blade, ascertains that it was made in 
the year of the Hegira, 181, which corresponds to ajd. t98. 
This was during the Caliphate of Haronn AtRascUd, and 
who knows bnt the sword may hare once flashed Jn the 
presence of that great and glorions sorerelgn — nay, been 
drawn by his own hand I Who knows bot that the Milan 
armor of the Crusaders may hare shirered its point» oa 
the field of Askalon I I kiss the reined asure of thy Uade, 
Sword of Haroun 1 I hang the crimson cords of thy scab- 
bard npon my shoulder, and thou shalt henceforth clank in sit 
rer music at my side, singing to my ear, and mine alone, thy 
chants of battle, thy njoidng songs of slaughter 1 

Yesterday erening, three gentlemen *of Lord Dalkeith's 
party arrired from a trip to Palmyra. Tbe road thither lies 
through a part of the Syrian Desert belonging to tl|o Aneyaeh 
tribe, who are now supposed to be in league with the Dmse% 
against the Goremment Including this party, only six per- 
nons hare succeeded in reaching Palmyra within a year, and 
two of them, Messrs. Koel and Cathcart, were imprisoned four 
days by the Arabs, and only escaped by the aoddental depai^ 
ture of a cararan for Damascus. The present party was 
obliged to trarel almost wholly by night, running the gauntlet 
of a doaen Arab encampments, and was onTy allowed a day^ 
sUy at Palmjm Ibey were all disguised as BedouIas» 
and took nothing with them but the iieoeasary prorisionsL ' 
They made tMr ^peaimnoe here last ofuniif^ in kog^ wUtt 
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abMb Willi the Bedouin i^le bound orer their beads, their 
hem Imn^ thdr qree inflamed, and their framee fererieh with 
■even dayi and nfg^ta of traveL The ihekh who eondneted 
Oes WM not an Jla^jieh, and wodd bate kit Ui lib bad 
I in wUb any of that tribe. 
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TBI TISIOKt or HABHIKBH. 



DuBiKO my sUy in DamMcns, that inratiable curiosity whidi 
leads me to prefer the acquisitioii of all lawful knowledge 
through the channels of my own personal ezperienoCi rather 
than in less satisfactory and less laborious ways, indoced me to 
make a trial of the celebrated JECuAeeiA — ^that remarkable drqg 
which supplies the Inznrions Syrian with dreams more alluring 
and more gorgeous than the Chinese extracts from his darling 
opium pipe. The use of Hasheesh — ^which is a preparation of 
the dried leayes of the eannaUs indica — ^has been fiuniliar to 
the East for many centuries. During the Crusades, it was 
frequently used by the Saracen warriors to stimulate them to 
the work of shughter, and bom the Arabic term of "Hkika- 
iUh^^ or Eaters of Hasheesh, as appUed to them, the word 
"assassin'' has been naturally derited. An infusion of the 
same plant gites to the drink called "Uamg,^ which is in com* 
mon use throughout India and Malaysia, its peculiar properties. 
Thus prepared, il is a more iierce and fatal stimulant than the 
paste of sugar and spices to which the Turk resorts, as the 
CDod of his TduptuoHS erening rereries. While its launediato 
elbets seem to be bmnts potent than thoss of opion, Its 
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kabiteil iit^ tlioagh attended with oltimate and permanent 
iBjnrr to tbe STstcm, rarely resnlU in nich ntter wreck of 
Bind and body ai that to which the Totariee of the latter dmg 
laeritably condemn theuselres. 

A prerioas experience of the effects of hasheesh— which I 
took onoe, and in a rery mild form, while in Egypt— was so 
pecniiar in iU character, that my cnriosity, instead of being 
aaUsied, only prompted me the more to throw myself, for once, 
whoUy nnder iU influence. The sensations it then produced 
were those^ physically, of exquisite lightness and airiness-* 
UMatally, of a wonderfully keen perception of the ludicrous, in 
\ Ike BMst simple and Cuniliar objects. During the half hour in 

i which it ksted, I was at no time so far nnder its control, that 

H I eonU not, with tbe clearest perception, study the changes 

] throogh which I passed* I noted, with careful attention^ the 

i Am sensatkms which spread throughout the whde tinue of my 

MfTons flbre, each thrill helptng to difost my frame of its 
I aarthy and material nature, until my substance appeared to 

aM no grosser than the rapors of the atmosphere, and while 
sitting in the cahn of tbe Egyptian twilight^ I expected to be 
lifted op and carried away by the flrst breese that should rulBe 
the Kile. While this process was goiqg on, the obJecU by 
which I was snrronnded assumed a strange and whimsfeal 
axprcssion. My pipe, tbe oars which my boatmen piled, the 
tarbaa worn hj tbe captafai, tbe wate^Jalf and culinary implo^ 
UMttts^ became in themselres so ine xp re ss ibly absurd and conn 
leal, that I was profoked. into a long flt of laaghter. The 
haDadnatkm died away as gradually as It came, leaffaig me 
iirtth a soft and pleaaaai drowslass^ freai whleh I 
: Into a deep^ reftushtgg sloep. 
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My companion and an English gentleman, who, willi Us 
wife, was also residing in Antonio^s pleasant carafansera^ 
agreed to join me in the experiment The dragoman of the 
latter was deputed to procure a sufficient quantity of the drqg. 
He was a dark Egyptian, speaking only the lingua framea of 
the East, and asked me, as he took the money and departed 
on his mission, whether he should get hasheesh "/er riden^ 
per iarmirt ?" " Oh, per ridere^ of course," I answered ; "and 
see that it be strong and firesh.'' It is customary with the 
Syrians to take a small portion hnmediately before the erening 
meal, as it is thus diffused through the stomach and acts more 
gradually, as well as more gently, upon the system. As our 
dinner-hour was at sunset, I proposed taking hasheesh at that 
time, but my friends, fearing that its operation might be more 
• speedy upon fresh subjects, and thus betray them into some 
absurdity in the presence of the other trarellers, preferred 
waiting until after the meaL It was then agreed thai we 
should retire to our room, which, as it rose like a tower one 
story higher than the rest of the buUding, was in a manner 
isolated, and would screen us from obsenration. 

We commenced by taking a teafpoonful each of the mixture 
whkh Abdullah had procured. This was about the quantity I 
had taken in Egypt, and as the eflbct then had been so slight^ 
I judged that we ran no risk of taking an oVer-doee. The 
strength of the drug, howerer, must hare been Ux greater in 
this instance, for whereas I could in the former case distinguish 
no flaror but that of sugar and rose leares, I now found the 
taste intensdy bitter and repulsire to the palate. We aOowed 
the paste to diseolre slowly on our toDgnes» and eat some time^ 
foMIy watting tke vseult. But» kiting bMi taken upos A 
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fUl ftoiiiadi, its operaiioa was hindered, and after the lapse 
of nearlj an hoor, we coold not detect the least change in our 
feelings. Mj friends loudly expressed their conriction of the 
hombag of hasheesh, bat I, nnwilling to gire np the ezperi- 
nent al this pdnt» proposed that we should take an additional 
half spoonful, and follow it with a cup of hot tea, which, if 
there were reallj any rirtue in the preparation, could not fail 
to caD it into action. This was done, though not without 
some miqsiTiQgs, as we were all ignorant of the precise quan- 
tity which constituted a dose, and the limits witiiln which the 
drqg could be taken with safety. It was now ten o^dock ; the 
streets of Damascus were gradually becomfaig silent» and the 
fiiir dty was bathed in the yellow lustre of the Syrian moon. 
Only in the marble court-yard below us, a few dragomen and 
mmkkairte lingered under the lemon-trees, and beside the foun- 
tain in the centre. 

I was seated alone, nearly in the middle of the room, talking 
with my Mends, who were lounging upon a soik placed in a . 
sort of alcore, at the farther end, when the same line nerrous 

I thriD, of which I haYo spoken, suddenly shot through me. 

I I But this time it was accompanied with a burning sensation at 

the pit of the stomach ; and, instead of growing upon me with 

i the gradual pace of healthy slumber, and resolring me, as 

bebie, into air, it came with the intensity of a pang, and shot 
throUipg along the nerres to the extremities of my body. The 
sense of Umitatioii-H)f the eonHnement of our senses within 
the booads of our own flesh and blood— instantly fell away. 
The waDs of mty Ihune were burst outward and tumbled into 
nh} uO, withoni thinking what farm I wow l osing sight 
ffaBMsafffcr m I felt thai I existed throi«ho«t a 
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Tost extent of apace. The blood, pulsed from my heart, aped 
throagh imcoonted leagnes before it reached my extremities ; 
the air drawn into my laogs expanded into seas of limpid 
ether, and the arch of my sknll was broader than the raolt of 
hearen. Within the concare that held my toain, were the 
fathomless deeps of bine ; eloads floated there, and the winds 
of hearen rolled them together, and there shone the orb of the 
son. It was— thongh I thoaght not of that at the time— like 
a rerelation of the mystery of omnipresence. It is difcnlt to 
describe this sensation, or the rapidity with which it mastered 
me. In the state of mental exaltation in which I was then 
plonged, all sensations, as they rose, suggested more or less 
coherent images. They presented themselres to me in a doable 
form : one physical, and therefore to a certab extent tangible ; 
the other spiritoal, and rerealing itself in a saccession of splen- 
did metaphors. The physical feeling of extended bebg was 
accompanied by the image of an exploding meteor, not sal^ 
siding into darkness, bat continning to shoot from its centre or 
nndeos — ^which corresponded to the bnming spot at the pit of 
my stomach-— incessant adombrations of light that finally lost 
themselres in the infinity of space. To my mbd, eren now, 
this image is still the best illnstration of my sensations, as I 
recall them ; bat I greatly doabt whether the reader will find 
it equally clear. 

My cariosity was now in a way of behg aatlified ; the 
Spirit (demon, shall I not rather say T) of Hasheesh had entire 
possession of me. I was cast upon the flood of hli illairfoas, and 
drifted helplessly whithersoerer they might choose to bear me. 
The thrills which ran thnmgh my nerroos system became more 
f^d and fieroe^ aceompaaied with eeasatioos that steeped 07 
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I I whole being in nnatterablo nptare. I was enconipassed by • 

I ; tea of light, throogh which plaTed the pure, harmonioiui colon 

thai are bora of Ugbi While endearoriiig, in broken expres- 
sions, to describe mj feelings to mj friends, who sat looking 
•pon me incrednlonsly — not yet haring been affected by the 
drag — ^I snddenly fonnd myself at the foot of the great Pyra- 
mid of Cheops. The tapering courses of yellow limestone 
gleamed like gold in the snn, and the pDe rose so high that it 
seemed to lean for support upon the bine arch of the sky. I 
wished to ascend it, and the wish alone placed me immediately 
apon its apex, lifted thousands of feet abore the wheat*fields 
aad palm-grpres of IBgypt I cast my eyes downward, and, 
to my astonishment, saw that it was built, not of limestone, 
bat of huge square plugs of Cayendish tobacco 1 Words can- 
Mi paint tho orerwhelming sense of the ludicrous which I 
then experienced. I writhed on my chair in an agony of 
laoghtef , which was only relieTed by the rision melting away 
like a dissolfing Tiew ; till, out of my confusion of indistinct 
Images and fragments of images, another and mora wonderful 
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. The mora riridly I recall the scene which followed, the mora 
carefully I rastor^ its different features, and separate the many 
threads of sensation which it wore into one gofgeoos web, the 
mora I despair of representing its exceeding glory. I was 
mofing oter the Desert, not upon the rocUng dromedary, but 
seated in a barque made of mothers-pearl, and studded with 
Jewels of surpaming lustre. The sand was of grains of gold, 
and my keel slid through them without Jar or sound. The air 
was radiant with exesss of light, though no sun was to be I 

I''*V1til the iMMt jsMfliffBS Dstfmnss t .nad hsimnnJas aneh i 
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"Beetboren may hare heard in dreamSi bat nerer wrote, floated 
around roe. The atmoflphere itself waa light, odor, ronric ; 
and each and all snblimated bejond anything the sober senses 
are capable of receiring. Before me-^or a thousand leagues, 
as it seemed — stretched a rista of rainbows, whose colors 
gleamed with the splendor of gems — arches of liring amethyst, 
sapphire, emerald, topaz, and mby. By thousands and tens 
of thousands, they flew past me, as my daszling barge sped 
down the magnificent arcade ; yet the Tista still stretched as 
far as erer before me. I rcTelled in a sensuous elysium, which 
was perfect, because no sense was left ungratified. But beyond 
all, my mind waa filled with a boundless feeling of triumph. 
My journey was that of a conqueror — ^not of a conqueror who 
subdues his race, either by Lotc or by Will, for I forgot that 
Han existed — but one Tictorions orer the grandest as well as 
the subtlest forces of Nature. The spirits of Light, Color, 
Odor, Sound, and Motion were my slares ; and, baring these, 
t was master of the unvrerse. 

Those who are endowed to any extent with the imaginatiYO 
faculty, must hare at least once in their Utcs experienced feel- 
ings which may gire them a due to the exalted sensuous 
raptures of my triumphal marr>« The riew of a sublime 
mountain landscape, the hearing of a grwoA .orchestral sym- 
phony, or of a choral upborne by the " fidtroiced oi|;aa,'' or 
eren the beauty and luxury of a cloudless summer day, sup 
gests emotions similar in kind, if less intense. Tbey took a 
warmth and glow from that pure animal Joy which degrades 
not, but spiritualises and ennobles our material pari, and 
which diflbrs firom cold, abstriMst,, intellectaal eiOoyment^ as tha 
flAmiqg diamond of tha Otiebt differs from tha lelda of 4ha 
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KortL Those finer eenses, which oocopj a middle groand 
between oar animal and intelleciaal appetites^ were raddenl j 
dereloped to a pitch bcjond what I had erer dreamed, and 
being thus at one and the same time gratified to the fallest 
extent of their pretematoral capadtj, the resolt was a single 
hannonkms sensation, to describe which hnman language has 
no epithet Mahomet's Paradise, with its palaces of mbj and 
emerald, tt« airs of mask and cassia, and its rirers colder than 
mow and sweeter than honej, woold hare been a poor and 
mean terminos for mjarcade of rainbows. Yet in the charac- 
ter of this paradise, in the gorgeons fancies of the Arabian 
Kights, in the glow and Inzory of all Oriental poetrj, I now 
leoogniie more or less of the agencj of hasheesh. 

The fnloess of mj raptare expanded the sense of time ; and 

tboogh the whole rision was probably not more than fire 

minntes in passing through mj mind, jears seemed to hare 

elapsed while I shot nnder the daading mTriads of rainbow 

arches. Bj and by, the rainbows, the barqae of peari and 

Jewds, and the desert of golden sand, ranisbed ; and, still 

bathed in light and perfume, I found mjself in a land of green 

I and f owerj lawns, dirided hj hills of gentlj undulating out- 

I line. Bat, although the regetation was the richest of earth, 

I "* ' {I then were neither streams nor fountains to be seen ; and the 

1 



f * P^V^ ^iM> came from the hills, with brilliant garments that 

shone in the sun, besought me to giro them the blessing of 
water. Their bands were full of branches of the coral honey- 
sseUe, in bloom. These I took ; and, breaking off the flowers 
MS Iqr one, est them in the earth. The sleader, trumpet-like 
tabss immediately becasM shafU of sMsoniy, and sank deep 
iHolheearth; the Up of the flower ehavged into a dreolar 
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monih of rose-colored marble, and the people, leaning orer lU 
brink, lowered their pitcben to the bottom with cordi, and 
drew them np again, filled to the brim, and drippbg with 
honej. 

The most remarkable feature of these illnsions was, that at 
the time when I was most complete!/ under their influence, I 

• knew mjself to be seated in the tower of Antonio's hotel in 
Damascus, knew that I had taken hasheesh, and that the 
strange, gorgeeus and ludicrous fancies which possessed me^ 
were the effect of it At the rerj same instant that I looked 
upon the Yallej of the Nile from the pyramid, slid orer the 
Desert, or created mj manrellous wells in that beautiful pasto- 
ral country, I saw the furniture of my room, its mosaic pare- 
ment, the quaint Saracenic niches in the walls, the painted and 
gilded beams of the ceiling, and the couch in the recess before 
me, with my two companions watching me. Both sensations 
were simultaneous, and equally palpable. While I was most 
giren up to the magnificent delusion, I saw its cause and fdt 

.its absurdity most clearly. Metaphysicians say that the mind 
is incapable of performing two operations at the same time^ 
and may attempt to ezphiin this phenomenon by supposing '% 
rapid and incessant ribration of the perceptions between the 
two states. This explanation, howerer, is not satisfactory to 
me ; for not more clearly does a skilful musician with the 
same breath Mow two distinct musical notes from a bugle, than 
I was conscious of two distinct conditions of beiiig in the same 
moment Tet, singular as it maj seem, neither conflicted with 
the other. My eii|}oyment of the Tistoos was complete and 
absolute, ukUsturbed bj the fidntast donbt of their reaUly { 
wha% In some other ohainbsr of 07 brain, Reason sal eoollj 
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witehtng them, uid heaping the lireliest ridicale on their foii- 
lastic fefttorcs. One set of nerrea was thrilled with the bliss 
€? the gods, while another was conrnlsed with nnqaenchable 
langhter at that rery bliss. H7 highest ecstades coald not 
bear down and sflence the weight of mj ridicnle, which, in ita 
torn, was powerless to prerent me from mnning into other and 
more gorgeoos absurdities. I was doable, not "swan and 
shadow,'' bat rather, Sphinx-like, human and beast. A tme 
I I ; SphuuE, I was a riddle and a mysterj to myself. 

The drag, which had been retarded in its operation on 
aeooant of having been taken after a meal, now began to 
make itself more powerfully felt. The Tisions were more gro- 
tesque than erer, but less agreeable ; and there was a painful 
tenskm throughout my nerrons system— the effect of orer^th 
■alas. I wu a mass of transparent Jelly, and a confectioner 
poured ma into a twisted moukL I threw my chair aside, and 
writhed and tortured myself for some time to force my loose 
substance into the mould. At last, when I had so far suc- 
ceeded that only one foot remained outside, it was lifted 
cK, and another mould, of still more crooked and intricate 
sfc^M, substituted. IhaTcnodoubtthatthecontortioos through ' 
wUch I went| to accomplish thaend of my gelatinous desUny^ 
would hare been extremely ludicrons to a spectator, but to ma 
they ware painful and disagreeable. The sober half of me 
went into tts of laogfater orer them, and through that laiigb> 
ter, my risios shifted into another scene. I had laughed until 
my eyse ofeftewed profusdy. Erery drop that &II, fanmedi- 
alely became a laige hMf of bread, and tumbled upon the 
dboptaoaid of a baker in the baaar ai Damaseos. The mora 
I k^bed,lha feeler the karea Ml, nta noh 4 pOawaa 
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nbed abont the baker, that I coold hardlj see the top of 
hii head. " The man will be saffocated/' I cried, " bot if ho 
were to die, I cannot stop 1" 

My perceptions now became more dim and confused. I felt 
that I was in the grasp of some giant force ; and, in the glfan- 
mering of mj fading reason, grew eamestlj alarmed, for .the 
terrible stress under which my frame labored increased ererj 
moment. A fierce and furious heat radiated from my stomach 
throughout my system ; my month and throat were as dry and 
hard as if made of brass, and my tongue, it seemed to me, was a 
bar of rusty iron. I seized a pitcher of water, and drank Jong 
and deeply ; but I might as well hare drunk so much air, for not 
only did it impart no moisture, but my palate and throat gare me 
no inteUigeuce of baring drunk at alL I stood in the centre of 
the room, brandishing my arms conrulsirely, and hearing 
sighs that seemed to shatter my whole being. "Will no 
one,** I cried in distress, " cast out this derQ that has posses- 
sion of me r I no longer saw the room nor my friends, but I 
heard one of them saying, *' It must bo real ; he could not 
counterfeit such an expression as that. But it don't look 
'much like pleasure.'' Immediately afterwards there was k 
'scream of the wildest laughter, and my countryman sprang 
upon the floor, exclaiming, " 0, ye gods 1 1 am a looomoUre l"* 
This was his ruling hallucination ; and, for the spaoe of two or 
three hours, he continued to pace to and fro with a measured 
stride, exhaling Us breath in riolent Jets, and when ho spoke, 
diriding his words into syUables, each of which he brought out 
with a Jerk, at the same time tumuig his hands at his sides, as 
if thv were the cranks of imaginary whedi. The BngUsb-' 
M soon as ho f(dt the dose begiimiBg to take tlMt^ pnH 
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dcntlj ntreatad to his own room, and what the nature of bia 
Tiaions was, we nerer learned, for he refused to tell, and, 
noreorer, enjoined the strictest silence on his wife. 

B J this time it was nearlj midnight. I had passed through 
the Paradise of Hasheesh, and was plunged at once into its 
tercest HelL In mj ignoranee I had taken what, I hare 
since learned, would hare been a snfBdent portion for six men, 
and was now pajtng a firightfnl penalt j for mj curiosit j. The 
I excited blood rushed through mj frame with a sound like the 

I foaring of mightj waters. It wu prcjected into mj e jes until 

I I eoold no loogttt see ; it beat thickl j in mj ears, and so 

throbbed in m j heart, that I feared the ribs would gire wa j 
nder its blows. I tore open mj rest, placed my hand orer 
the spot, and tried to count the pulsations ; but there were 
two hearts^ one beating at the rate of a thousand beats a 
■farate, and the other with a slow, dull motion. M7 throat, I 
iboqght, was Wed to the brim with blood, and. streams of 
blood were pouring from mj ears. I felt them gushing warm 
down m J cheeks and neck. With a maddened, desperate feeU 
lag, I fled bfm the room, and walked orer the flat, terraced 
roof of the house. M7 body seemed to shrink and grow rigid' 
as I wrestled with the demon, and mj face to become wQd, 
kan and haggard. Some lines which had struck me, years 
iMisre, in reading Mrs. Browning's *'Bbyme of the Dndiesa 
May » fluked into ay mind :— 

"■itni the hens, la slaik impair, with hli ftent hesfli petoefl la air, 
Oa fte iMt Twge, NHS amain ; 
1 Anihshaag^ he leaks be tw een anflhiii 

itni ks Aifmi^kead and keef, and «e flekss ef 1 
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Thftt {Hctore of aiiimal teiTor and agon J w&a mine. Iwutlia 
hone, hanging poised on. the rerge of the giddj tower, the 
next moment to be borne sheer down to destmction* InTolnn^ 
tarily, I raised m j hand to feel the leanness and sharpness dt 
my fiice. Oh horror t the flesh had fallen from mj bones, and 
it was a skeleton head that I carried on mj shoulders I With 
one bound I sprang to the parapet, and looked down into the 
silent Gonrtjard, then filled with the shadows thrown into it bj 
the sinking moon. Shall I cast myself down headlong? was 
the qnestion I proposed to myself ; bot though the horror of 
that skeleton delusion was greater than my fear of death, there 
was an iuTisible hand at my breast which pushed me away ftom 
the brink. 

I made my way back to the room, in a state of the keenest 
suffering. My companion was still a locomotire, rushing to 
and fro, and Jerking out his syllables with the di^ointed aooeni 
peculiar to a steam-engine. His mouth had turned to brass, 
like mine, and he raised the pitcher to his lips in the attempt 
to moisten it, but before he had taken a mouthful, set the 
pitcher down again with a yell of laughter, crying out : "How 
can I take water into my boQer, while I am letting off steam V 

But I was now too far gone to fed the absurdity of this, or 
his other exclamations. I was sinking deeper and deeper into 
a pit of unutterable agony and despair. For, although I was 
not conscious of real pain in any part of my body, the cruel 
tension to which my nenres had been subjected filled me 
tinottgh and throuc^ with a sensation of distress which was 
lar more serere than pain itself. In addition to this, the ] 
fient of will with which I struggled against the deisoi 
giiditallj WMker, and I f(dt that I siiottld soofl b#>mei^ 
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is Uf hand!. Ererj effort to presenre m j reason was aooom- 
paaied bj a pang of mortal fear, lest what I now experienced 
was insaait]r, and wonld hold mastery urer me for erer. The 
thought of death, which also haonted me, was far less bitter 
than tUs dread. I knew that in the struggle which was going 
oa in mj firame, I was borne fearfoUj near the dark gnl^ and 

I Ihi thought thaty at such a time, both reason and will were. 

' kaTing mj brain, filled me with an agonj, the depth and 

UacknesB of which I should Tainlj attempt to portraj. I 
threw myself on my bed, with the excited blood still roaring 
wildly in my ears, my heart throbUng with a force that seemed 
to be r^iidly wearing away my life, my throat dry as a pot- 
siherd, and my stiffened tongue dearing to the roof of my 
mmtb— resisting no longer, but awaiting my fate with the 
qiathy of despair. 

My eompanion was now approaching the same condition, 
hit as the effect of the drag on him had been less Tiolent, so 
Us stage of suffering was more damorous. He cried out to 
■a that he was dying, implored ma to help him, and reproached 
■a Tehemeatly, becaase I lay there rilent, motionless, and 
appamtly earekss of his danger. "Why will he disturb 
■arithoughi; ''ha thinks he is dying, but what is death to 
madness y Let hfan die ; a thousand deaths were more easQy 
bofsa than the pangs I suffer.'* WUla I was sulHciently eon- 
aekius to bear his aielamationa, they only proroked my keen 
a«ger ; but after a time^ my seasea became douded, and I 
aank into a ftqior. As near as I can Judge, this must haTo 
Um tkiaa o^doA In the morniag, rather BMira than ftta 
thahMhaeskb^gaatotakaafwt IlaythuaaE 
aad a||kt| in a state or gmj, Uadc ^Ulfio*. 
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broken only bj a ringle wandeiiog gleam of confldoosmss. I 
recollect hearing Fraa90is' roice. He told mo afterwards that 
I arose, attempted to dreu myself, drank two caps of coffee, 
and then fell back into the same death-like stopor ; but of all 
this, I did not retain the least knowledge* On the morning of 
the second daj^ after a sleep of thirty hours, I awoke again to 
the world, with a system utterly prostrate and unstrung, and 
a brain clouded with the lingering images of my risions. I 
knew where I was, and what had happened to me, but all that 
I saw still remained unreal and shadowy. There was no taste 
in what I ate, no refreshment in what I drank, and it required 
a painful effort to comprehend what was said to me and return 
a coherent answer. Will and Reason had come back, but they 
still sat unsteadily upon their thrones. 

My friend, who was much further adranced in Us lecoreryf 
accompanied me to the adjoining bath, which I hoped would 
assist in restoring me. It was with great difBculty that I pro* 
serred the outward appearance of consciousness. In spite of 
myself, a reil now and then fell orer my mind, and after 
wandering for years, as it seemed, in some distant world, I 
awoke with a shock, to find myself in the steamy halls of the 
bath, with a brown Syrian polishing my limbs. I suspect that ' 
my language must hare been rambling and incoherent, and 
-that the menials who had me in charge understood my condi- 
tion, for as soon as I had stretched myself upon the couch 
which follows the bath, a glass of Tery add sherbet was pro* 
seated to me, and after drinkfaig it I experienced instant reliet 
sun the qieli was not wholly broken, and for two or three 
days I oontinaedsultleel to frequent inroluntary Ate of absenee^ 
wUok mado ma Insenrible, te the tioMb to an that was ] 
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I walked the streets of Damasciis with % strange 
I that I was in some other place at the same time, 
and with a constant effort to rennite my dirided perceptions. 

PrefkMS to the experiment, we had decided on making a 
bargain with the shekh for the joomey to Palmyra. The 
State, howerer, in which we now found oorsdres, obliged us to 
rdiaqnish the plan. Perhaps the excitement of a forced march 
across the desert, and a oonffict with the hostile Arabs, which 
was qoite likely to happen, might hare assisted ns in throwing 
dr the banefnl effects of the dmg ; bat all the charm which 
lay in the name of Palmyra and the romantic interest of the 
trip, was gone. I was withovt conrage and without energy, 
and nothing remained for me bnt toleare Damascns. 

Tet, fearful as my rash experiment prored to me, I did not 
legrst hafing made it It rerealed to me deeps of nq>ture 
. and of suffering which my natural faculties nerer could hare 
sounded. It has taught me the mi^jesty of human reason and 
of human wiD, eren in the weakest^ and the awftd peril of 
tampering with that which assaQs their integrity. IhaTehere 
bithfidly and fully written out my experience, on account of 
the lesson which it may convey to others. If I hare unforto* 
natdy fhiled in my design, and hare but awakened that restless 
curiosity which I ha?u endearored to feiestaD, let me beg all 
who are tkereliy led to repeal the ex pe rim ent ufoa. themselTes» 
thai they be oootent to lake the portioB of hMheesh which is 
stent fiir om man, and Mt|like ms^ swaQow 
tforsix. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

▲ DIS8IBTATI0H OK BATHIMO AKD BODIIS. 

**90 fvui-Mft wooan, nibbed with loeM oOi. 
Tht gift of M MiMaMd god, aora fblr.«» 



Wb shall not set oat from Damascos— we shall not leare the 
Pearl of the Orient to glimmer throvgh the seas of foliage 
wherein it lies boried — ^without consecrating a daj to. the 
Bath, that material agent of peace and good-will onto men. 
We hare bathed in the Jordan, like Naaman, and been made 
dean ; let ns now see whether Abana and Pharpar, rlTers of 
DamascnSi are better than the waters of Israel 

The Bath is the " pecnliar institution ^ of the East. Ooffee 
has become colonised in France and America ; the Pipe is a 
cosmopolite, and his bine, Joyous breath congeals under 
the Arctic Circle, or melts luignidly into the soft airs of the 
Polynerian Isles ; but the Bath, that sensuous elysium which 
cradled the dreams of Plato, and the risiotts of Zoroaster, and 
the solemn meditations ot Mahomety is only to be fbund under 
an Oriental skj. The naked natires of the' Torrid Zone 
are amphiUous; th^ do not bathe, th^lire in the water. 
The European and Anglo-American wash themselTss and 
think th^hBTO bathed} th^ shudder under cold akowen and 
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perfonn laborious Antics with coarse towels. As for the 
HydropatUsti the Oenios of the Bath, whose dwelling is 
in DamascQSi wonld be conmlsed with scornful laughter, oonld 
be behold that aqaeons Diogenes sitting in his tub, or stretched 
ont in his wet wrafipings, like a sodden mnmmj, in a cata- 
comb of blankets and feather beds. As the rose in the East 
hu a rarer perfume than in other lands, so does the Bath 
bestow a soperior purification and fanpart a more profound 
element 

' listen not unto the lamentations of trarellers, who complain 
of the heat, and the steam, and the dislocations of their joints. 
Thej belong to the stiff-necked generation, who resist the pro* 
eesses, whereunto the Oriental yields himself body and souL 
He who is bathed in Damascus, must be as clay in the hands 
of a potter. The Syrians marrd how the Franks can walk, 
so diBcdt is it to bend their Joints. Moreorer, they know the 
difference between him who comes to the Bath ont of a mere 
idle curiosity, and him who has tasted iU delight and holds it 
in due honor. Ouly the latter is permitted to know all its 
mysteries. The former is carelessly hurried through the ordi- 
aary fbrms of bathing, and, if any trace of the cockney remain 
la Um, is quite as likely to be disputed as pleased. Again, 
there are many second and third-rate baths, whither cheating 
dr agomen ooodnct their rietims, in consideration of a dirisiou 
of spoils with the bath-keeper. Hence it is, that the Bath hu 
rseciTed but partial Justice at the hands of tourists in the 
East If any one doubts this, let Um clothe himself with 
Oriental paarfTeness and resfgnation, go to the Hammaa 
etKhyateia, at Damascus, or the Bath of llahmoiid Fksh% 
lOoas l a atla eple , and dsmaadthat^he be pesfcet^y bathed. 
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Come with me, and I will siiow jon the myBteriei of the 
perfect bath. Here if the entrancei a heaTj Saraoeaie arch, 
opening upon the crowded bazaar. We descend a few itepi to 
the marble parement of a lofty octagonal hall, lighted hj a 
dome. There is a Jet of sparkling water in the centre, falling 
into a hcaT7 stmie basin. A platform abont fire feet in height 
runs aronnd the hall, and on this are ranged a nnmber of nar- 
row couches, with their heads to the wall, like the pallets In 
a hospital ward. The platform is oorered with straw mat- 
ting, and from the wooden gaOerj which rises abote it are 
suspended towels, with bine and crimson borders. The mlaster 
of the bath receires us courteously, and conducts us to one of 
the Tacant couches. We kick off our red dippers below, and 
mount the steps to the platform. Yonder trareller, in Frank 
dress, who has just entered, goes up with his boots on, and we 
know, from that fact, what sort of a bath he will get. 

As the work of disrobing proceeds, a dark-eyed boy appears 
with a napkin, which he holds before us, ready to Und it about 
the waist, as soon as we regain our primitire form. Another 
attendant throws a napkin orer our shoulders and wraps a 
third around our head„turban-wise. He then thrusts a pair of 
wooden clogs upon our feet, and, taking us by the arm, steadies 
our tottering and clattering steps, as we pass through a low 
door and a warm ante-chamber into the first hall of the bath. 
The light, falling dimly through a cluster of bulPs^yes in the 
domed ceiling, shows, first, a sUrer thread of water, playing 
in a steamy atmoqihere ; next, some dark motionless oljects, 
stretched out on a low central platform of marble. The 
attendant spreads a Unen sheet in one of the Tacant places^ 
places a pOlow at one end, takes off our ctogs, depositi m 
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fgnOj on oar back, and Imtm nt. The paremeat is warm 
boDeath u^ and Ibo first breath wo draw gires ns a sense of 
snfoeation. Bot a bit of bomipg aloe-wood has just been 
earned throogli the haD, and the steam is penneatcd with fra- 
gianoe. The dark-qred boj appears with a narghileh, which 
he plaoes beside ns, offering the amber mooth-piece to onr snb- 
missiTe lips. The smoke we inhale has an odor of roses ; and 
as the pipe babbles with oar breathing, we fed that the dews 
of sweat gather heatfl j npon ns. Hie attendaot pow re- 
qipean^ kneels beside ns, and gentlj kneads ns with deztcroos 
hands. Althoagh no anatomist, he knows ererj mnsde and 
sinew whoee sopfdeness gires ease to the bodj, and so moulds 
and Bumipolates them that we lose the rigidit j of onr mechan- 
isBi, and beeome plastic in his hands. He turns ns upon onr 
Uet, rqpeati the same process open the back, and leares ns n 
Bttk kqger to lie there passirelf, glistenfaig in oor own dew. 

We are aroosed from a rererie about nothing by a dark- 
brown du^ who replaces the dogs, pats his arm around our 
waist and leads ns into an inner hall, with a steaming tank in 
the esntre. Here he slips us df the brink, and we collapse 
orer head and ears in the fiery fluid. Once— twice— we dip 
into the ddidoas heat, and then are led bto a marble alcore, 
and seated fiat npon the floor. The attendant stands behind 
ns, and we now percdre that his hands are encased in dark 
hnirf^ores. He pounces npon an arm, wUdi he rubs until, 
Ikn a seipent^ we dongh the wonnmt skin, and resume onr 
inhatib smoothness and bimess. Bb man can be called dean 
nnlfl he has bathed in the East Let him walk directlj from 
He MMBlemed bath and BdfMetlon with towds, to the Haas- 
SBBmetnynteiB»aafl the attendant wlU eidals^ as he shakee 
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oat his Ilai^gloTe8 : " Frank I it is a long time liBoe 70a 
bare bathed.'' The other arm follows, the bade) the fareasli 
the legs, nntil the work is complete, and we know precisel j bow 
a horse feels after he has been carried. 

Now the attendant tarns two cocks at the back of the 
alcore, and holding a basin altematelj onder the cold and hot 
streams, floods as at first with a fiery dash, that sends a deli> 
cioos warm shirer throngh ererj nenre ; then, with milder 
applications^ lessening the temperatare of the water bj semi- 
tones, nnti], from the highest kej of heat which we can bear, 
^ * we glide raptaroosly down the gamut nntil we reach the . 
lowest bass of coolness. The skin has hj this time attained an 
exqnisite sensibility, and answers to these changes of tempera- 
tare with thrills of the parest physical pleasare. In fiMst, the 
whole frame seems parged of its earthy nature and trana- 
formed into something of a finer and more delicate teztoie. 

After a. pause, the attendant makes his appearance with a 
large wooden bowl, a piece ct soap, and a bunch of palm- 
fibres. He equate down beside the bowl, and speedily creates 
a mass of snowy lather, which grows up to a pyramid and 
topples orer the edge. Seizing us by the crown-tuft of hair 
upon our sharen head, he plants the foamy' bunch of fibres full 
in our face. The world Taaishes ; sights hearing, smdl, taste 
(unless we open our mouth), and breathing, are cut off ; we 
«-^ '^ ' bare become nebulous. Although our eyes are shut^ we seem 
to see a blank whitenesa; and, feeling nothing but a soft 
fleedness, we doubt whether we be not the Olympian doud 
whidi Tisited lo. But the doud dears away before straogula* 
tlon begiUy and the Tdrety mass descends upon the body. 
Twice we are thus ^'studied'' from head to lbol» m 
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mm dippery thaa the aaoiiited wrestten of the Oreek gimee. 
Then the baeiii comes again into play, and we glide once more 
mosicallj throagh the wale of temperatore. 

The KrowB scolptor has now nearlj completed his task. The 
fgvre o( day which entered the bath is transfomed into 
polished marble. He toms the body from side to side, and 
lifts the Umbs to see whether the workmanship is adeqnate to 
his coneeptioB. His satisfied gase proclaims his saccess. A 
sUUU bath-attendant has a certain esthetic pleasure in his 
oecnpatioB. The bodies he polishes become to some extent 
, his own workmanship, and he feels responsible for their 
symmetry or deformity. He experiences a degree of trinmph 
in eoBtcmpiating abeantifd form, which has grown more afarfly 
light and beantifnl under his hands. He is a great eonmrissenr 
of bodiei^ and eouU pick you ont the finest specfanens with as 
ready an qre as an artist. 

I cnfy those old Greek bathers, into whose hands were 
deliTered Perides, and AldUades, and the perfect models <tf 
PhUias. They had daOy before their ejes the highest types 
of Bean^ which the world has oTer produced ; for of all 
things that are beautifol, the human body is the crown. Now, 
ainee theddusioo of artists has been orerthrown, and we know 
that Oredaa Art is but the simple reflex of KatBr»-4hat the . 
dd mastcrpieees of sculpture were no miracukms embodfanents 
of n less iiealf but copies of lirbig f o r m s w e must admit "^^"^ 

that in no other age of the world has the physical Man been 
m ftrittaj dereloped. The aearsst approach I hare trer 
eesB to the ^Tmmetiy of aaeient seulptars was uaong the 
Arab tribes of BtUopia. 0« SaxoB raee oaa supply the 
•Oh^bitMttbeApoiloL 
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Oriental life is too full of repose, and the Ottoman race has 
become too degenerate through indalgence, to* exhibit manj 
striking specimens of physical beauty. The face is generallj 
fine, bat the body is apt to be lank, and with imperfect mnscn- 
lar derelopment. The best forms I saw in the baths were 
those of laborers, who, with a good deal of rugged strength^ 
showed some grace and harmony of proportion. It may bo 
receired as a general rule, that the physical derelopment of 
the European is superior to that of the Oriental, with the 
exception of the* Circassians and Georgians, whose beauty wdl 
entitles them to the distinction of giring their name to our . 
race. 

So far as female beauty is concerned, the Circassian women 
hare no superiors. They hare preserred in their mountain 
home the purity of the Grecian models, and still display the 
perfect physical loreliness, whose type has descended to ns in 
the Yenus de Medici. The Frank who is addicted to wander^ 
ing about the streets of Oriental cities can hardly fail to bo 
farored with a sight of the faces of these beauties. More than 
once it has happened to me, in meeting a reUed lady, sailing 
along in her ballbon-like fericQee, that she has allowed the Teil 
to drop by a skilfd accident^ as she passed, and has startled 
me with the rision of her beauty, recalling the line of thto Per* 
sian poet: ''Astonishment t is this, the dawn of the glorious 
sun, or is it the full moon T The Cireavian fiice is a pure 
oral ; the forehead is low and fair, ** an excellent thing in 
woman," and the skin of an iroiy whiteness, except the bint 
pinkof the cheeks and the ripe, roseate stain of the lips. The 
hair is dark, gidssy, and luxuriant, exquisitely outlined on tho 
Umglm ; the ^yrimws sUghtty aidiod, and drawn with a 
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ddicato pencQ ; whOe iMhes like " ThjB of darkness'' thide 
'the laige, dark, humid orbs below ihent The alabaster of the 
iMSp so para as scarcely to show the blue branching of the 
veioB oo tiie templeSp is lighted by those soperb eyes — 

** SUaiag ^jes^ Uks aallqae Jewels set In Parisa statoe-slooe," 

—whose wells are so dark and deep, that 70a are cheated Into 
the bdief that a glorious sod looks oat of them. 

Oaee^ hj an unforeseen chance, I beheld the Circassian form, 
ia Its most perfect dcTelopmeut. I was on board an Austrian 
steamer in tin harbor of Smyrna, when the harem of a Turk- 
idi pasha came out in a boat to embark for Alexandria. The 
■sa was rather roqgh, and nearly all the officers of the steamer 
were ashore. There were six reiled and swaddled women, with 
nUadc enauch as guard, in the boat, which lay tossing for some 
tiflw at tin foot of the gangway ladder, before the frightened 
paieiiyrs eould summon courage to step out At last the 
youngest of tben^— • Circassiaa girl of not more than fifteen 
or sixteen years of age— Tentured upon the ladder, clasping the 
haadnflwith one hand, while with the other she held together 
the fetds of her cumbrous feriflQee. I was standing in the 
gangway, watchfaig her, when a dight lurch of the steamer 
ca use d her to loose her hold of the garment, which, fltstened 
at tin neck, was Mown back from her shoulder% leafing her 
body screened but by n stogie robe of light, gauqr silk. 
. Threi«h tUi^ the matUe whiteness of her sUa, the roundness, 
the i^orious qrmsMtry of her Ibna, ladled upon BM^ as a Tisloa 
or Apkrodite^ sesB 
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It was bat a momentarj glimpse ; yet that moment ooQTiiioed 
me that fonmi of Phidian perfection are still nnrtnred in* tiie * 
Tales of Cancasas. 

The necessary di^gidse of dress hides iirom ns mnch of the 
liieaaty and dignity of Homanity. I hare seen men who 
appeared heroic in the freedom of nakedness, shrink almost into 
absolute Tulgarity, when clothed. The sonl not only sits at 
the windows of the eyes, and hangs upon the gateway of the 
lips ; she speaks as well in the intricate, yet hannodoos lines 
of the body, and the CTei^Tarying play of the limbs. Look at 
the torso of Ilioneos, the son of Niobe, and see what an agony 
of terror and snpplication cries ont from that headless and * 
Umbless trunk t Decapitate Laocodn, and his knotted mnsdes 
will stai express the same dreadful sufTering and resistance. 
None knew this better than the ancient sculptors ; and hence 
it was that we find many of their statues of distinguished men 
wholly or partly undraped. Buch a view of Art would bo 
considered transcendental now-Urdays, when our dress, our cos- 
tumes, and our modes of speech either ignore the existence of 
our bodies, or treat them with little of that rererence which is 
their due. 

But, while we hare been thinking these thoqghti, the 
attendant has been wuting to giro us a final plunge into the 
seething tank. Again we slide down to the eyes in the fluid 
beat, which wraps us closely about until we tingle with exqui- 
site hot shiTerings. Now comes the graceful boy, with dean, 
cool, laTendered napkins, which he folds around our waist nnd 
wraps softly about the head. The pattens are put upon our 
feet, and the brown arm steadies us gently through tiie sweat- 
iiif^mmi and ante-chamber into the outer balltWhers we i 
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to oar eoQcfa. We nnk gentiy upon the oool linen, and the 
' boyeoren ns with « perfomed sheet Then, kneeling bedde 
the couch, he presses the folds of the sheet tronnd ns, that it 
may absorb the lingering moistnre and the limpid perspiration 
shed bj the departing heat As fast as the linen becomes 
damp^ he replaces it with fresh, pressing the folds abont ns as 
tenderly as a mother arranges the drapery of her sleeping 
babe ; for we^ though of the statore of a man, are now infan- 
tile fai oor belpkss happiness. Then he takes onr passire 
band and warms its palm bj the soft friction of his own ; 
after wUch, moring to the end of the conch, he lifts onr 
foet npoB bis lap^ and repeats the friction upon their soles, 
ntfl the blood comes back to the snrfaoe of the body with a 
aiify glow, like that which steqis the doods of a summer 
afternoon. 

We hare bat one more process to nndergo, and the attend* 
aat already stands at the head of onr conch. This is the 
coorse of passtre gymnastics, which ezdtes so much alarm and 
resistaace in the ignorant Franks. It is only resistance that 
b daogeroos, completely nentraliiing the ei^oyment of the pro- 
cess, aire yonrself with a blind submission into the arms of 
tbe brown Fate, and he will lead yon to new chambers of 
ddight Ho lifts as to a sitting postaie,idaoes himself behind ' 
«i» and folds bis arms around our body, alternately ttghtenfa^ 
aadrdaxingUscbMp^asif to test the elasticity of the ribs. 
Then isiib« one arm, be draws it across the opposite shoulder,, 
onta tbe Joint cracks like a pereussfooH^p. The shooUer- 
blades, tbe elbows, the wrists, and tbe Ingerjoints are aU made 
tolftof theirmnfledToDqrB; and then, placing one knee 
, and daspipg both bands opoB oar foro- 
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bead, he dnws oar head back until we feel a great nqp of the i 

rertebral colamn. Now he descends to the hipjointe, kneeii 
ankles, and feet, forcing each and all to discharge a salfo in 
jaie. The slight languor left from the bath is gone, and an 
airj, delicate exhilaration, befitting the winged Mercorj, takes 
its place. 

The boy, kneeling, presents as with hfinjam of foamy coffee, 
followed by a glass of sherbet cooled with the snows of Leba- 
non. 'He presently returns with a narghileh, which we smoke 
by the effortless inhalation of the lungs. Thns we lie in per- 
feet repose, soothed by the fragrant weed, and idly watching 
the silent Orientals, who are nndresshig for the bath or reposing 
like ourselres. Through the arched entrance, we see a picture 
of the bazaars : a shadowy painting of merchants seated amid 
their silks and spices, dotted here and there with golden drope 
and splashes of sunshhie, which hare trickled through the roof. 
The scene paints itself upon our eyes, yet wakes no slightest 
stir of thought. The brain is a becalmed sea^ without a ripple 
on its shores. Mind and body are drowned in delicious rest ; 
and we no longer remember what we are. We only know that 
there is an Existence somewhere in the air, and that whereTer 
it is, and whaterer it may be, it is happy. 

More and more dim grows the picture. The colors fade and , 
Uend Into each other, and finally merge into a bed of rosy 
douds, flooded with the radiance of some unseen sun. Gentlier 
than "tired eyelids upon tired eyes,'' sleep lies upon oar 
senses : a half-consdous sleepy wherein we know that we behold 
light and inhale fragrance. As gently, the douds dissipate 
Into air, and we are bom again into the worUL The Bath is 
at an end. We arise and put on ov gaiments^ aad walk ftrth 
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irtoiheioBiiyslreetiorDumeot. BntaswagobooMwardf, 
w% bTohittifl J look dowB to no whether we aie reallj tieed- 
tiM eerthf wondering^ peilu^ that we ihoaM be 
^ to do eo^ i^en it wooU be io eoqr to ioer ebon the 
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AiTiR a Stay of eight days in Damaticos, wo called our men, 
DerriBh and Mnstapha^ again into reqnlaitiony loaded oar 
enthosastio mnleSi and monnted oar despairing hones. There 
were two other parties on the way to Baalbeo— an English 
gentleman and lady, and a solitary EngHshman, io that oar 
united foroes made an imposing eararan. -There is always a 
cnstom-hoose examination, not on enteringi bat on issning from 
an Oriental dty, bat trarelleni can aToid it I7 procaring the 
company of a Consnlar Janissary as br as the gate. Hr. 
Wood, tho British Oonsal, lent as one of Us dloeii tot the 
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ooeukm, whom we found waiting, oatside of the wall, to reoeiTo 
bii priTttte fee for the senrice. We moanted the long, barren 
bin west of the plain, and at the summit^ near the tomb of a 
Moslea ihekh, tamed to take a last long look at the bowery 
plain, and the minarets of the city, glitteriQg through the bine 
BMming Taper. 

A few paces farther oo the rocky road, a diiferent scene 
presented itself to as. There lay, to the westward, a long 
stretch of naked yellow moontains, basking in the hot glare of 
the san, and through the centre, deep down in the heart of the 
arid landscape, a winding line of liring green showiA the coarse 
of the Barrada. We followed the rirer, antfl the path reached 
an fanpasiaUe gorge, which occasioned a detonr of two or 
three hoars. We thea descended to the bed of the dell, where 
tiie ngetation, owing to the radiated heat from the moantaina 
and the fertOishig stimnlnsof the water bdow, was eren richer 
than oo the plain of Damascos. The trees were plethoric with 
aa oferplns of life. The boaghs of the malberries were 
weighed down with the harden of the leares ; pomegranates 
were in a ?iolent emptkrn of MosMuns ; and the foliage of the 
Ig and poplar was of so deep a hne that it shone black in the 



* ihroagh a gateway of rock, so narrow that we were 
otken obliged to ride in the bed of the stream, we reached a 
little meadow, bejood which was a small hamlet, ahaost hidden 
in the lea?es. H^re the moantafaM again i^iproached each 
other, and from the side of that oo the right hand, the mafai 
body of the Barrada, or Pharpar, gashed forth in one fUl 
atrsam. The Cmitain is nearly dooble the Tolmne of that of 
tha JertsontBaBiaik and modi more beaotiAd. The 
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tioDB of an andent bnUding, probably a temple, orerhai^ it» 
and tall poplars and sycamores corer it with impenetrable 
shade. From the low aperture, where it bnrsts into the light, 
its waters, white with foam, bonnd away flashing in the chance 
rays of sonshine, until they are lost to sight in the dense, dark 
foliage. We sat an hour on the ruined walls, listening to the 
roar and rush of the flood, and enjoying the shade of. the wal- 
nuts and sycamores. Boon after learing, our path crossed a 
small stream, which comes down to the Barrada from the upper 
ralleye of the Anti-Lebanon, and entered a wild pass, faced 
with clifflftf perpendicular rock. An old bridge, of one arch, 
spanned the chasm, out of which we climbed to a tract of high 
meadow land In the pass there were some fragments of 
ancient columns, traces of an aqueduct, and inscriptions on the 
rocks, among which Mr. H. found the name of Antoninus. 
The place is not mentioned in any book of traTcl I hate seeUi as 
it is not on the usual road from Damascus to Baalbec 

As we were emerging from the pass, we saw a company of 
twelre armed men seated in the grass, near the roadside. 
They were wild-looking characters, and eyed us somewhat 
sharply as we passed. We greeted them with the usual 
" salaam aleikoom V* which they did not return. The same 
erening, as we encamped at the Tillage of Zebdeni, about three 
hours further up the Talley, we were startled by a great noise 
and outcry, with the flring of pistols. It h^>pened, as we 
learned on inquiring the cause of all this confusion, that the 
men we saw in the pass were rebel Druses, who were then 
lying in wait for the JShekh of Zebdeni, whom, with his son, 
they had taken captiye soon after we.passedi The news had 
by some means been CQnrqrad to the tillage and a eenpaaj 
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cT abotti two hnodred penona wm then marching oot to the 
leeeoe. The noise they made was i^obably to gife the i>ro8e8 
faitimation of their coming, and thoa aToid a fight. I do not 
bdiere that an j of the moontaineen of Lebanon woold will- 
ingly take part against the Dmees, who, in fact^ are not 
ightiag BO mnch against the institntion of the conscription 
law, as its abase. The law ordains that the conscript shall 
serro Ibr llTe years ; bat rince its establishment, as I hare 
been informed, there has not been a single instance' of die- 
duffge. It amoonts, therefore, to lifelong serritnde, and there 
b littie wonder that these independent sons of thcl%onntains, 
as weD as the tribes bhabiting the Syrian Desert^ should rebel 
imther than snbmit 

Tlie next day, we crossed a pass in the Anti-Lebanon beyond 
Zebdeni, descended a beantifnl Talley on the western side, 
uder a ridge which was still dotted with patches of snow, 
*and after traTdling for some hoars OTer a wide, barren height, 
ihelastoftheraage, sawbdowosthephiinof Baalbec The 
grand ridge of Lebanon opposite, crowned with glittering 
CeUa of snow, shone oat clearly throagh ihe pare air, and the 
hoavj head of Hermon, far in the soath, lost something of its 
graadeor by the comparison. Thongh there is a '*diTide,''.or 
watershed, between Hasbeiya, at the foot of Moant Hermon, 
and Baalbec, whose springs Join the Orontes, which flows 
northward to Antioch, the great natoral separation of the two 
dains contfames mbroken to the Golf of Akaba, in the Red 
Sea. A little beyond Baalbec, the Anti-Lebanon tegninates, 
oiaUng into the Syrian plain, while the Lebanon, thongh ita 
aassa and general fcatares.are lost^ aboni twenty miles farther 
to the MTtk is ineeeeded by other ra^^es^ wUeh, thoogh 
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broken at interrab, form a regolar series, oonneeting with tiio 
Taams, in Asia Minor. 

On learing Damascus, the Demon of Hasheesh stDl mauih 
tained a partial control orer me. I was weak in body and at 
times confused in my perceptions, wandering away from the 
scenes abont me to some unknown sphere beyond the moon. 
But the healing balm of my sleep at Zebdeni, and the purity 
of the morning air among the mountains, completed my cure 
As I rode along the Talley, with the towefing, snow-sprinkled 
ridge of the Anti-Lebanon on my right, a clondless hearen 
abore my head, and meads enamelled with the asphodel and 
scarlet anemone stretching before me, I felt that the last 
shadow had rolled away from my brain. My mind was now aa 
dear as that sky— my heart as free and joyful as the elastic 
morning air. The sun nerer shone so brightly to my eyes ; 
the fair forms of Nature were nerer penetrated with so perfect 
a spirit of beauty. I was again master of myself, and the 
world glowed as if new-created in the light of my Joy and grsr 
titude. I thanked Ood, who had led me out of a darkness 
more terrible than that of the Yalley of the Shadow of Death, 
and while my feet strayed among the flowery meadows of Leba* 
non, my heart walked on the DelectaUe HOIs of His Mercy. 

By the middle of the afternoon, we reached Baalbea The 
distant yiew of the temple, on descending the last.slope of tiie 
Anti-Lebanon, is not calculated to raise one^s ezpectationB. 
On the green plain at the foot of the mountain, yoa see a large 
square platform of masonry, upon which stand six cotumns, tiie 
body of the temple, and a quantify of ruiaed wafls. As a 
feature in the landscape, it has a fine effect, but yoa find you^ 
self pronouncing the speedy judgment^ that ''Baalbee^ withont 
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[ LebaooD, woold be rather a poor show.^ Earing come to 

this eoDcIosioD, yoa ride down the hill with comfortable feel- 
{ inga of indifference. There are a nomber of quarries on the 

J ' left hand ; you glance at them with an expression which merely 

sajs : ''Ah I I suppose they got the stones here," and so yon 
saunter on, cross a little stream that Hows down from the 
modem iHlage, pass a mill, return the stare of the quabt 
* Arab miller who comes to the door to see yon, and your horse 
b climbing a^difficnlt path among the broken columns and 
fHeses, before you think it worth while to lift your eyes to the 
pfle aboTC you. Now re-assert your judgment, if you dare I 
lUs is Baalbee : what hare you to say T Nothing ; but you 
amandly measure the torsos of great columns which lie piled 
•cross one another in magnificent wreck ; rast pieces which 
huTe dropped from the entablature, beautiful Corinthian capi* 
tak, bereft of the last graceful curres of their acanthus leares, 
and binds whose edges are so worn away that they resemble 
enormous natural boulders left by the Deluge, till at last you 
kok up to the six glorious pQlars, towering nigh a hundred feet 
abofe your head, and there is a sensation in your brain which 
would he n shout, if you could giro it utterance, of faultless 
qrmiMtrj and majesty, such as no conception of yours and no 
•Iker creatkm of art^ can surpass. 

I know of Bothfaig so beautiful in all reoMins of ancient Art 
as these six columns^ except the colonnade of the Memnonlnm, 
at ThebcB, which is of much smaller proportions. From erery 
position, and with all lights of the day or nighty they are 
oquaD J ptrfccti and carry your ^yes contbuaDy away from the 

peristyb or the osaDer te^pK which ta better preaertH ^^ 
feam tho eiqrisile anhttoelm or the outer oourti and puYl- 
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lions. The two temples of Baalbec stand on an artificial plat- 
form of masonrj, a-thonsand feet in length, and from fifteen to 
thir^ feet (according to the depression of the sofl) in height 
The larger one, which is supposed to hare been a Pantheoui 
occupies the whole length of this platform. The entrance was 
at the north, by a grand flight of steps, now broken away, 
between two lofty and elegant parilions which are still netrlj 
entire. Then followed a spacious hexagonal court, and three 
grand halls, parts of which, with niches for statues, adorned 
with cornices and pediments of elaborate design, sl^ll remain 
entire to the rood This magnificent series of chambers was 
terminated at the southern extremity of the platform by the 
main temple, which had originally twenty columns on a side, 
similar to the six now standiog. 

The Temple of the Sun stands on a smaller and lower plat* 
form, which appears to hare been subsequently added to the 
greater one. The cella, or body of the temple, is complete 
except the roof, and of the colonnade surrounding it^ nearly 
one^lf of its pillars are still standing, upholding the firiese, 
entablature, and cornice, which altogether form probably the 
most ornate specimen of the Corinthian order of architecture 
now extant. Only four pillars of the superb portico remain, 
and the Saracens hare nearly mined these by building a sort 
of watch-tower upon the architraro. The same nnsempulous 
race oompletdy shut up the portal of the temple with a Uank 
wall, formed of the fragipents they had hurled down, and one 
is obliged to creep through a narn>w hole In order to reach 
the interior. Here the original doorway fiMM yon and I 
know not how to describe the wonderful design of lu elaborate ^ 
imdptared mouldings aad eomioei. The genias of evsekirt^ 
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; neait to hftfo ezhaasted itself in inrenting onuunenta, whidiy 

> whQe they ahoold heighten the goigeooB effect of the work, 

■nrt jet hannonixe with the gnnd design of the temple. The 
{ cnonsooi kejstono orer the entrance hM eliiyped down, no 

! dovbt from the shock of an earthqnakei and hangs within six 

inches of the bottom of the two blods which uphold it on 
either side. When it falb, the whole entablature of the portal 
wiUbedestnTed. On its lower side is an eagle with ontepread 
wings, and on the side<«tones a genins with garlands of flowers, 
ezqniritely scalptnred in has rdief. Hidden among the wreaths 
of Tines whidi adorn the jambs are the laughing heads of 
flmns. This portal was a continual study to me, erery Tisit 
rerealing newreflnements of ornament, which I had not before 
obsenred. The interior of the temple, with its rich Corinthian 
pQasters, its niches for statues, surmounted hj pediments of 
dqjant design, and its elaborate oomico, needs little aid of the 
imagiBation to restore it to its original perfection. Like that 
of DenderBi in Eg7pt» the Temple of the Sun leaTes upon the 
adnd an impression of completeness which makes you forget 
far gnaderremains. 

But the most wonderftd thing at Baalbee is the foundation 
plalfonn npon which the temples stand. Eren the colossal 
fiMes of Andent I^gypt dwindle before this superhuman 
■aeouiy. The platform itseU; 1,000 feet long, and UTeragiiig 
twfs^ CMt in hdghty suggests a rast mass of stones, but when 
JOB eoBW to oamine the siiigle blocks of which it b composed, 
JOB aro crushfd with their Incffedible balk. Qa the western 
aUe ia a vow of alermi foBadathm stones, each of wUdi la 
thir^'two Ibei iB length, twriTo la Mght, and tea ia tUdkneasi 
fairivf Bwall thna hBBdndaadifty-twoliMtkBfl Bat 

I 
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whfle 70a are walldng on, thinking of the art which cat and 
raiaed these enormdafl blocks, jon torn the sonthern corner and 
come npon three stones, the united length of which is mu Jlafi* 
dred and dghtf-teoen fed — two of them bemg siztj-two and 
the other sixtj-threo feet in length I There they are, cat with 
faaltless exactness, and so smoothly Joined to eadi other, that 
70a cannot force a cambric needle into the crerice. There is one 
Joint so perfect that it can only be discerned by the minutest 
search ; it is not ctcu so perceptible as the Junction of two 
pieces of paper which hare been pasted together. In the quany, 
there still Ues a finished block, readj for transportation, which 
is sixty-seren feet in length. The weight of one of these masses 
has been reck<med at near 9,000 tons, jet they do not form the 
i N btse of the foundation, but are raised upon other courses, fifteen 
feet from the ground. It is considered by some antiquarians 
that they are of a date greatly anterior to tiiat of the temples, 
and were intended as the basement of a different edifice. 
In the Tillage of Baalbec there is a small circular Corinthian 
* temple of rery elegant design. It is not more than thirty feet 
in diameter, and may hare been intended as a tomb. A spa> 
cious mosque, now roofless and deserted, was constructed afanost 
entirely out of the remains of the temples. AcUoinbg the 
courtpyard and fountain are fire rows of ancient pillars, for^ 
(the sacred number) in all, supporting light Saracenic arches. 
BcMueof them are marble, with Corinthian capitals, and eigfateea 
are single shafts of red Egyptian granite. Beside the foantain 
lies a small broken piUar of porphyry, of a dark tlolet hae^ 
and of so fine a grain that the stone has the soft rich lostre 
ofTdret This firagment is the only thing I wooldcnny away 
if Ihadthopower. 

8 
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After A dftT^f lOjoarD, we left Baalbee at noon, and took tbe 
road for the Cedan, which lie on the other ride of Lebanon, in 
the direction of Tripoli Onr English fellow-travellers chose 
the direct road to Beyront We crossed the plain in three 
I hovi, to the Tillage of Dayr el-Ahmar, and then commenced 

{ • aeeeading the lowest slopes of the great range, whose topmost 

lidge, a danling parapet of snow, rose high abote ns. For 
I aeferal hoors, onr path led np and down stony ridges, cotered 

with thickets of oak and hoDy, and with wild cherry, pear, and 
oDTe4rees. Jnst as the sna threw the shadows of the highest 
Lebanon orer ns, we came npon a narrow, rocky glen at his 
. Tery base. Streams that still kept the color and the coolness 
of the snow-fidds from which they oozed, foamed over the 
stones into the chasm at the bottom. The glen descended 
into a nonntaia basin, in which lay the lake of Yemonni, cold 
and green nnder the evening shadows. Bnt Jnst opposite ns, 
on a little shdf of soQ, there was a mde mill, and a group of 
snperb walnnt-trees, overhanging the brink of the largest tor- 
. rest We had sent onr baggage before ns, and the men, with 
an eye to the pictnresqne which I shodd not have suspected 
h Arabs, had pitched onr tents nnder those trees, where the 
■tream poured its snow-cold beakers beside ns, and the tent- 
door looked down on the plain of Badbeo and across to the 
AntUidiaaon. The miUer and two or three peasants^ who 
were Bring iA this londy spot, were Christians. 

Tlie nest moning we commenced asoending the Lebanon. 
Wo had dept Just bdow the ■aow4ia^ for the loQg hollows 
with whkh the lidge is etoven were ailed up to within a short. 
disteea of the 1^ out of i^idk wa eaaa. The path was 
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sboolder of the monntain, now up some raTlno, wbere tlie holly 
aad olive still floarishcd, and the wild rhabarb-plant spread its 
large, snccalent leaves over the soil. We had taken a gnide^ 
the day before, at the village of Dayr el-Ahmar, bat as the 
way was plain before as, and he demanded an exorbitant sam, 
we dismissed him. We had not .climbed far, however, before 
he retamed, professing to be content with whatever we might 
give him, and took os into another road, the first, he said, 
being impracticable. Up and np wo toOcd, and the long 
hollows of snow lay below as, and the wind came cold from the 
topmost peaks, which began to show near at hand. Bat now 
the road, as we had snrmised, tamed towards that we had first 
taken, and on reaching the next height we saw the latter at a 
short distance from as. It was not only a better, bot a shorter 
road, the rascal of a gnide having led ns oat of it in order to 
give the greater efiect to his services. In order to retam to 
it, as was necessary, there were several dangerous snow-fields 
to be passed. The angle of their descent was so great that a 
single false step wonld have harled oar animals, baggage and 
all, many handrod feet below. The snow was melting, and tha 
cmst frozen over the streams below was so thin in pboes that 
the animals broke throngh and sank to their bellies. 

It were needless to state the nnmber and character of the 
anath^nms bestowed npon the gnide. The impassive Dervish 
raved ; Mastapha stormed ; Fran9ois broke oat In a frightful 
eraption of Oreek and Tnrkish oaths, and the two travellers, 
though not (as I hope and believe) profanely inclined, ooaM 
not avol4 osmg a few terse Saxon expressions. When the 
general indignation had found vent, the men went to woA, and ' 
I7 taking eaoh Miimal separately, sn c ceeded, at 
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htfud, in getting tlieiii all o?er the snow. We then dhmitted 
the goide, who, far from being abashed bj the diworerj of hia 
trickerj, had the impadenoe to follow na for some time, claim> 
bg hia pay. ▲ few more f teep polls, orer deep beds of snow 
aad patches of barren stone, and at length the sammit ridge— 
a sharps white wall, shining against the intense black-bine of 
the leaith— stood before as. We climbed a toQsome sig-zag 
throogh the snow, hurried orer the stones cambering the top, 
I ' aad all at diice the moontains fell away, ridge bdow ridge, 

' \ gashed with tremendons chasms, whose bottoms were lost in 

Mae T^mr, till the last heights, crowned with white Maronite 
conTcnts, hnng abore the sea, whose mistj roond bounded the 
tisioit I hate seen many grander monntain riews, bat few so 
sabfimdy nigged and broken in their featores. The sides of 
the ridges dropped off in all directions into sheer precipices, 
aad the few Tillages we coold see were boilt like eagles' nests 
€B the brinks. In a little hollow at oar feet was the sacred 
t Forest of Cedars, appearing like a patch of stonted Jnnipers. 

It Is the highest speck of r^getation on Lebanon, aad in winter 
caaaoi be risited, on acooant of the snow. The sammit on 
wUdb we stood was aboat nine thoasaqd feet abore the seay 
bat there were peaks on each aide at least a thoasaod feel 



Wa d e see o ded by a teiy steep path, orer oocasioDal beds of 
aoow, and reached the Cedars fai an hoar aad a halt Not 
■Btil wa were withia a haadred yarda of the trees, and bdow 
their kfel, was I at aD I mpr e ss ed with their siae and Tenera- 
; Ua aspect Bat, once enteied into the heart of the Uttia 

I wood, walU^ Ofor Ita mtalatare hUls and Talley^ and breatle 

l^g tha pofo^ habamie aihilatloM of the trees, aU tha < 
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pointment ristng to mj nund wm charmed away in an ioitaai. 
There are aboat three hundred trees, in all, many of which ate 
of the last centory's growth, bat at least fifty of them woald ' 
be considered grand in any forest. The patriarchs are fire in 
nomber, and are nndonbtedly as old as the Christian Er% if 
not the Age of Solomoi^ The cjpresses in the Garden of 
Montezuma, at Chapnltepec, are eren older and grander trees^ 
bnt they are as entire and shapely as erer, whereas these are 
gnarled and twisted into wonderfd forms by the storms of 
twenty centuries, and shirered in some places by lightning. 
The hoary father of them all, nine feet in diameter, stands in 
the centre of the grore, on a little knoll, and spreads his poo* 
derons arms, each a tree in itself, oter the heads of the many 
generations that hare grown np below, as if giring his last 
benediction before decay. He is scarred less with storm and 
lightning, than with the knires of traTdlcrs, and the marble 
crags of Lebanon do not more firmly retain their inscriptions 
than his stony tmnk. Dates of the last century are abundant, 
and I recollect a toblet inscribed : " Souard, 1670,'' around 
which the newer wood has grown to the height of three or four 
inches. The seclnsi<m of the grore, shut in by peaks of barren 
snow, is complete. Only the Toice of the nightingale, singing 
here by daylight in the solemn shadows, breaks the silenoe» 
The Maronite monk, who has chaige of a little stone diapel 
standing in the midst, mores about like a shade, and, not before 
you are ready to leare, brings his book for you to register your ^ / 
name therein. I was surprised to find how few of the crowd 
that annually oTerrnn Syria reach the Oedan^ which, after 
Baalbee^ are the finest remains of antiquity In the wliolt 
eounti;.' 
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After a staj of three boors, we rode on to Eden, whither oar 
men had already gone with the baggage. Onr road led along 
the brink of a tremendous gorge, a thousand feet deep, the 
bottom of which was only accessible here and there by haxard- 
OQS foot-paths. . On either side, a long shelf of cnltivated land 
sloped down to the top, and the monntaln streams, after water* 
ing a moltitnde of orchards and grain-fields, tumbled over the 
f dilb in long, sparkling cascades, to join the roaring flood 

below. This is the Christian region of Lebanon, inhabited 
almost wholly by Haronites, who still retiun a portion of their 
fimer independence, and are the most thrifty, industrious, 
honest, and happy people in Syria. Their tillages are not con- 
crete masses of picturesque filth, as are those of the Moslems, 
bat are loosely scattered among orchards of mulberry, poplar, 
and Tine, washed by fresh rills, and hare an air of comparatiTO 
aeataess and comfort ' Each has its two or three chapels, 
with their little belfries, which toll the hours of prayer. Sad 
and poetic as is the call from the minaret, it nerer touched me 
as when I heard the sweet tongues of those Christian bells, 
chiming Teq>ers far and near on the sides of Lebanon. 

Eden merits its name. It is a mountain paradise, inhabited 
bj people BO kbd and simpl»4iearted, that assuredly no renge- 
fal angd will erer drire them out with his flaming sword. It 
bangs aboTO the gorge, which is here nearly two thousand feet 
deep^ and nrerlooks a grand wildemess of mountain-piles, 
crowded on and pfer^each other, from the sea that gleams 
below, to the topmost heights that keep off the morning sun. 
The hooses are all baOt of hewn stone, ahd grouped in dusters 
lader the shade of large walnnt-trees. In walUiig mnong 
fhesi^ wo fecHTod Und greetings OTOijWBen^ and arery one 
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who was seated rose and remamed standing as wo passed. 
The women are beantifol, with sprightly, mtdligent boes, qoite 
different from the stnpid Mahometan females. 

The children were charming creatures, and some of the giris 
of ten or twelre years were lorely as angels. They camo 
timidly to our tent (which the men bad pitched as before^ 
under two superb trees, beside a fountain), and offered us roses 
and branches of fragprant white Jasmine. They expected some 
return, of course, but did not ask it, and the delicate grace 
with which the offering was made was beyond all pay. It was 
Sunday, and the men and boys, baring nothing better to do, aD 
came to see and talk with us. I shall not soon forget the cirdo 
of gay and laughing Tilkgers, in which wo sat that erening, 
while the dark purple shadows gradually filled up the gorges, 
and broad golden lights poured orer the shoulders of the hills. 
The men had much sport in inducing the smaller boys to oome 
up and salute us. There was one whom they called ''the 
Consul,^ who eluded them for some time, but was finally caught 
and placed in the ring before us. ** Peace be with you, O 
Consul,'^ I said, maldng him a profound inclination^^ ''may your 
' days be propitious I may your shadow be increased V but I 
then saw, from the racant expression on the boy's ftoe, that he 
was one of those harmless, witless creatures, whom yet one . 
cannot quite call idiots. " He Is an unfortunate ; he knows 
nothing ; he has no protector but Ood,'* said the men, crossing 
themselves deroutly. The boy took off Hb c^p, crept up and 
kissed my hand, as I gare him some mon^, which he no sooner 
grasped, than he sprang up like a startled gasdle, and was oat 
of sight in an instant. 
In descending from Eden to the sea^oast, we were obliged 
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to croM the great gorge of which I spoke. Farther down, its 
fidea are less steeps and clothed eren to the terj bottom with 
auignifieent orchards of mnlberrj, fig, olire, orange, and pome- 
granate treei. We were three hoars in reaching the opposite 
side, although the breadth across the top is not more than a 
nik. The path was ezceedinglj perilons ; we walked down, 
leading oar horses, and once were obliged to onload oar 
moles to get them past a tree, which woald hare forced 
them off the brink of a chasm sereral hnndred feet deep. 
I Hie Tiew from the bottom was wonderfd. We were shot 

^ ' h bj steeps of foliage and blossoms from two to three 

thoosand feet high, broken bj crags of white marble, and 
towering almost predpitonsly to the rerj doads. I donbt if 
MdTilIe saw anything grander in the tropical gorges of 
Tjrpee. After reaching the other side, we had still a Joamef 
of eight hoars to the sea, throngh a wUd and broken, yet 
highly coltlTated coontry. 

Beyroat was now thirteen hours distant, bnt by making a 
fofoed march we readied it in a day, traTcUing along the 
shofo^ past the towns of Jebdl, the andent Byblns, and 
Joonieh. The hills aboat Jebdl produce the celebrated 
tobaeoo known fai Egypt as the JeUa^ or ^'moontain" tobacco, 
which Is eren soperior to the LataUyeh. 

Near Beyrooti the molberry and olire are in the ascendant 
The latter tree bean the finest fruit in all the Lerant, 
aad a^t drire all other oils out of the market, if 
aay ooe had enterprise enough to erect proper maaufise- 
tosieo. Instead of this the oQ of the country Is badly 
pcepand, faadd from the sUns in which It Is kept, aad the 
wedihyoatifOsiBqMrt from France and Italy la prelemeeto 
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aring it In the bottomi new tliliB Mti I nir wrtnl Sddi of 
the t«rof lanty the enltiTation of which I had loppoied was 
ezdodrelj eonfioed to the Idaiida of the PaeUe. Then 
woold be no end to the wealth of Syria wen the ooontry ia 
proper handii 
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Iv pdatbg the pichire of tn Oriental, the pipe and the coffee- 

i eop are indispensable aecesMries. There is scarce a Tnrk» or 

Arab^ or Perstan— unless he be a Derrish of peculiar sanctity^ 

' bat. breathes his dafly incense to the nulder Bacchns of the 

1 aoder ns . The castom has become so thoroughly natoralixod 

in the East, that we are apt to forget its oomparatiTdy recent 

t htrodoetioB, and to wonder that no mention is made of the 

^ pipe h the Arabian Nights. Ibe practice of smoking hanno- 

\ niass so thoroagUy with the character of Oriental life, that it 

it diScalt fSdr vs to imagfaie a time when it nerer existed. It 

has beeooM a part of that snpreme patience, that wonderful 

fcpoas^ which foms so strong a contrast to the orer^ctiTe life 

of the New World— the eqfoyment of which no one can taste, 

to whom the pipe is not familiar. Howl, ye Befonnera I bnt I 

1 aokmn^ dedare nto yoo, that be who traTels through the 

■asl wltho«l SBsdUeg, doss not know the Bast 

It b atn^ ttat our OoBtfnsBti wbsrs tiie imaaiiv of Best 
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b unknown, should hare given to the world this great agent of 
Rest There is nothing more remarkable in historj than the 
colonization of Tobacco over the whole Earth. Not three 
centuries have elapsed since knightly Raleigh pnffed its fumes • 
into the astonished eyes of Spenser and Shakspearo ; and now, 
find me any comer of the world, from Nova Zembla to the 
Mountains of the Moon, where the use of the plant is nnlmown I 
Tarshish (if India was Tarshish) is less distinguished by its 
*' apes, ivory, and peacocks,^ than by its hookahs ; the iMbjm 
of Luzon, beyond Ternato and Tidore, send us more cheroots 
than spices ; the Oardcns of Shh'az produce more velvety 
toombek than roses, and the only fountains which bubble in 
Bamarcand are those of the narghilehs : Lebanon is no longer 
" excellent with the Cedars," as in the days of Solomon, but 
most excellent with its fields of Jebdee and Latakiyeh. On 
the unvisited plains of Oentral Africa, the table-lands of Tar- 
tary, and in the valleys of Japan, the wonderful plant has found 
a home. Hie naked negro, " panting at the Line," inhales it 
under the palms, and the Lapp and Samoyed on the shores of 
the Frozen Sea. 

It is idle for those who object to the use of Tobacco to 
attribute these phenomena wholly to a perverted taste. The 
fact that the custom was at once adopted by all the races of 
men, whatever their geographical position and degree of dviU- 
zation, proves that there must bea reason for it in the physical 
constitution of man.' Its effect, when haUtually used, is 
slightly narcotio and sedative, not stimulating—^ if so, at 
times, it stimulates only the imagination and the social facul- 
ties. It lulls to sleep the combative and destructive propenst 
ties» and hen c e s o br as a material agent may qpt r a t o i t 
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czeram a hmiMmiiing nd lefiniDg inllaeiice. A profoand 

■tadent of Mtn, whofo oamo is well known to the world, obco 

inroniied me that lie mw in the eagenieei with which WTage 

Iribee adopt the use of Tobacco, a spontaneoiis moTement of 

Katore towards Griliiatioii. 

j I win ttot pnmie these specidatioiis further, for the narghDeh 

V (babbUng ioftlj at my elbow, as I write) is the promoter of 

I rqioee aad the begetter of agreeable rererie. As I inhale its 

cool, fragrant breath, and partly yield myself to the sensation 

of healthy rest which wr^is my limbs as with a Tdret mantle, 

I marfd how the poets and artists and scholars of olden times 

aarsed those dreams which the world calls indolence, but which 

are the seeds that germinate into great achioTements. How did 

Plato phOoeophise withont the pipe 1 How did gray Homer, 

' sitting oa the tcmpleetcps in the Grecian twilights, dri? e 

from his heart the bitterness of beggary and blindness f How 

did Phidias charm the Cerbems of his anhnal natore to sleep, 

^ while his soal entered the Elysian Fields and behdd the fims 

oTheroesr For, in the higher world of Art, Body aad Sonl 

are sworn enemies, and the pi|)e holds an opiate more potent 

. t than aU the drowsy syraps of the East» to drug the former 

hto astmlssioa. MDtoa knew this, as he smoked his erenbg 

pipe at Chalfoati wandering, the while, among the pahns of 



Bat it is also oar loss, that Tobacco was anknowa to the 
Greeks. They wodd else haTO girea as, la Terse aad in mar> 
bisi, another diTiaity ia their glorioaa Paatheon-a god less 
drow^ than Morpheas aad Sosuras, less riotoas thaa Bacehas, 
IsBs ladiaat than Apollo^ bat with soaMthh* of the spirit of 
each : n «gan^ beaatiAd with yoath, trery maode ia psidwl 
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repose, and the Tagae expresricm of.dKtms in Us half-dosed 
ejes. His temple would bare been built in a grote of South* 
em pines, on the borders of a land-locked gulf, sheltered froiB 
the surges that buffet without, where serrice would hare been 
rendered him in the late hours of the afternoon, or In the eren- 
ing twilight From his oracular tripod words of wisdom would 
have been spoken, and the fanes of Delphi and Dodona would 
hare been deserted for his. 

Oh, non-smoking friends, who read these lines with pain and 
. incredulity — and yon, ladies, who turn pale at the thought of a 
pipe—let me tell you that you are familiar only with the tuI- 
gar form of tobacco, and hare nerer passed between the wind 
and its gentility. The word couTcys no Idea to yon but that 
of " long nines,'' and pig^tail, and carendish. Forget these for 
a moment^ and look upon this dark-brown cake of dried leares 
and blossoms, which exhales an odor of pressed flowers. These 
are the tender tops of the Jtbeke, plucked as the buds bq;in to 
expand, and carefully dried in the shade. In order to be used, 
it is moistened with rose-scented water, and cut to the neces- 
sary degree of fineness. The test of true Jebelee is, that it 
burns with a slow, hidden fire, like tinder, and causes no irrita> 
tion to the eye when held under it. The smoke, drawn through 
a long cherry-stick pipe and amber mouth-piece, is pure, cool, 
and sweet, with an aromatic flaror, which is rery pleasant in 
the mouth. It excites no saliTation, and leaTes behind it no 
unpleasant, stale odor. 

The narghileh (stiU bubbliog beside me) is an institutioB 
known only in the East It requires a peculiar kind of 
tobacco, which grows to perfeotion in the southern piofineei 
of Persia. The. amoke^ after passing throni^ water X' 
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flarored, if yoa chooio}^i8 inhilcd throogh a long, flexible 
talie directly into the longs. It occasions not the slightest 
irritation or oppression, bat in a few minutes produces a 
delicions sense of rest,. which is felt eren in the fiogerends. 
The pore physical sensation of rest is one of strength also, and 
of perfect contentment. Many an impatient thought, many an 
angiy word, bare I aroided by a resort to the pipe. Among 
oar aborigines the pipe was the emblem of Peace, and I 
strongly recommend the Peace Society to print their tracts 
npon papen of smokiiig tobacco (Ihirkish, If possible), and 
distribute pipes with them. 

I know of nothing more refreshing, after the fatigue of a long 
day's journey, than a well-prepared narghileh. That slight 
fereiish and ezdtable feeling which is the result of fatigue 
yields at once to ita potency. Tbe blood loses ita heat and the 
pulse its rapidity ; the muscles relax, the nerres are soothed 
into quiet, and the fiime passes into a condition sunilar to 
8leq>, except that the mind is awake and actire. By the time 
one has inishcd his pipe, he is refreshed for the remainder of 
the day, and his mghtly deep is sound and healthy. Such are 
ioaw of the physical effects of the pipe, in Eastern lands. 
Morally and psychdiogieally, it works still greater traasforma- 
tkms; but to describe them now, with the mouth-pieoe at my 
Jip$9 would fuquire aa aetlve setfeonsdousaess which the habit 
does not allow. 

▲ serraal eaten with a steamy cop of colbe, seated in a 
riber wtrf, or cop4Mlder. EQs thomb and fore-tnger are 
daqied Indy upon the bottom of the serf; which I inclose 
near fha top with n^ own thomb and fli^ger, so that the trans* 
ftr is snnnaniBshiil without hb hand huTiag lowhed 
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After draining the thick brown liqnid, which most be done 
with dao deliberation and a paose of satisfaction between each 
sip, I return the zerf, holding it in the middle, while the atten- 
dant pUices a palm of each hand upon the top and bottom and 
carries it off without contact. The beTcrago is made of the 
berries of Hocha, slightlj roasted, pnlverized in a mortar, and 
heated to a foam, without the addition of cream or sugar. 
Sometimes, howerer, it is fiarored with the extract of roees or 
Tidets. When skilfoU j made, each cup is prepared separately, 
and the quantity of water and coffee carefully measured. 

Coffee is a true child of the East, and its original home wu 
among the hills of Jemen, the Arabia Felix of the ancients. 
Fortunately for Mnssulmen, its use was unknown in the dayi 
of Mahomet, or it would probably have fallen under the same 
prohibition as wine. The word Kahwek (whence cafi) is an ^ 
old Arabic term for wine. The discorery of the properties of 
coffee is attributed to a derrish, who, for some misdemeanor, 
was carried into the mountains of Yemen by his brethren and . 
there left to perish by stanration. In order to appease the * 
pangs of hunger ho gathered the ripe berries from the wild 
coffee-trees, roasted and ate them. The nourishment they con- 
tained, with water from the springs, sustained his life, and after 
two or three months ho returned in good condition to his 
brethren, who considered his preeenration as a miracle, and • 
erer afterwards looked upon him as a pattern of holiness. He 
taught the use of the miraculous fruit, and the demand tit it 
soon became so great as to render the cultivation of the tree 
necessary. It was a long time, however, before ooffee was * 
introduced into Europe. As late as the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, Sandys, the quaint old tnvellsr, dsscribsi 
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tlM appeanuioe and taste of the bererage, which he ealli 
** CoBa," and aagely asks : " Why not that black broth which 
the Laoedemoniaos nsedr' 

Ob account of the ezcellenoe of the material, and the skilfd 
manner of its preparation, the Coffee of the East is the finest 
in the world. I hare fonnd it so grateful and refreshing a 
drink, that I can readily pardon the pleasant exaggeration of 
the Arabic poet, Abd-el Kader Anaari Sjexeri Hanbali, the 
iOB of Mahomet, who thns celebrates its tirtnes. After snch 
an exalted enlogy, my own praises woold-soand dnll and tame ; 
and I therefore resmne my pipe, commending Abdrd Kader to 
the reader. 

'* Coffee I thon dispellest the cares of the great ; thon 
briagest back those who wander from the paths of knowledge. 
Coffee is the bererage of- the people of Ood, and the cordial 

* f his serrants who thirst for wisdom. When coffee is infnsed 
ito the bowl, it exhales the odor of mnsk, and is of the color 

of ink. The truth is not known except to the wise, who drink 
it from the foaming coffee^mp. God has deprired fools of 
eoAe, who, with inTindble obstinacyt condemn it as injurious. 
. ''Coffee is our gold | and in the place of its libations we are 
in the eq]oyment of the best and noblest society. Coflbe is 
ercn as innocent a drink as the purest milk, from which it is 
, distioRidsbed only by its color. Tmy with thy cdfee in the 
plaoe of Its preparatioo, and the good Ood wQl borer orer 
fliee and participate hi Ua Ibast There the graces of the 
ailoon,the luxuiy of life^ the society of friendly aU famish a 
pielnre of the abode of happiness. 
** Enrj cait rani^eB whsn fha cupbearer presents the deU* 
Itwffl dreulate leelly throni^ thy TeiMb mA 
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will not rankle there : if tboa donbtest this, contemplate the 
yonth and beauty of those who drink it Orief cannot eziei 
where it grows ; sorrow humbles itself in obedience before its 
powers. I 

"Coffee is the drink of God's people ; in it is health. Let 
this be the answer to those who doubt its qualities. In it wo 
will drown our adTersities, and in its lire consume oar sorrowi. 
WhocTer has once seen the blissful chalice, will scom the wine- 
cup. Glorious drink I thy color is the seel of purity, and 
reason proclaims it genuine. Drink with confidence, and regard 
not the prattle of fools^ who condemn without fiwndatiosL* 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

JOUmVIT TO AXTIOOH AKD ALIPPO. 

Dtaafi •TffliM twill •> »M>><>* Ailt Maot^Wt nl fria B«yrait— Ti 
Mfte^itaaOMil-flwtai m4 Uta kty ifc T U OtMti •€ ||i to T U liyr 
«Ub-Vki Mtlhtr^OmHw iMJiBg TUGM4«»fH|ili IMa to 

— ik« mmmb OHr-m riAiM tr fiM OfMto»-«MiiiM tr *■ OfMk 

-Tkt fiya af Kdll»-^A9fffM0k to Akpptw 

"Tkt dMfai li b a n d, fht mOi arg iprMi, 
At HTtag bfwili to frMk ktktad, 
Ai|^wmi<twt m4 MmriM IM« 



A nuTULiE in the Eut» who has not onbonnded time and an 
eztennTe fortune nl his disponl, if nerer certain where and 
how Ikr he ihaU go, nntil his Joomey it liniahed. With bat a 
limited portion of both theie neeeasariei, I haje ao far carried 
oni mj origfaml plan with eeareeija Tariation; bnt at preieni I 
nm obUged to make a material change of rente. My &rtheit 
Eatt h here at Akppo. At Damaaeniy I waa told by cTery- 
body thai it wu too late in the eeaaon to Tiait either Baghdad 
or Mond, and thati on aeoonnt of the terrible mmmer heata 
and the'feren which premfl ahwg the Tigrii, it wodd be 
fanpradeni to nadertake It Votwithstandhig thii, I ihonld 
gnbaUy ha?e gone (being now ao thoraighly acriimated thai 
IhafonotUag tofmrfrom the hcnl),had I am iMlwith n 
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r friend of CoL Bawlinson, the companion of LaTard, and the 

sharer in his discoTeries at Nineveh. This gentleman, who 

I met Col. R. not long since in Constantinople, on his way to 

Baghdad (where ho resides as British Consol), informed me 
that since the departure of Mr. Layard from Mosul, the most 
interesting excaTations have been filled up, in order topreserre 
the sculptures. Unless one was able to make a new exhunuk 
tion, he would be by no means repaid for so Ipng and arduous 
a journey. The ruins of Nineveh are all below the surface 
of the earth, and the little of them that is now left exposed, 
is less complete and interesting than the specimens in the 
British Museum. 

There is a route from Damascus to Baghdad, across the 
Desert, by way of Pahnyra, but it is rarely travelled, even by 
the natives, except when the caravans are suiBciently strong to 
withstand the attacks of the Bedouins. The traveller is 
obliged to go in Arab costume, to leave his baggage behind, 
except a meagre scrip for the journey, and to pay from $300 to 
$500 for the camels and escort. The more usual route is to 
come northward to this city, thjen cross to Mosul and descend 
the Tigris — a journey of four or five weeks. After weighing 
all the advantages and disadvantages of undertaking a tour of 
such length as it would be necessary to make before reaching 
Constantinople, I decided at Beyrout to give up the bsdnating 
fields of travel in Media, Assyria and Armenia^ and take a 
rather shorter and perhaps equally interesting route firom 
Aleppo to Constantinople, by way of Tarsus, Eonia (Ibonium)i 
and the ancient countries of Phrygia, Bithynia, and Mysia. 
The interior of Asia Minw is evcoJsisjKnown to us than the 
Persiaa side of Asiatio TurEey^ which b« of late received 
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won attentioa from traTeUen ; and, as I Bball traTene it in 
ill wliole length, from Syria to the BoepboroB, I may find it 
fcpiete with " green fields and pastures new," which ihaU repay 
me for relinquishing the first and more amlutioos nndertaUng. 
At leut| I haTS so mnch reason to be gratefol for the nninter- 
roptcd good health and good lock I hare enjoyed during seTen 
iMMths in Africa and the Orient^ that I cannot be otherwise 
than content with the proqiect before me. 

I left Beyront on the night of the 88th of May, with BIr. 
Harriiott, who has decided to keep me company as far as Con-* 
siaaUnople. Francis, onr classie dragoman, whoso great 
delight is to recite Homer by the sesp^e, is retained for the 
whole toor, as we hare found no reason to doubt his honesty 
or ability. Our first thought was to proceed to Aleppo by 
bad, by way of Horns and Hamah, whence there might be a 
dmaee of reaching Pafanyra j but as we found an opportunity 
of engaging an American yacht for the Toyage up the coasti 
it was thought preferable to take her, and sare tune. She was 
a neat little crafty called the ''American Eagle," brought out by 
Ur. Smith, our Consul at Beyront So^ one fine moonlit nighty 
wo slowly crept ont of the harbor, and after returning a Tolley 
of salutes from our friends at Demetri's Hotel, ran into the 
heart of a thunderstorm, whidi poured down more rain than 
aUI had seen for eight months before. But our rab, Anad \ 
(the Lkm), was worthy of his nasM, and had two good Chris- J 
tisn sailors at his eoonmad, so we lay fai the cramped little 
cabin, and beard the loods washing our deds, without 



In the momipg, wo wore of TrfpoU, whidi is oren moro 
disp^ buried than Bejrout in its orange and andbeny grorei^ 
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and slowly wafted along the bold moaataln-coMt» in tlio after- 
noon reached Tartas, the Ancient Tortosa. A mile from shore 
is the rocky island of Arados, entirely corered by a town. 
There were a dozen Tessels lying in the harbor. The remains 
of a large fortress and ancient mole proTe it to hare been a 
place of considerable importance. Tartns is a small old place 
on the sea-shore — ^not so large nor so important in aopearance 
as its island-port. The country behind is green and Ullyi 
though but partially cnltirated, and rises into Djebel Ansdri* 
yeh, which divides the ralley of the Orontes from the sea. It 
is a lovely coast, especially under the flying lights and shadows 
of such a breezy day as we had. The wbd fell at sunset ; but 
by the next morning, we had passed the tobaoco-fidds of Lata- 
kiyeh, and were in right of the southern cape of the Bay of 
. Bnediah. The mountains forming this cape culminate in a grand 
conical peak, about 6,000 feet in height, called Djebel Okrab. 
At ten o'clock, wafted along by a slow wind, we turned the 
point and entered the Bay of Suediah, formed by the embou- 
chure of the Rirer Orontes. The mountain headland of Akma 
Dagh, forming the «portal of the Oulf of Scanderoon, loomed 
grandly in front of us across the bay ; and far beyond it, we 
could Just distinguish the coast of Karamania, the snow-capped 
range of Taurus. 

The Coasts of Syria might be divided, like those of Guinea, 
according to the nature of their productions. The northern 
division is bold and bare, yet flocks of sheep graae on the 
slopes of its mountains ; and the inland plains behind them ara 
covered with orchards of pistachio-trees. Silk is cultivated in 
the neighborhood of Suediah, but forma only a smaO portion 
of the exports. TUs region may be called the Wool and Fla- 
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tacUo Cowt Soathward, from LaUkijeh to Ttftiu and tbo 
Bortbcni limit of Lebanon, extends the Tobacco Coasts whose 
nndnlating hQls are now clothed with the pale-green leares of « 

the renowned plant From Tripoli to Tjre, embracing all the v^ 

western slope of Lebanon, and the deep, rich rallejs Ijing 
between his knees, the mnlberrj predominates, and the land is 
corered with the houses of thatch and matting which shelter 
thebnsj^rarms. This is the Silk Coast The palmy plains of 
Jaffi^ and beyond, until Syria meets the African sands between 
Oasa and El-Arish, constitnto the Orange Coast The Tine, 
the oliTe, and the fig floorish cTerywhere. 

We were all day getting op the bay, and it seemed as if we 
should nerer pass Djebel Okrab, whose pointed top rose high 
abore a long belt of fleecy clouds that girdled his waist At ^ 

sunset we made the month of the Orontcs. Our lion ct a 
Captain tried to run into the rirer, but the channel was Tcry 
narrow, and when within three hundred yards of the shore the 
yacht struck. We had aU safl set, and had the wind been a 
little stronger, we should hare caprfsed in an instant The lion 
w«nt manfully to work, and by dint of hard poling, shored us 
9H and came to anchor in deep water. Not until the danger 
was past did he open his batteries on the unlucky helmsman, and 
then the explosion of Arabic oaths wu equal to a broadside 
of twcnty4iMr poundefs. We lay all night rocking on tho 
swdls, and tho next momipg, by firing a number of signal guns^ 
brought out a boat^ whidi took us oC We entered the mouth 
of the Orontcs, and sailed nearly a mile between fidi wheat 
■endows before reading the landtogjilace of Suediah- two or 
thrsa nninhahlfwl sloaa huts, with thrse or four ssmJl TwUsk 
onf^aadAhsallhoaesr. Thetownliesaaribertwolalaad, 
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Bcattered along the bill-«ide amid gardena so Inxmriaikt aa 
almost to conceal it from Tiew. 

This part of the const is ignorant of trarellcrs, and we were 
obliged to wait half a day before we could find a snficienl 
number of horses to take ns to Antioch, twenty miles distant. 
When thej came, thcj were solid farmers' horses, with the 
radest gear imaginable. I was obliged to mount astride of a 
broad pack-saddle, with my legs suspended in coils of rope. 
Learing the meadows, we entered a lane of the wildest, rich* 
est and lorellest bloom aif& foliAge. Our way- was OTerhung 
with hedges of pomegranate, myrtle, oleander, and white rose, 
in blossom, Imd occasionally with quince, fig, and carob trees, 
laced together with grape vines in fragrant bloom. Sometimes 
this wOdemess of color and odor met above our heads and 
made a twilight ; then it opened into long, dazding, sun- 

- bright vistas, where the hues of the oleander, pomegranate and 
white rose made the eye wink with their gorgeous profusion. 
The mountains we crossed were covered with thickets of myrtle, 
mastic, daphne, and arbutus, and all the valleys and sIo[rfng 
meads waved with fig, mulberry, and olive trees. Looking 
towards the sea, the valley broadened out between mountain 
ranges whose summits were lost in the douds. Though the 
soil was not so rich as in Palestine, the general aspect of the 
country was much wilder and more luxuriant 

So, by this glorious lane, over the myrtled hills and down 
into valleys, whose bed was one hue of rose firom the Uossom- 
ing oleanders, we travelled for five hours, crossing the low 

. ranges ofhills through whidi the Orontes forces his way to the 
sea. At last we reached a height overiooUag the vaOey of 
the river, and saw in the east^ at the foot of the movilai» 
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chftio, tte loDg lines of bamcks built hj Ibrahim Puha for 
the defence of Antiocb. Behind them the ancient wall of the 
dtj domb the moantaina, whose cr^t it followed to the last 
peak of the chain. From tiie next hill we saw the dtj — a 
large extent of one^tory booses with tiled roob, snrronnded 
with gardens^ and half buried in the foliage of sjcamores. It 
extends from the Bifcr Orontes, which washes its walls, up the 
slope of the mountain to the crags of gray rock which orer- 
hang It We crossed the river bj a massiTO old bridge, and 
entered the town. Riding along the rilb of filth which tra- 
Terse the streets, forming their central aTenues, we passed 
through ssTeral Imes of baxaars to a large and dreary-looking 
khan, the keeper of which gare us the best vacant chamber-^ 
a narrow place, full of fleas. 

Antiodi presents not OTcn a shadow of its former splendor. 
Exeq>t the great waDs, ten to fifteen miles in circuit, which 
the Turks haTO done thdr best to destroy, titrj Testige of the 
old dty has disappeared. The houses are all of one story, on 
account of earthquakes, from whidi Antiodi has sufiiered more 
thaa any other dty in the worid. At one time, during the 
Middle Age% It test 120,000 inhabitants in one day. Its situ- 
atkm is magnifioenti and the modem town, notwithstanding its 
filth, wears a bright and busy aspect Bitaatedatthebaseof 
a bfty mountain. It orerkwks, towards the east, a plain thirty 
or tety arfks in length, produdng the most abundant harrests. 
A great number of the inhabitants are workers in wood and 
Isather, and fscy thrifty and cbeerftd people th^ appear to be. 

We rsmdaed untfl the next day at noon, by whidi time a 
Mqh the cUsT of the mUnmM, or maleteen, 
[fctgoWsff w ifi sslssraMe beasts fir the Jovmj 
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to Aleppo. On leaving the city, we traToIIed along a former 
street of Antiocb, part of the ancient parement still remain* 
ing, ami after two mfles came to the old wall of drcnit, which 
we passed by a mnssiTc gateway, of Koman time. It is now 
called Sah Soulos, or St. PauVs Qate. Christianity, it will 
be remembered, was planted in Antioch by Panl and Bamar 
bas, and the Apostle Peter was the first bishop of the city. 
We now entered the great plain of the Orontes — a level sea, 
rioting in the wealth of its ripening harvests. The river, lined 
with Inxnriant thickets, meandered through the centre of this 
glorioas picture. We crossed it during the afternoon, and 
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keeping on our eastward course, encamped at night in a mea- { 

dow near the tents of some wandering Turcomans, who fur- 
nished us with butter and milk from their herds. 

Leaving the plain the next morning, wo travelled due east 
all day, over long stony ranges of mountains, indoshig only 
one valley, which bore evidence of great fertility. It was cir- 
cular, about ten miles in its greater diameter, and bounded on 
the north by the broad peak of Djebel Saman, or Mount 8t 
Simon. In the morning we passed a rubied castle, standing in 
a dry, treeless dell, among the hot hills. The muleteers called 
it the Midden's Pakce, and said that it was built long ago by 
a powerful Sultan, as a prison for his daughter. For several 
hours thereafter, our road was lined with remains of buildings, 
apparently dating from the time of the Greek Emj^ There 
were tombs, temples of massive masonry, though in a bad stylo 
-of architecture and long rows of arched chambers, wUch 
resembled store^houses. They were all more or less shattered 
by earthquakes, but in one place I noticed twenty aucfa arehes^ 
Mch of at least twenty feet qMo. All tho hills, m eiUMr 
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kud, •• Ikr as we ooaU see, were ooTerod with the remains of 
bdldlqga. In the plain of 8t Bimottf I saw two soperb pil- 
lars^ qipafentl J part of a portico, or gateway, and the Tillage 
of Dana Is formed afanost entirely of churches and oonTonts, 
of the Lower Enqrire. There were bat few inscriptions, and 
these I conld not read ; bat the whole of this region woold, 
ao doubt, richly repay an antiqaarian research. lamtoldhere 
that the entire cham of hills, whidi extends soothward for 
more than a hvndred mfles, aboonds with sfanflar remains, and 
that^ fai many places, whole cities stand afanost entire, as if 
leeendy deserted by their inhabitants. 

Daring the afternoon, we came upon a portion of theandent 
road from Antioch to Aleppo, which is still as perfect as when 
Crst oonstrocted. It crossed a Teiy stony ridge, and is much 
the faest qiecfaaen of road«iaking I ever saw, qnite patting 
to shame the Appiaa and Fbuniniaa Ways at Borne. It is 
twenty feet wideband laid with blocks of white marble, from 
IwotofimrfeetMioare. It was apparently raised opon a more 
aadeai road, which diTerges here and there from the line, 
ahowiqg the deeply«cat traces of the Bomandmriot-wheels. In 
the bairea dqiths of the moaatabs we foond erery hoar 
dstems eat in the rock and filled with water left by the winter 
tains. lUaj of them, however, are fest drying ap^ and * 
month later tUs wm be a desert road. 

Towards 4ght we descsnded from the hills opon the Pldn of 
Xeftia, wUA stietchss sooth-westwaid from Aleppo, till the 
whidi fcrtiBae it are dried np, when it is 
into the Syrian Deasrt. Its aorthen edg^ along 
whkh wa tratiDed, Is ooversd with Mds of wheats eottoo, and 
Wo jAopped aD night al a fillage called lUrsh^ 
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planted at the foot of a tamalos, older than traditioii. The 
pcoplo woro in great dread of the Anejzeh Arabs, who como 
in firom the Desert to destroj their harrests and carrj off their 
cattle. They wanted us to toke a gnard, bat after oar txp^ 
rienco on the Anti-Lebanon, wo felt safer without one. 

Testcrdaj we trarclled for seven hoars over a wide, rolUng 
country, now waste and barren, but formerly oorered with wealth 
and supporting an abundant population, oTidenees of which are 
found in the buildings CTcrywhere scattered over the hills. On 
and on wo toiled in the heat, over this inhospitable wilderness, 
and though we knew Aleppo must be rery near, yet we could 
see neither sign of cultiTation nor inhabitants. Finally, about 
three o'clock, the top of a Hneof shattered wall and the points 
of some minarets issued out of the earth, seTend miles fai firout 
of us, and on climbing a glaring chalky ridge, the renowned 
city burst at once upon our view. It filled a wide hdlow or 
badn among the white hills, against which its whiter houses 
and domes glunmered for mOes, in the dead, dreary heat of the 
afternoon, scarcely relieved by the narrow belt of guldens on 
the nearer side, or the orchards of pistachio trees beyond. In 
the centre of the city rose a steep, abrupt mound, crowned 
with the remabs of the ancient citadel, and shining minarets 
shot up, singly or in clusters, around its base. The prevailing 
hue of the hndscape was a whitish-gray, and the long, statefy 
dty and long, monotonous hUb, gleamed with equal brOIiaaqr 
under a sky of cloudless and hitense blue. TUs singular 
monotony of coloring gave a wonderfid effect to the view, 
which is one of the most remarkaUe hi oil the Orient 
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ADoipltal tor C« to Fwhrt 



Oim CBtfj into Alqipo wu ft fitting prdimioftiy to oar ezpo- 
vieneei during tbe fiTodajiwe bftTO spent here. Aftcrpaseing 
ft Uicknmoor, who acted as an adfanood gnaid of the Cnstom 
Hooee, ftt ft ragged tent oat^e of the dtj, and bribing liim 
vith two piastres, we crossed the narrow line of gardens on 
the western side, and entered the streets. There were manj 
coilbeJionjes^ filled with smokers, nearly all of whom accosted 
■s in ^hridsh, though Arabic Is the prerailmg langnage here. 
Ignorance made ns d i sconr t eons^ and we sUghted ereiy attempt 
to open ft conTOSfttion. Ont of the narrow streets of the 
nbubsi we adTaneed to the baaars, in order to find ft khan 
where we conldobtablodgiQgs. ADthebestkhans^howeTer, 
were filled^ and we were abont to take ft nry inferior room, 
when ft raqpeetaUe individnal came «p to FhAgois and said : 
'The knn is rsa^j fbr the traveDsrs, and I will ahow 70ft the 
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way." We wcro a little saipriscd at this address bat followed 
him to a neat, quiet and pleasant street near the bazaars, 
where we were ushered into a spacious court-yard, with a row 
of apartments opening upon it, and told to make onrselyes at 



The place had oridcntlj been reccntlj inhabited, for the 
rooms were well furnished, with not only divans, but beds hi 
the Frank style. A lean kitten was scratchuig at one of the 
windows, to the great danger of orerturning a pair of narghi> 
lehs, a tamo sea-gull was walking about the court, and two 
sheep bleated in a stable at the further end. In the kitchea 
we not only found a Tariety of utensils, but eggs, salt, pepper, 
and other condiments. Our guide had left, and the only infor* 
mation we could get, from a dyeing establishment next door, 
was that the occupants had gone into the country. "Take 
the good the gods proTide tlieo,'' is my rule in such cases, and 
as we were Tcry hungry, we set Francois to work at preparing 
dinner. We arranged a divan in the open air, had a table 
brought out, and by the aid of the bakers in the bazaar, and 
the stores which the kitchen supplied, soon rejoiced OTcr a rery 
]mlatable meal. The romantic character of our reception made 
the dmner a merry one. It was a chapter out of the Arabian 
Nights, and bo he genie or afrite, caliph or merchant of 'Bas- 
sora, into whose hands we had fallen, we* rcsoWed to let the 
adventure take its course. We were just finishing a nondo- 
script pastry which Frangtrfs found at a baker's, and which, for 
want of a better name, he called mMmgua d la Skorauan, 
when there was a loud knock at the street door. We felt at 
first some little trepidation, but detenmned' to maintain our 
places, and gravely invite the real master to join us. 
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It WH a female eemnt, howeTer, who, to oar great 
aeati made a profooiid ealatatioii, and seemed delighted to see 
as. ** Mj nutftcr did not expeet yoor Ezcellendes Uhdaj ; he 
has gone into the gardens, bat will soon retam. Will yoor 
ExodleDeici take ooffee after yoar dinner V and eoflSse was 
fcrthwith serred. The old woman was anremitting in her 
attentioiiB ; and her son, a boj ct eight years, and the most 
Tencrable chfld I erer saw, entertained ns with the description 
of a horse whidi his master bad Jast boaght— a horse which 
bad cost two thoosand piastres, and was nmety years old. 
Wdl, this Aleppo is an extraordinary place, was my first 
impression, and the inhabitants are remarkable people ; bat I 
waited the nwster's arriral, as the only means of solring the 
Bqrsteiy. Aboat dosk, there was another rap at the door. A 
lady dressed in white, with an Indian handkerchief boand orer 
her black hdr, arrired. ''Pray excose ns,*^ said she ; ''we 
tboaght yoa woald not reach here before UMnorrow ; bat my 
bfother wOl oome directly.* la iSut, the brother did come 
aooB afterwards, and greeted os with a still warmer welcome. 
"Before kaTing the gardens,* he said, "I heard of yoiv arri- 
val, and haye eoaie in a fall gallop the whole way * In order 
to pot aa end to this comedy of errors I declared at once 
that ha wu mistaken ; nobody in Aleppo coold possibly know 
of oar eooriqg, and* we were, perhaps, transgressing on his 
hospitality. Bat no : ho woald not be conTinoed. He wu a 
dragomaa to the English Consnlate ; his master had told him 
wo wooid be here the next day, and he mast be prepared to 
leesiftas. Besides^ the JaaiaBary of the Ooosalate had showed 
IB thewayto his hoose. We^ therefor^, let the setter rest 
, when wo caDsd m lir. Teiy, the Ooasolp 
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who informod qb that the Jaidasary had mistaken ni for two 
gentlemea we had met in DamascuSi the travelling companiooa 
of Lord Dalkeith* As thoj had not arriTed, he bq^ged ns to 
remain in the quarters which had been prepared for them. 
We have every reason to be glad of this mistakOp as it has 
made us acquainted with one of the most oonrteons and hospi- 
table gentlemen in the East 

Aleppo Ucs so far ont of the nsnal routes of travel, that it 
is rarely visited by Europeans. One is not, therefore, as In the 
case of Damascus, prepared beforehand by volumes of descrip- 
tion, which preclude all possibility of mistake or surprise. For 
my part, I only knew that Aleppo had once been the greatest 
commercial city of the Orient, though its power had long since 
. passed into other hands. But there were certain statdy asso- 
ciations lingering around the name, which drew me towards it, 
and obliged me to include it, at all hazards, in my Asiatic tour. 
The scanty description of Captains Irby and Mangles, the only 
one I had read, gave me no distinct idea of its position or 
appearance ; and when, the other day, I first saw it looming 
grand and gray among the gray hills, more like a vast natural 
crystallization than the product of human art^ I revelled in the 
novelty of that startling first impression. 

The tradition of the city's name is curious, and worth 
relating. It is called, in Arabic, HatA i^filioJU*— Aleppo, 
the Gray — ^which most persons suppose to refer to the prevail- 
ing color of the soil The legend, however, goes much ftrther. 
*Hdlebf which the Yeuetians and Qenoese softened into Aleppo^ 
moans literally: ''has milked.'' According to Arab tradition, 
the patriarch Abraham once lived here : his teat being pitdied 
near the mound now occupied by the dtadeL He had a eei^ 
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tain gray eow (*ikaUa) which was milked ereiy moraing for 
the henelit of the poor. When, therefore, it was proclaimed : 
\ •"Ihrnkm kalA d-Mkakha'^ (Abraham haa milked the gray 

^ cow), an the poor of the tribe came up to receire their share. 

The repetitioa of this mordog call attached itself to the spot, 
and became the name of the city which was afterwards 
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Aleppo is boat on the eastern slope of a riiallow upland 
barin, throogh which flows the littie Birer Koweik. There 
are low hills to the north and sooth, between which the coon- 
liy falls into a wide, monotonoos plain, exten^ng unbroken 
to the Eophrates. The dty is from eight to ten miles in cir- 
cait» and, thoagh not so thickly populated, corers a greater 
extent of space than Damascus. The population is estimated 
at 100,000. In the excellence (not the elegance) of its archi- 
Iccture, it surpasses any Oriental dty I hare yet seen. The 
houses are all of hewn stone, frequently three and eren four 
stories in height, and buflt in a roost massire and durable 
style, OB aooount of tlie frequency of earthquakes. The streets 
are well pared, dean, with narrow ridewalks, and less tortuous 
and intricate than the bewildering alleys of Damascus. A 
lafge part of the town is occupied with baiaars, attesting the 
qdcndor of its former commerce. These establishments are 
cofered with Mky raalts of stone, lighted from the top ; and 
OM amy walk for miles beneath the spadousrooth. Tbe shops 
oxUfait an the stnflk of the East, espedaDy of Persia an4 
ladia. Thcrs is also an extensiTo display of European fabrics, 
as the e ast er n profioees of Asiatie Turiuy, as fhr as Baghdad, 
an sappHed eatiitly firom Aleppo and Ttthbuui. 

WlUm tan yea»-ia fi«t, dnea the Affied Powers drova 
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Ibrahim Pasha oat of Syria— 4ho trade of AleiqK) has increased, 
at the expense of Damascus. The tribes of the Desert» who 
were held in check daring the Egyptian occapancy, are now 
so nnmly that mnch of the commerce between the latter [dace 
and Baghdad goes northward to Mosnl, and thence by a safer 
road to this city. The khans, of which there are a great num- 
ber, built on a scale according with the former magnificence of . 
Aleppo, are nearly all filled, and Persian, Gcor^n, and Arme- 
nian merchants again make their appearance in the bazaan.' 
The principal manufactures carried on are the making of shoes 
(which, indeed, is a prominent branch in erery Turkish city), 
and the wearing of silk and golden tissues. Two long bazaars 
are entirely occupied with shoe-shops, and there is nearly a 
quarter of a mile of confectionery, embracing more Tarieties 
than I oTcr saw, or imagined possible. I saw yesterday the 
operation of weaving silk and gold, which is a rery slow pro- 
cess. ' The warp and the body of the woof were of purple silk. 
The loom only dilTcred from the old hand-looms in general use 
in having some thirty or forty contrivances for lifting the 
threads of the warp, so as to form, by variation, certain pat- 
terns. The gold threads by which the pattern was worked 
were contained in twenty small shuttles, thrust by hand under 
the difi'erent parcels of the warp, as they were raised by a boy 
trained for that purpose, who sat on the top of the loom. The 
fabric was very brilliant in its appearance, and sells, at tho 
weavers informed me, at 100 piastres per JAit^— about $7 per 
yard. 
Wo had letterf to Hr. Ford, an American Missionary cstab- 
A liflhed here, and Signer di Piodotto, who acts as American 
TIee-Consul. Both gentlemen have been very cordial in their 
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ofei of eerrice, and by their aid wo hare been enabled to see 
•omethbg of Aleppo life and society. Mr. Ford, who has been 
liero fonr yean, has a pleasant residence at Jedaida, a Christian 
tnbarb of the city. His congregation nnmbers some fifty or 
sixty prosdyteSy who are mostly from the schismatic sects of 
the Armenians. Dr. Smith, who established the mission at' 
Ain4ab (two daysP journey north of thii)i where ho died last 
year, was Tery sncoessfnl among these sects, and the congrega- 
tion there amounts to nine hundred. The Sultan, a year ago, 
issued a firman, permitting his Christian subjects to erect 
booses of worship ; but, although this was proclaimed in Con- 
■tantinople and much lauded in Europe as an act of great 
generosity and tolerance, there has been no oiBcial promulga- 
tion .of it here. So of the aid which the Turkish Ooromment 
was said to have aflbrded to its destitute Christian subjeotSi 
whoso houses were sacked during the fimatical rebellion of 1850. 
The world praised the Sultan's charity and love of justice, 
while the sufferers, to this day, lack the first experience of it 
But for the spontaneous relief contributed in Europe and 
among the Christian communities of the Lerant, the amount 
of misery would hare been frightful 

To Feri^ Pasha, who is at present the commander of the 
focces here^ is mainly due the credit of huTiog put down the 
rebds with a strong hand. There were but few troops in the 
dty at the time of the outbreak, and as the insurgents, who 
weie eon p oied of the Turkish and Arab popnlatioo, were in 
leagw witii the Aaeyaehs of the Desert, the least Csltering or 
4elay would hate led to a uniTersal massacre of the Christiana. 
Fiortnatsfy, the troops were ditided into two portion^ one 
•eeivyi^f Oo baira^ on a UD aortii of Oo dty, and Oo 
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otber, a mere corporal's guard of a dozen men, posted in the 
dtadeL The leaders of the outbreak went to the Utter and 
offered him a large snm of monej (the spoils of Christian 
houses) to giTe up the fortress. With a loyaltj to his dnty 
truly miraculous among the Tnrlcs, he ordered his men to fire 
upon them, and they beat a hasty retreat. The quarter of the 
insurgents lay precisely between the barracks and the citadel, 
and by order of FericU Pasha a cannonade was immediately 
opened on it from both points. It was not, howerer, until 
many houses had been battered down, and a still larger number 
destroyed by fire, that the rebels were brought to submissiott. 
Their allies, the Aneyzehs, appeared on the hill east of Aleppo^ 
to the number of fire or six thousand, but a few weU-directed 
cannon-balls told them what they might ezpecti and they 
speedily retreated. Two or three hundred Ohrietian fkmilies 
lost nearly all of their property during the sack, and many 
wore left entirely destitute. The house in which Mr. Ford 
lives was plundered of Jewels and furniture to the amoni)^ of 
400,000 piastres ($20,000). The robbers, it is said, wen 
amazed at the amount of spoil they found. The OoTemment 
made some feeble efforts to recover it, but the greater part 
was already sold and scattered through a thousand hands, and 
the unfortunate Ohristiana have only received about aovea per 
cent, of their loss. 

The burnt quarter has since been rebuilt, and I noticed 
several Christians occupyhig shops in various parts ot^ it Bui 
many families, who fled at the time, still remain in various 
parts of Syria, afraid to return to their homes. The Anajuim 
and other Desert tribes have lattoriy become more dariog thaa 
over. Even in the immediate neighborhood oT tho dtf, Oa 
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inhabitaDts are so fearfal of them that all the grain is brooght 
vp to the Tery walls to be threshed. The boryiiig^oaDdB on 
both sides are now tnmed into threshing-floors, and all day 
'long the Torkish peasants drire their heayy sleds around 
among the tomb-stones. 

On the second day after oor arriral, we paid a Tisit to 
Osman Pasha, GoTcmor of the Oity and Prorince of Aleppo. 
We went In state, accompanied by the Consul, with two janis- 
saries in front, bearing silrer maces, and a dragoman behind. 
Hie terai, or palace, is a large, plain wooden building, and a 
group of soldiers about the door, with a shabby carriage in the 
court, were the only tokens of its character. We were ushered 
at ooee into the presence of the Pasha, who is a man of about 
seTenty years, with a good-humored, though shrewd face. He 
was quite cordial in his manners, complimenting -us on our 
Turkish costume, and Taunting his skill in physiognomy, which ' 
at once rerealed to him that we belonged to the highest dass 
of inericaa nobility: In (act, in the firman which he has 
vnce sent us, we are mentioned as " nobles.'' He inrited us 
to pass^k day or two with htm, saying that he should dcrlTo 
much benefit from our superior knowledge. We replied that 
iodi an intercourse could only benefit ourselres, as his greater 
experience, and the distinguished wisdom which had made his 
name long since CMnDiar to our ears, precluded the hope of our 
being of any serrioe to him. After half an hour's stay, during 
wUdi we were regaled with jewelled pipes, exquisite Mocha 
eoffeey and sherbet breathing of the gardens of QfUistan, we 
look our leafu. 

The Pisha sent an oBeer to show us the dtadeL We 
1 aiouBd the asoat to the eatranee on the western, lideb 
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oonsistiog of a bridge and doable gateway. The fortress, as I 
have already stated, occnptcs the crest of an elliptical moond, 
aboat one thousand feet by six hundred, and two hondred feeV 
in height. It is entirely encompassed by the city and forms a . 
prominent and picturesqne featnre in the distant tiew thereof. 
Formerly, it was thicidy inhabited, and at the time of the great 
earthquake of 1822, there were three hundred families liTing 
within the walls, nearly all of whom perished. The outer walb 
were very much shattered on that occasion, but the enormous 
towers and the gateway, the grandest specimen of Saracenie 
architecture in the East, still remain enUre. This gatcwi^, by 
which we entered, is colossal in its proportions. The outer 
entrance, through walls ten feet thick, admitted us into a lofty 
Tcstibule lined with marble, and containing many ancient 
inscriptions in mosaic. OTcr the main portal,, which is adorned 
with sculptured lions' heads, there is a tablet stating that the 
fortress was built by El Melek el Ashraf (the Holiest of 
Kings), after which follows : " Prosperity to the True Believ- 
ers — ^Death to the InCdels I'' A second tablet shows that it 
was afterwards repaired by Mohammed ebn-Berkook, who, I 
beliere, was one of the Fatimito Oaliphs. The shekh of the 
citadel, who accompanied us, stated the age of the structure 
at nine hundred years, which, as nearly as I can recollect tha^- 
Saracenic chronol(^, is correct. He called our attention to 
numbers of iron arrow-heads sticking in the solid masonry — 
the marks of ancient sieges. Before leaying, we were presented 
with a bundle of arrows from I the armory— undoubted relics 
of Saracen warfare. I 

The citadel is now a mass of ruins, haring been deserted 
nice the earthquake. Grass is growing on the ramparts, imd 
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tlM caper planty with its wbit6-iiiid*piirple bloBsoms, fioariahes 
among the piles of nibbish. Smoe the late rebellion, however, 
«a small military barrack has been bailt, and two companies of 
soldiers are stationed there. We walked aronnd the walls, / 

which command a magnificent Ticw of the citj and the wide 
plains to the sonth and east It well descrres to rank with the ^' 
panorama of Curo from the citadel, and that of Damascus from 
the AnttLebanon, in extent, pietnresqneness and rich oriental 
charscter. Ont of the gray ring of the dtj, which incloses 
the mound, rise the great white domes and the whiter minarets 
of its nnmeroos mosqnes, many of which are grand and impo8> 
ing stmctmres. The course of the riTcr through the centre of 
the pictore is marked by a belt of the greenest Tcrdnre, beyond 
wUdi, to the west, rises a chab of naked red hills, and still < 

farther, fading on the horinm, the blue summit of Mt St 
Simon, and the coast range of Akma Dagh. Eastward, orer 
Tast ordiards of pbtachio trees, the barren plafai of the 
Euphrates fades away to a glimmering, hot horiion. Looking 
downwards on the heart of the city, I was surprised to see a 
immber of open, grassy tracts, out of which, here and there, 
smaD trees were growing. But, percdTing what appeared to be 
nbterraneaa entrances at Tarions points, I found that these 
»traets were open the roob of the houses and basaars, Terifying 
what I had fireqnently beard, that in AJeppo the inhabitanU 
ilsli their friends in dUferent parts of the dty, by passing orer 
the roob of the houses. Prerioiis to the earthquake of 1883, 
these vast voof-plafais were enltitated as gardens, and presented 
aa astent of airy bowers as large, if not as magnificent, as 
the fsn owned Haogfaig Gardens of ancient Babyhm. 

I7 SigBor di Pieek>ttOb we ipent two or threa 
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dajs io risiting tlio houses of tho principal Jewish and Chria- 
tian families in Aleppo. We fonnd^ it is true, no soch splendor 
as in Damascns, bat more solid and darable architcetnre, and a 
more chastened elegance of taste. Tho baQdings are all of 
hewn stone, the coart-yards paved with marble, and the walla 
rich with gilding and carred wood. Some of the laiger dwell- 
ings hare small bat beantifnl gardens attached to them. We 
were everjwhere receired with the greatest hospitality, and 
the visits were considered as a favor rather than an introdon. 
Indeed, I 4ras freqnently obliged to run tho risk of giving 
olTcnce, bj declining the refreshments which were offered na. 
Each round of visits was a feat of strength, and we wero • 
obliged to desist from sheer inability to support more coifeep 
rose-water, pipes, and aromatic sweetmeats. The character of 
society in Aleppo is singular ; its very life and essence is eti> 
quette. The laws which govern it are more inviolable than 
those of tho Mcdes and Persians. The question of precedence 
among tho diflTcrent families is adjusted by the most delicata 
scale, and rigorously adhered to in the most trifling matters. 
Even we, bumble voyagers as we are, have been obliged to 
regulate our conduct according to it. After our having visited 
certain families, certain others would have been dee[dy morti* 
fied had we neglected to call upon them. Formerly, when a 
traveller arrived here, he was expected to call upon the dif- 
ferent Oonsuls, in the order of their established precedence : 
the Austrian firsts English second, French third, Ac. After 
this, he was obliged to stay at home several days» to give the 
Consuls aa opportunity of returning the vidts, which they 
made in the same order. There was a diplomatie importance 
about all his movements, and the least vidatioii of etip 
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qaette, tiuroogli ignorance or neglect^ was the town talk for 
days. 

Iliis pecaNarity in society is eTidently a relic of the formal - 

* timcfl^ when Aleppo was a semi- Venetian city, and the opnient \ 

seat of Eastern commerce. Many of the inhabitants are I 

descended from the traders of those times, and they all speak -^ 
the lingua frawa^ or Lerantine Italian. The women wear a 
costume partly Turkish and partly Eoropean, combining the 
graces of both ; it is, in my eyes, the most beautiful dress in 
the world. Tliey wear a'rich scarf of some dark color on the 
head, which, on festiTB occasions, is almost concealed by their 
Jewels, and the heayy scarlet pomegranate blossoms which 
•dom their dark hair. A Turkish rest and sleeres of embroi« 
dered sOk, open in front, and a skirt of white or some light « 

coloTf completes the costume. The Jewesses wear in addition 
u short Turkish wfia%^ and full trousers gathered at the ankles. 
. t a ball giTcn by Mr. Yery, the English Consul, which wo 
attended, all the Christian beauties of Aleppo were present. 
There was a fine display of diamonds, many of the hdtes wear- 
ing sereral thousand doUars^ worth on their heads. The pecu- 
liar etiquette of the place was again illustratod on this ooca- 
BOD. Tlie custom is, that the mudc must be heard for at least 
one boor before the guests come. The hour ^ipointed was 
eight, but when we went there, at nbe, nobody had arriTcd. 
As it was generally, supposed that the ball was giren on our 
ufMnX^ sereral of the fimdlies had serrants in the neighbor* 
hood to watch our arrlTal ; and, accordfaigly, we had not been 
there Eto minutes before the guests crowded through the door 
in laige Bambers. When the first daaee (an Arab dano^ pe^ I 

fioHMdl^ two ladies al a time) was proposed, the wires of the ^ 
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French and Spanish Consuls wcro first led, or nther dragged, 
ont. When a lady is asktd to dance, she inTariably refuses. 
She is asked a second and a third time ; and if the gentlemaa 
does not solicit most earnestly, and nse some gentle force in 
getting her upon the floor, she ncTcr forgires him. ^ 

At one of the Jewish honscs which we ytsitcd, the weddmg 
festiTitics of one of the daughters were being celebrated. We 
were welcomed with great cordiality, and immediately nshered 
into the room of state, an elegant apartment, OTcrlooking the .| 

gardens below the city wall. Half the ro<mi was occupied by . 1 

a raised platform, with a divan of blue silk cushions. Here 
the ladies reclined, in superb dresses of blue, pink, and gold, ,| 

while the gentlemen were ranged on the floor below. They all 
rose at our entrance, and wo were conducted to seats among t 

the ladies. Pipes and perfumed drinks were serred, and the •' 

bridal cake, made of twenty-six different fruits, was presented 
on a golden salrer. Our fair neighbors, some of whom literal* 
ly blazed with jewels, were strikingly beautiful. Presently the 
bride appeared at the door, and wo all rose and remained 
standing, as she advanced, supported on each side by the two 
skebetnifek, or bridesmaids. She was about sixteen, slight and } 

graceful in appearance, though not decidedly beautiful, and x j 

was attired with the utmost elegance. Her dress was a pale { 

blue silk, heavy ydih gold embroidery; and over her long dark . 
hair, her neck, bosom, and wrists, played a thousand rabbow 
gleams from the jewels which covered them. The Jewish must- 
danl, seated at the bottom of the hall, struck up a loud, 
r<joicing harmony on their vioUns, guitars, and duldmeis^ and 
the women servants, grouped at the door, uttered in chorus that 
wild, shriD cry, which aceon^Mnies an such festivals in the East 
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Hie bride wu carefol to presenre the deeonmi expected of 
her, by spesking no word, nor lodng the sad, resigned ezpres- 
don of her ooontenanoe. She uoended to the diTan, bowed 
to each of ne with a low, rererential inclination, and seated 
herself on the cushions. The mnsic and dances lasted some 
tune^ accompanied by the zugkirtet, or cry of the women, 
which was repeated with double force when we rose to take 
Iea?e. The whole company waited on us to the street door, 
and one of the serrants, stationed In the coort^ shonted some 
long, sfaig^ong phrases after ns as we passed out I conid not 
leant the words, bat was told that it was an inrocation 
of prosperity npon ns, in retnm for the honor wUdi onr visit 
had conferred. 

In the evening I went to tiew a Christian marriage proces- 
aiott, which, aboat midnight^ conTqred the bride to the hooso 
of the bridegroom. The house, it appeared, was too small to 
receire all the friends of the fiimily, and I joined a large nam- 
bcr of them, who repaired to the terrace of the English Ckm- 
aolate, to greet the prooessioa as it passed. The first persons 
who ifipeared were a company of baifooas ; after them foar 
Janissaries^ carrying silver maces ; then the male friends, bear- 
ing colored lanterns and perfumed torches, raised on gilded 
poles ; then the females, among whom I saw some beautiful 
KadoonafiMesbi the torchlight; and finally the bride herseli; 
corered from head to foot with a veQ of doth of gold, and 
urged akqg fay two maidens : for it is the etiquette of such 
oooasionB that the bride should resist bebg taken, and mikt be 
ftpreed evuqr step of the way, ao that she is firequently three 
hours in gdag the distance of a mile. We watched the pro- 
•sarfOB n kiC timsb windiiV awat through the Btrseta-ft IfaM 
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of iorchesp and songs, and incense, and noisj JubQee— nnder 
the sweet starlit heaven. 

The other evening, Stgnor di Plcciotto mounted ns from his 
fine Arabian stud, and we rode around the city, outside of the 
suburbs. The sun was low, and a pale yellow lustre touched 
the clusters of minarets that rose out of the stately masses of 
buildings, and the bare, chalky hills to the north. After leav- 
ing the gardens on the banks of the Eoweik, we came upon a 
dreary waste of ruins, among which the antiquarian finds 
traces of the ancient Aleppo of the Greeks, the Mongolian con- 
querors of the Middle Ages, and the Saracens who succeeded 
them. There are many mosques and tombs, which were once 
'imposing specimens of Saracenic art ; but now, split and shivered 
by wars and earthquakes, are slowly tumbling into utter decay. 
On the south-eastern side of the city, its chalk foundationa 
have been hollowed into vast, arched caverns, which extend 
deep into the earth. Pillars have been left at regular inter- 
vals, to support the masses above, and their huge, dim laby- 
rinths resemble the crypts of some great cathedral. They are 
now used as rope-walks, and filled with cheerful workmen. 

Our last excursion was to a country-house of Signor di Pio- 
dotto, in the Gardens of Babala, about four miles from Aleppo. 
We set out in the afternoon on our Arabians^ with our host's 
son on a large white donkey of the Baghdad breed. Passing 
the Turkish cemetery, where we stopped to view the tomb of 
General Bem, we loosened rein and sped away at full gallop 
over the hot, white hills. In dashing down a stony rise, the 
ambitious donkey, who was doing his best to keep up with the 
horses, fell, hurling Master Picdotto over his bead. The boy 
was bruised a little, but set his teeth together and showed no 
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rign of ptin/moantod again, and followed vs. The Oardons of 
Babala are a wilderness of fmit-trees, like those of Damascus. 
Signor P.'s coontry-honse is bnried in a wild grore of apricot, 
tg, orange, and pomegranate-trees. A laige marble tank, in 
front of the open, arched Uwait^ supplies it with water. Wo 
monnted to the flat roof^ and watched the sunset fade from the 
beaatifnl landscape. Beyond the bowers^ of dazzUng greenness 
which surrounded us, stretched the wide, gray hills ; the mina- 
rets of Aleppo, and the walls of its castled mount shone rosily 
in the last rays of the sun ; an old palace of the Pashas, with 
the kmg, low barradu of the soldiery, crowned the top of a 
Un to the north ; dark, spiry cypresses betrayed the place of 
tombs ; and, to the west, beyond the bare red peak of Mount 
8t Simon, rose the fUnt blue outlme of Oiaour Dagh, whose 
mural chain dirides Syria from the plains of Oilicia. As the 
twilight deepened orer the scene, there came a long, melodious 
cry of passion and of sorrow from the heart of a starry-flowered 
pomegranate tree in the garden. Other Toices answered it 
from the gardens around, until not one, but fifty nighUngalcs 
charmed the repose of tlie hour. They tied with each other in 
their bursts of passionate music. Each strain soared OTcr the 
last^ or united with others, near and far, in a chorus of the 
dirinest iiathos— an expression of sweet, unutterable, unquencb- 
aUe lopgfaig. It was an ecstasy, yet * pab, to listen. 
*«Awayr said Jean Pad to Musie: ''thou teUestme of that 
whieh I have not, and nerer ean hare— which I forerer seek, 
and nerer find r 

But qMoe bOs me to describe half the inddents of our stay 
fai AIcppoL There are two things peculiar to the dty, how- 
trer, wUA I most not ossit nentioBfaig. One is the Akppo 
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Batton, a stngalor deer, which attacks erery penoa born in • i 

the city, and ererj stranger who spends more than a month ' t 

there. It can neither be prerented nor cnred, and always lasts { 

for a year. The inhabitants almost inTariably hare it on the 
face— either on the cheek, forehead, or tip of the nose— whero i 

it often leaTcs an indelible and disfiguring scar. Strangers, on ' . j 

'the contrary, hare it on one of the joints, either the elbow, 
wrist, knee, or ankle. So strictly is its Tisitation confined to 
the dty proper, that in none of the neighboring TQlagesy nor 
even in a distant snbnrb, is it known. Physicians haTO Tainly 
attempted to prercnt it by inoculation, and are at a loss to 
what cause to ascribe it. We are Imble to haTe it, eren after 
fire days' stay ; but I hope it will postpone its appearance 
until after I reach home. * 

The other remarkable thing here is the Hospital for Cats. 
This was founded long ago by a rich, cat*loTing Mussulman, 
and is one of the best endowed institutions in the dty. An 
old mosque is appropriated to the purpose, under the diarge 
of several directors ; and here sick cats are nursed, homeless 
cats find shelter, and decrepit cats gratefully purr away their 
declining years. The whole category embraces sereral hundreds, ^ 

and it is quite a sight to behold the court, the corridors, and 
terraces of the mosque swarming with them. Here, one with | 

a bruised limb is receiring a cataplasm ; there, a cataleptic 
patient is tenderly cared for ; and so on, throughthe long con- 
catenation of fdmo diseases. Aleppo^ moreoyer, rejoices In a 
greater number of cats than cTen Jerusalem. At a rough 
guess, I should thus state the population of the dty : Turks i 

and Arabs, tO,OpO ; Christians of all denominations, 16,000 { j 

Jew8| lOyOOO ; dogs, 1S,000 ; and cats, 8,000. 
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Among other persons whom I hare met here, is Ferbat 
Pasb% formerly General Stein, Hungarian Minister of War, 
and Ooremor of TransylTania. He accepted Moslemism with 
Bern and others, and now rejoices in his ctrcnmdsion and t,000 
piastres a month. He is a fat, companionable sort of man, 
who, bj his own confession, nerer labored Tcry aealoosly for the ' 
independence of Hongary, being an Austrian by Mrth. Ho' 
co tt fe r sed with me for sereral hours on the scenes in which he 
bad participated, and attribnted the failure of the Hungarians 
to the want of material means. Gkneral Bem, who died here, 
is spoken of with the utmost respect, both byl^ks and Ohris- 
tiaas. The former hare honored hhn with a large tomb^ or 
laaniolenni, eorered with a dome. 

But I must dose, leating half uoBaid* Suffice It to si^ 
thai M Oriental dty has Interested me so profoundly as Aleppo, 
and fai MOO hate I leosfred sneli uniTersal and cordial hospi- 
tality. Wo kata iMnorrow for Asia lOnor, hariog ngmpi 
I te the wbob nmta to OonstaaliiMpla. 
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Wi left Aleppo on the monung of the Oth» under drcamstiuicei I 

not the most promising for the harmony of onr Jonmey. Wo 

had engaged horses and baggage-moles firom the eafidjif or 

chief of the mnletecrs, and in order to be certain of baring 

animals that would not break down on the way, made a par* j 

ticokr selection from a number that were brought us. When ' 

about learing the dtj, howerer, we disoorered that one of the I 

horses had been changed. Signor di Picdotto, who aooompa- . | 

nied us past the Onstom-House barriers, immediately dispatched { 

the delinquent muleteer to bring back the true horse, and the 

latter made a farce of trying to find him, leading the Consul 

ADd the^pi4{i (who, I bdiere, was at the bottom of the | 

cheat) a wildgoose chase orer tho hiUs around ARppo^ where 

of course, the animal was not to be seen. When, at length. 
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we had wmitod three honn, and had wandered aboat fonr miles 
from the citj, we garo np the search, took ieare of the .Consul 
and went on with the new horse. Oar proper plan would haTe 
been to pitch the tent and refuse to more till the matter was 
settled. The animal, as we discorered during the first day's 
journey, was hopelessly lame, and we only added to the dilB- 
culty by taking him. 

We rode westward all day orer barren and stony hiOs, 
meeting with abundant traces of the power and prosperity of 
this region during the times of the Greek Emperors. The 
derastation wrought by earthquakes has been terrible ; there 
is scarcely a wall or arch standing, which does not bear marks 
of ha?ing been riolently shaken. The walls inclosing the fig- 
orchards near the Tillages contain many stones with Greek 
inscriptions, and firagments of cornices. We encamped the 
first night on the plain at the foot of Mount St Simon, and 
not far from the ruins of the celebrated Church of the same 
name. The building stands in a stony wilderness at the foot 
of the mountain. It is about a hundred feet long and thirty 
in hdght, with two lofty square towers in front The pare- 
ment of the interior is entirely concealed by the masses of 
pillars, capitals, and hewn blocks that lie heaped upon it The 
window?, which are of the tall, narrow, arched form, common 
In Byxaatine Churches, hare a common moulding which falls 
'like a manth orer and between them. The general efibct of 
the Church is tery fine, though there is much indeganoe In the 
iculptared details. At the extremity is a half-domeof masrire 
ilOM^ ofer the place of the altar, and Just In firont of this for- 
meriy stood the pedestal wbeieoii, aocor&g to tradition, 
StSiBMOAStylfleseoiBmsneedUspillaf^ife. IfeiBdaieeenl 
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ezcATation at the spot, bat no pedestal, which has probaUj 
been carried off by the Oreek monks. Beside the Chaxdi 

I stands a large building, with an upper and tower balcony, sqp- 

cv ported by sqoare stone pillars, aronnd three- sides. There k 

also a paved oonrt-yard, a large cistern cut in the rock and 
nameroos ont-bnUdings, all going to confirm the supposition of 
its haTing been a monastery. The main buQding is three 
stories high, with pointed gables, and bears a strong resem- 
blance to an American summer hotel, with Tcrandas. BcTeral 
ancient fig and walnut trees are growing among the ndns, and 
add to their picturesque appearance. 

The next day we crossed a broad chain of hills to the Plain 
of Antioch, which wo reached near its northern extremity. In ' 

^ one of the ralleys through which the road lay, we saw a nunh 

ber of hot sulphur springs, some of them of a considerable 
Tolume of water. Not far from them was a beautiful fountain 
of fresh and cold water gushing from the foot of a high rock. 
Soon after reaching the plain, we crossed the stream of Kara 
Su, which feeds the Lake of Antioch. This part of the plain 
is low and swampy, and the streams are literally aliTe with fish. 
While passing orer the bridge I saw many hundreds, fhMn ona 
to two feet in length. We wandered through the marshy 
meadows for two or three hours, and towards sunset reached a 
Turcoman encampment, where the ground was dry enough to 

^ . pitch our tents. The rude tribe receired us hospitably, and 

I sent us milk and cheese in abundance. I visited the tent of the 

Shekh, who was very courteous, but as he knew no laoguago 
but Turkish, our conTersation was restricted to signs. The 
tent was of camdUair doth, spadous, and open at the Mm. 
A mg was spread fbr me, and the Shekh's wiftlbfonghl aa a 

10 
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pipe of tolerable tobacco. Tlie household were seated apoo 
' the gromidt chatting pleasant! j with one another, and app»- 
rentlj not in the least disturbed by mj presence. One of the 
Shekh's sons, who was deaf and domb, came and sat before me, 
and described by rery ezpressiro signs the character of tho 
road to Scanderoon. He garo mo to understand that there 
were robbers in the monntains, with many grim gestures 
descriptiTe of stabbing and firing moskets. 

I The mosquitoes were so thick during the night that we were 

obHged to fill the tent with smoke in order to sleep. When 

t morning came, wo fancied there would be a relief for us, but 

It only brought a worse pest, in the shape of swarms of black 
gnats, similar to those which so tormented me in Nubia. I 
know of no infliction so terrible as these gnats, which you can- 
not drifo away, and which assail ears, eyes, and nostrils in 
such quantities that you become mad and desperate in your 
efforts to ^t them. Through glens filled with oleander, wo 
ascended the first slopes of Akma Dagh, the mountain range 
wUch difides the Oulf of Scanderoon from the Phtin of 
Antfoch. Then, passing a natural terrace, corered with 
groTes of oak, our road took the mountain side, climbing 
vpwaids in the shadow of pine and wild oliro trees, and between 
banks of Uoombg laTender and myrtle. We saw two or 
three eompaaies of armed guards, stationed by the road^de, 
for the Boontain is infested with robbers, and a cararan had 
been plundered only three days before. The Ttew, looUng 
I bodward, took In the whole ptob, with the Lake of Antioch 

gPMsri^ in the centre^ the Tall^ of the Orontes in the south, 
and the lofty eona of JJjML Okrab fhr to the west As 
wnappteadisd the anasiitt^ffalsnt gists of wind Mwrtkreni^ 
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tho pass with sach force as almost to OTertnrD our horses. 
Here the road from AnUoch Joins that from Aleppo,' and both 
for some distance retain the ancient parement. 

^ • From tho western side we saw the sea once more, and went 

down through tho PyUt Syria^ or Syrian Gates, as this defile 
was called hj the Romans. It is Tcrj narrow and mgged, 
with an abrupt descent. In an honr from the snmmit we 
came npon an aqncdnct of a triple row of arches, crossing the 
gorge. It is still used to carrj water to the town of Beilan, 
-which hangs over the mouth of the pass, half a mile below. 
This is one of tho most pictnresque spots in Sjria. The houses 
ding to tho sides and duster on the summits of prccipitons 
crags, and CTcrj shelf of soil, ererj creyice where a treo 

^ can thrust its roots, upholds a mass of brilliant Tegetation. 

Water is the life of the place. It gushes into tho street from 
exhaustlcss fonntains ; it trickles from tho terraces in showers 
of misty drops ; it tumbles into the gorge in sparkling streams ; 
mid everywhoro it nourishes a life as btight and beantifnl 
as its own. The fmit trees are of enormous site, and tho 
crags are curtained with a magnificent drapery of rines. This 
green gateway opens suddenly upon another, cat through 
a glittering mass of micaceous rock, whence one looks down on 
the town and Oulf of Scanderoon, the coast of Earamania 
beyond, and the distant snows of the Taurus. Wo descended 
through grores of pine and oak, and In three . hours moro 
reached the shore. 

Scanderoon is the most nnhealthy place on the Syrian Coast, 
owing to the malapa firom a marsh behind it. The inhaUtaats 

^ ^ are a wretdied pallid set, who are ridted erery year with 

dotastating fbrers. The marsh was partly drained some forty 
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jean ago bj iho Torkuh gOTemincnt, and a few thoasand 
doIIafB woald bo sufficient to remoTO it entirely, and mako* the 
pUoe — ^which is of some importance as the seaport of Aleppo- 
healthy and habitable. At present, there are not fire hundred 
inhabitants, and half of these consist of the Turkish garrison 
and the persons attached to tho different Yice-Consnlates. 
Hm streets are depositories of filth, and pools of stagnant 
water, on all sides, exhale the most fetid odors. Near tho 
town are tho ruins of a castle built by Godfrey of Bouillon. 
We marched directly down to tho seandiore, and pitched our 
tent dose beride the wares, as the place most free from mala- 
ria. There were a dozen ressols at anchor in the road, and 
one of them proved to be the American bark Colombia, Gapt 
Taylor. Wo took a skiff and went on board, where we were 
eordially welcomed by the mate. In tho erening, the captain 
j came to our tent, quite surprised to find two wandering Amcri- 

I . cans in such a lonely comer of the world. Soon afterwards, 

I ' with true seaman4iko generority, he returned, bringing a Jar 

of fine Spanish olires and a large bottle of pickles, which ho 
I , insisted on adding to our supplies. Tho olires haro the 

dioioest Andalusian flaror, and the pickles lose none of their 
relish from haTing been put up in New York. 
Iho road from Scanderoon to this place lies mostly along 
j the shore of tho gulf, at the foot of Akma Dagh, and is 

foAoned dangerous on account of the marauding bands of 
} Koords who infest the mountains. These people, like tho 

j ' Druses^ hafo rebdled against the oonscriptioo, and will proba* 

biy hoU their ground with equal sueoess, though tho Turks 
talk loudly of inTadlag thsir strongholds. Two weeks ago^ 
tho post was rofaiod, about ten smIss from Bca n dsroou ^ and m 
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gOTernment ressel, now lying at anchor in the bay, opened a 
cannonade on the plunderers, before they conid be aecored. 
In consequence of the warnings of danger in ererybody^a 
month, we decided to take an escort, and therefore watted 
upon the commander of the forces, with the firman of the 
Pasha of Aleppo. A conroy of two soldiers was at once 
promised as ; and at sunrise, next morning, they took the lead 
of our caravan. 

In order to appear more formidable, in case we should meet 
with robbers, we put on our Frank pdntaloons, which had no 
other effect than to make the heat more intolerable. But wo 
formed rather a fierce caralcado, six armed men in alL Our 
road followed the shore of the bay, haying a narrow, uninha- 
bited flat, corered with thickets of myrtle and mastic, between 
us and the mountains. The two soldiers, more raliant than 
the guard of Banias, rode in adrance, and showed no signs of 
fear as we approached the suspicious places. The morning 
was delightfully clear, and the snow-crowned range of Taurus 
shone through the soft rapors hanging orer the gulf. In one 
place, we skirted the shore for some distance, under a bank 
twenty feet in height, and so completely mantled with shrub- 
bery, that a small army might hare hidden in it There wera 
gulley> At intervals, opening suddenly on our path, and we 
looked up them, ezpectmg every moment to see the gleam of a 
Eoordish gun4)arrel, or a Turcoman q)ear, above the tops of 
the myrtles. 

Crossing a promontory which makes out from the moun* 
tains, we came upon the renowned philn of Issus, where Darius 
lost his kingdom to Alexander. On a low cliff overhanging 
the sea, there are the remains of a sfaigle tower of gray stooe. 
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He people in Scanderoon call it ''Jonah's Pillar,^ and say 
thai it maffcs the spot where the Ninente was cast ashore by 
the whale. (This makes three places on the Syrian coast 
where Jonah was Tomitcd forth.] The plain of Issos is from 
two to three miles long, but not more than half a mile wide. 
It is traTcrsed bj a little rirer, supposed to be the Pinaras, 
; which comes down tiirough a trcmendoos deft in the Akma 

\ Dagh. The ground seems too small for the battle-field of snch 

i amies as were engaged on the occasion. It is bounded on the 

\ Borth bj a low hill, sqwrating it from the plain of Balas, and 

y it is possible that Alexander may hare made choice of this 

'; position, learing the unwieldy forces of Darius to attack him 

I from the plain. His adfantage would be greater, on account 

of the kxig, narrow form of the ground, which would prerent 
Um from being eogaged with more than a small portion of the 
Pcrrian army, at one time. Hie plain is now roseate with 
blooadng oleanders, but almost entirely nncultiratcd. About 
midway there are the remains of an andcnt quay Juttiqg into 
thesea. 
Soon after learing the field of Issus, we reached the town 
\ of Bates, which is pleasantly ntuated on the shores at the 

month of a rirer whose course through the plain is^ marked 
[ with rows of taD poplar trees. The walls of the town, and the 

I white dome and minaiet of its mosque, rose danlingly against 

} the dark Uae of the sea, and the purple stretch of the monn* 

tains of Karamania. A single palm lifted its crest In the fore* 
I gnmad. We dismounted for breakCut under the shade of an 

1 old Udgi wUdi crosses the river. It wm a charming spoti 

^ the banks above and bebw beiqg orerhoBf with oleander, 

whilt voss^ hOMfsnckl^ nd.desMtis. The two 
I 
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finished the remaining half of oor Tarooman cheeee, andalmoat 
exhansied onr supply of bread. I garo one of them a dgar, 
which he was at a loss how to smoke, nntQ oor muleteer 
showed him. 

Balas was celebrated fifty years ago, as the residence of th* 
robber chief, Kutchnk Ali, who, for a long time, brared the 
authority of the Porte itself. He was in the habit of letyfaig « 
a yearly tribute on the cararan to Mecca, and the better U> 
enforce his claims, often suspended two or three of his ea|^ 
tires at the gates of the town, aday or two before the caraTaa I 

arrircd. Sereral expeditions were sent against him, but he 
always succeeded in bribing the commanders, who, on their 
return to Constantinople, made such representations thai 
Eutchulc Ali, instead of being punished, receited one dignity 
after another, until finally he attained the rank of a Pasha of ' 
two tails. This emboldened him to commit enormities too 
gv^at to be oreriooked, and in 1812 Solas was taken, and the 
atrocious nest of land-piratca broken up. 

I knew that the town had been sacked on this occasion, but 
was not prepared to find such a complete picture of desolation. 
The place is surrounded with a substantial wall, with two gate- 
ways, on the north and south. A bazaar, corered with a lofty * 
Taulted roof of stone, runs directly through from gate to gate ; 
and there was still a smell of spices in the air, on entering. 
The massiTe shops on either hand, with their open doors^ 
inrited possession, and might readily be made habitable again. 
The great iron gates leading from the bazaar into the khans 
and courts, still swing on their rusty hinges. Ve rode into 
Che court of the mosque, which is surrounded with a Ugfal and ^ 
elegant corridor, supported by pQlan. The grass has aa yet 
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but pttUaOj iiiTaded tba marble pftTemeot, and a etono drink- 

iBf-tfoagii still stands in tlie centre. I nrgtd my horse np the 

steps and into the door of the mosqne. It is in the form of 

n Greek cross, with a dome in the centre, resting on fonr rery 

degant pointed arches. There is an elaboratel j gilded and 

I painted gaOery of wood orer the entrance, and the pnlpit 

I opposite is as well preserred as if the tnoltak had jnst left it. 

Ovt of the mosqne we passed into a second conrt, and then 

' Ofcr a narrow bridge into the fortress. The moat is perfect^ 

and the walls as complete as if Jost erected. Only the bottom 

1 k dry, and now coTcrcd with a thicket of wild pomegranate 

. trees. Hm heaiy iron doors of the fortress swnng half open, 

J as we entered nnchallengcd. The interior is almost entire, 

I and some of the cannon still lie bnried in the springing grass. 

The plan of the little town, which appears to hare been all 

r boQt at one time, is most admirable. The walls of cirenit, 

Inclnding the fortress, cannot be more than 800 yards square, 

and yet none of the characteristics of a laige Oriental dty are 



Leafing BaSas, we trarelled northward, orer a waste, 
tkoogh fertile plain. The moontains on oar right made 
a grand appearance, with their feet mantled in myrtle, and their 
tops ptamed with pfaie. They rise from the sea with a long, 
bold sweep, bat each peak falls off in a predptoe on the oppo* ^ 

site side^ as if the dmb were the barrier of the world and 
there was nothing bvt space beyond. In the afternoon we 
Mi the plain for a belt of glorioos garden land, made by 
I thai came down from the moontains. We entered a 
nrered in pomq;ranate, white rose, dematis, and* 
flowering Tinsa and shmbs, and orerafched by soperb I 
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plane, lime, and beech trees, chained together with giant gnqio 
Tines. On either side were fields of ripe wheat and bap- 
lej, mnlberry orchards and grores of fruit trees, vnder tho 
shade of which the Turkish families sat or slept daring the 
hot hours of the day. Birds sang in the boughs, and the 
gurgling of water made a cool undertone to their music. Out 
of fairyland where shall I see again such lorely bowers? Wo 
were glad when the soldiers announced that it was necessary 
to encamp there ; as wo should find no other habitations for 
more than twenty miles. 

Our tent was pitched under a grand sycamore, beside a 
swift mountain stream which ahnost made the circuit of our 
camp. Beyond the tops of the elm, beech, and fig grores, we 
saw the picturesque green summits of the lower* ranges of 
Oiaour Dagh, in the north-east, while orer the southern 
meadows a golden gleam of sunshine lay upon the Gulf of 
Scanderoon. The Tillage near us was Ohaya, where there is a 
military station. The guards we had brought from Scan- 
deroon here left us ; but the commanding otBcer adTised us to 
take others on the morrow, as the> road was still eonsidefed 
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t Ws left our eamp at Chaya at dawn, with an escort of three 

■oldieri^ which wo borrowed from the gaard stationed at that 

, place. The path led along the shore, through dnmpa of 

myrtle beaten hdand bj the wind, and rounded as smoothly as 
if th^ had been dipped by a gardener's diears. As wo 

I approadied the head of the gnU^ the peaked snmmits of Oiaonr 

) Da«h, 10,000 feet In hdght^ appeared b the nortkeut Tho 

atreaaa wo forded swarmed with immense tront A brown 
hedgdiog nm across oar road, bnt when I tooehed him with 
the end of nqr pipe^ rolled himsdf into an hnperrions ball of 
piiddea. Boon after taming the head of the golf, the road 
iwerrsd off to the west» and entered a narrow paos^ between 
hiDs eofored with tUdc copsa-wood. Hsio wo eama npon an 
ancifil gateway of Uadt lata stoas^ wUdi bean marfca of 
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great antiquity. It ii now caUed Kura Kdfm, the ''Black 
Gate," and some suppose it to have been one of the anciMit 
gates of Cilida. 

^ Beyond this, our rood led oTer high, grassy hills, without a 

sign of human habitation, to the ruined khan of Eoord Eoolak. 
We dismounted and unloaded our baggage in the spadooa 
stone archwaj, and droTo our beasts into the dark, raulted 
halls behind. The building was originallj intended for m 
magazine of supplies, and from the ruined mosque near it^ I 
suspect it was formerly one of the carafan stations for the 
pilgrims from Constantinople to Mecca. The weather waa 
intensely hot and sultry, and our animals were almost crasy 
from tiie attacks of a large yellow gad-fly. After the noonday 

j;- heat was orer wo descended to the first Cilician plains which ia 

bounded on the west by the range of Durdun Dagh. As wo 
had now passed the most dangerous part of the road, we di»» 
missed the throe soldiers and took but a single man with ua. 
% The entire plain is covered with wild fennel, six to eight feet in 

height, and literally bhizing with its bloomy yellow tops. 
Biding through it, I could barely look orer them, and far and 
wide, on all sides, spread a golden sea^ out of which the long 
Tiolet liills rose with the loreliest effect. Brown, shiniog 

I serpents, from four to six feet in length, frequently slid across 

our path. The plain, which must be sixty miles in dreumfi^ 
rence, is wholly uncultl?ated, though no land could pottibly be 
richer. 

Out of the region of fennel we passed into one of red and 
white dorer, timothy grass and wild oats. The thistles were 
so large as to resemble young palm-trees^ and the saUiy of our 
gardens grew rank and W04 At hogth we d^ped into the 
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•feaiog ahadoir of Dordan Dagh, and reached the Tillage of 
b Kooid Keoi, od his lower dope. As there was no place for 

\ oar teat on the rank grass of the plain or the steep side of the 

I hiD, we took forcible possession of the winnowing-lloor, a flat 

• tcfraee built up under two sjcamores, and stOI corered with 

the diaf of the last threshing. The Koords took the whole 
V thing as a matter of coarse, and eren brought as a felt carpet 

\ to rest opon. They came and seated thcmselres around as, 

2 diatting sociably, while we lay in the tent-door, smoking the * 

j pipe of refreshment The Tiew orer the wide golden plain, 

I and the hOls beyond, to the distant, snow-tipped peaks of 

Akma Dagh, was snperb, as the shadow of the monntain behind 
m slowly lengthened orer it, blotting ont the mellow lights of 
\ sonset. There were many fragments of pillars and capitals of 

white marble bnOt ap in the honses, showing that they occo- 
;i pied the site of some ancient Tillage or temple. 

\ The next morning, we crossed Dnrdan Dagh, and entered 

the great plain of CSlida. The range, after we had passed it, 
p res ente d a grand, bold, broken ontline, bine in the morning 
Tapor, and wreathed with shifting belts of dood ' A stately 
castle, called the Palace of Serpents, on the summit of an 
isolated peak to the north, stood oat dear and high, in the 
midst of a drde of fog, like a phantom pictare of the air. The 
Bher Jyhooa» the andeDt P^ramos^ wUdi rises on the borders 
of Armsniai sweeps the western base of the mooatafais. It is 
a kiger stream than the Orontes, with a deep, nqpid cnrrent, 
lowii«at the bot|om of a bed lower than the IcTd of the 
plain. In three boors, we reached Missis, the andent Hop- • 
SMsti% m tho light bank of tho lirsr. There are eztensiTe 
iriBi mi fbs kit bank, whidi weft probaUy those of the iBf- 
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mer city. The soQ for somo distance around ii scattered with 
broken pillars, capitals, and hewn stones. The ancient bridge 
still crosses the rirer, bat the central arch hating been broken 
away, is replaced with a wooden platform. The modem town 
is a forlorn place, and all the glorions plain aronnd it is ancol- 
tirated. The view orer this plain was magnificent : nnboanded 
towards the sea, bat on the north girdled by the sablime range 
of Taoras, whose great snow-ficlds gleamed in the san. In the 
afternoon, we reached the old bridge over the Jyhoon, at 
Adana. The eastern bank is occnpied with the grares of the 
former inhabitants, and there are at least fifteen acres of tomb* 
stones, as thickly planted as the grares can be dog. The fields 
of wheat and barley along the rirer are Tery rich, and at pre- 
. sent the natires are bnsily oqcnpied in drawing the sheates oq 
large sleds to the open thresliing>floors. 

The city is bnilt orer a low eminence, and its fonr tall mina- 
rets, with a namber of pahn-trees rising from the mass of 
brown brick walls, reminded me of Egypt At the end of the 
bridge, we were met by one of the Qaarantino officers, who 
preceded as, taking care that we toached nobody in the streets, 
to the Qoarantine boilding. This land qaarantine, between 
Syria and Asia Minor, when the former coantry is firee from 
any epidemic, seems a most absnrd thing. We were detabed 
at Adana three days and a half, to be porified, before proceed- 
ing farther. Lately, the whole town was phu»d in qaarantino 
for fire days, becanse a Turkish Bey, who lires near Balas, 
entered the gates withont being noticed, and was foand in the 
bazaars. The Qaarantine bnilding was once a palace of the 
Pashas of Adana, bat is now in a haltoiined condition. The 
rooms are laige and airy, and there is a spadoos open dinm. 
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wUch affords smple slisde and a oool breeze throoghoat the 
' wliole day. Fortmiatdy for us, there were only three persons 
in Qoarantioey who ooeopiod a room distant from oars. The 
Inspector was a Yerj obliging person, and procured ns a taUe i ^ 

and two chairs. The only table to be had in the whole place-^ , 

a town of 15,000 uihabitanta— belonged to an Italian merchant^ 
who kindly gate it for our nse. We employed a messenger to 
! pnrchase prorisions In the bazaars; and onr days passed i 

[ qnietiy In writing, smoking, and gazing indolently from onr ^ 

wfaidows npon the flowery plains beyond the town. Onr nights, j 

I howerer, were tormented by smaD white gnats, ^hich stong ns 

vunereifnlly. The physician of Qoarantine, Dr. Spagnolo, is a 
f Tenetian refngee, and formerly ^tor of La Lega Ualiana^ a 

p^wr published in Tenioo dnring the rerolation. He informed ^ (4 

ns that» except the Princess Belgioioso, who passed throogh 
Adana on her way to Jemsalem, we were the only trarellers I 

he had seen for eleren months. ! 

After three days and foor nights of grateful, bocanse inro- I 

Inntary, Indolence, Dr. Spagnolo gave as ^ro/tfiM; and we lost 
w tioM In getting under weigh again. We were the only ' 

Ioeeqiants of Quarantbo ; and as we mored out of the portal 
of the old sera!, at sunrise, no one was gnardbg Ik The 
laqiector and Mustqriia, the flseoenger, took their back- 
sheeshes with silent gratitude. The plain on the west side of ^ J 

the Uhm Is well cultifated; and as we rode along towards ^ 

Tsfsus^ I was dmrssed with the rkk pastocnl air of the 

It was like one of the saidland kadseapes of Eng* j 

hi Southern sunshine. The beautifnl lerel, 
away to the mountains^ stood golden with the flelds • 
of wieaft wUsh the reapers wufu eutli^g. It wis no longer 
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. bare, but dotted with oiange groTes, dmniM of boDy, and a 

! namber of magnificent terebintb-treea, whose dark, nmnded 

* masses of foliage remind one of the Northern oaL Cattle 

I were grazing in the stubble, and horses, almost buried under 

loads of fresh grass, met ua as they passed to the city. The 

sheares were drawn to the threshing-floor on sled% and we 

oould see the husbandmen in the distance treading out and 

winnowing the grain. Orer these bright, busy scenes, n^ 

^ the lesser heights of the Taurus, and beyond them, mingled in 

white clouds, the snows of the crowning range. 

The road to Tarsus, which is eight hours distant, lies OTer an 
unbroken phiin. Towards the sea, there are two tumuli, resent 
, bling those on the plains east of Antioch. Stone wells, with 

I , troughs for watering horses, occur at intenrals of three or four 

miles ; but there is little cultiration after learing the Tidnity 
ofAdana. The sun poured down an intense summer heat, and 
hundreds of laigo gad-flics, swarming around us, drove the 
horses wild with their stings. Towards noon, we stopped 
at a little Tillage for breakfast We took possession of a 
shop, which the good-natured merchant olTered us^ and were 
about to qyread our proTisions upon the counter, when the 
gnats and mosquitoes fairly droTe us away. We at once went 
forward in search of a better place, which gave occasion to oar 
chief mukkairee, Ha^ji Toussuf, fbr a riolent remonstrance. 
The terms of the agreement at Aleppo gave the entire coiitrol 
of the Journey into our own hands, and the Ha^j^ow aonght 
to violate it. He protested against our trardling more than 
six houii a day, and conduoted hunself so insolently, that we 
threatened to take him before the Pasha of Turns. This 
sikncedUmftrthetims; but we hate him aoMriial^i 
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Uieii. tut I foresee WO Bhall hare more trouble. InthetfteTf 
aooD, • gort, sweeping along the rides of Ttooa, cooled the air 

and afforded ns a little relief. 

Bj three o'clock we reached the Rirer Cjdnns, wWch is • ^ 

bare of trees on its eastern side, but flows between banks 

eofered with grass and shmbs. It is stiU spanned hj the 

aiident bridge, and the mnles now step in the hoUow mts worn 

lo^g ago by Bomaa and Bysantine chariot wheels. The stream 

is not more than thirty yards broad, bot has a rery fall and 

rapid current of a blaish-white color, from the snows which fe^ 

it I rode down to the brink and drank a cap of the water. 

It was exceedingly cold, and I do not wonder that a bath in it 

shonid hate killed the Emperor Barbarossa. From the top of 

the bridge, there is a loTdy riew, down the stream, where it 

washes a fringe of willows and heafy frniUrees pn iU western 

bank, and then winds away through the grassy plain, to the 

tea. FAr once, my bacy ran parallel with the inspiration of the 

iccne. I coold think of nothing bat tho galley of Cleopatra 

iloirly stemming the corrent of the stream, iU silken sails filled 

with the sea^ireen, iU gilded oars keeping time to the flutes, 

whose tolqitaoas melodies floated far out orer tho Temal 

meadows. Tkrsus was probably ahnost hidden then, as now, 

hj iU gardens, except Just where it touched the rirer ; and tho 

daaliog risioa of the Egyptian Queen, as she came up cod- 

qacring and to conquer, must haTO been all tho more bewiUer* 

l«g, from tl^lordy bowers through which she saQed. 

Fnim the bridge an aadeai road sliU leads to the oU 
BysaatiBegato or Tarsus. Fart of the town Is encompasssd 
hj a wan, buOt ^ the GUiph Haraun AtBasdiid, and thoro 
k a nted tetnm^ which ia attributed to Mtau Btj/ut/L 
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Small streams, brooght from the Cjdnns, traTerse the enTironSy 
and, with sach a fertOe soQ, the laxariance of the gardens in 
which the city lies barled is ahnost iacredible. In oar ramUei 
in search of a place to pitch the tent, wo entered a snperb 
orange-orchard, the foliage of which made a perpetual twilight 
Manj of the trunks were two feet in diameter. The houses 
are mostly of one story, and the materials are ahnost wholly 
borrowed from the ancient city. Pillars, cafritals, fragments 
of cornices and entablatures abound. I noticed here^ as in 
Adana, a high wooden fr&me on the top of ereiy house, rdsed 
a few steps abore the roof, and corered with light muslin, like 
a portable bathing-house. Here the people put up their beds 
in the erening, sleep, and come down to the rood in the morn- 
ing— an excellent plan for getting better air in these malarious 
plains and escaping from fleas and mosquitoes. In our search 
for the Armenian Church, which is said to hare been founded 
by St Pa\d ("Saul of Tarsus"), we came upon a mosque, 
which had been originally a Christian Church, of Oreek times. 
From the top of a mound, whereupon stand the remains of an 
ancient circular edifice, ^e obtained a fine Tiew ot the city and 
plain of Tarsus. A few houses or clusters of houses stood 
here and there like reefii amid the billowy green, and the mina- 
rets—one of them with a nest of young sticks on its rery 
summit— rose like the masts of sunken ships. Some palms 
lifted their tnfted heads from the gardens, beyond wluch the 
great plain extended from the mountains to the sea. The 
tumulus near Mersyn, the port of Tarsus, was plainly ririble. 
Two hours from Menfyn are the ruins ci PompeiopoUBy the 
name giren by Pompey to the town of Soli, after his conquest 
of the Caiician pirates. From Soli, on account of the bad 
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Greek npokm bj iU inhabitants, cams the term «' soledflm.'' 
Hie nins of Pompeiopolis consist of a theatre, templei, and a 
anmber of hoose% still in good preserration. The whole 
coasts as far as Aleja, three hundred mQes west of this, is said 
to abooad with mined citiei, and I regret ezceedinglj thai 
tisM win not permit me to explore it 

While searching for the antiquities abont Tarsos, I accosted 
a man in a Frank dress, who prored to be the Neap(^tan 
OonnL He told ns that the most remarkaUo relie was the 
DmwikuA (the Boond Stone), and procured ns a guide. It 
Bes in a garden near the dtj, and is certainly one of the most 
remarkable oMmuments in the East It consists of a square 
Indosure of solid masonry, 850 feet long bj 150 feet wide, the 
walk of whidi are eigfateen feet in thickness and twenty feet 
high. It appears to have been originally a solid mass, without 
entrance, but a passage has been broken in one place, and in 
another there is a qdit or fissure, eridently p ro dn ced by an 
earthquake. The material is rough stone, brick and mortar. 
Inside of the inckmrs are two detached square masses of 
masonry, of equal height^ and probably eighty feet on a side, 
without openfatg of any kind. One of them has been pierced 
al the bottom, a steq> passage kadiqg to a pit or wdl,but the 
rides of the passage thus broken indicate that the whole struc- 
taie Is one solid bmss. It Is generally supposed thai they 
were intended as Unabs: but of whom? There Is no sign by 
wUdi thsj may be recogniied, and, what Is more dagular, no 
trsdition conesnlng them. 

The day we readmd TsrsM was the first of the Turidsh Out- 
month of BasMsai, the faihafaitants hatisf sssn the new moua 
thei%htbsfat. ▲iAdaMSwbsrethsjdidnoikespflMha 
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dose look-oat, the fioist had not commenoed. Doring its eon* 
tlnnanoe, which is from twenty-eight to twenty-nine days, no 
Hossolman dares eat, drink, or smoke, from an hoor before 
sanrise till half an hoar after snnset. The Mohammedan 
months are lanar, and each month makes the whole ronnd of 
the seasons, once in thirty-three years. When, therefore, the 
Ramazan comes in midsnmmer, as at present, the falfilment of 
this fast is a great trial, eren to the strongest and most deront. 
Eighteen hoars withont meat or drink, and what is still worse 
to a gennine Tark, withoat a pipe, is a rigid test of (aith. 
The rich do the best they can to aroid it, by feasting all night 
and sleeping all day, bat the poor, who mast perform their 
daily arocations, as nsaal, salTer exceedingly. In walking 
through Tarsns I saw many wretched faces in the bazaars, and 
the gaide who accompanied as had a painfally famished air. 
Fortnnately the Koran expressly permits inralids, children, and 
trarellers to disregard the fast, so that althoagh wo eat and 
drink when we like, we are none the less looked npon as good 
Massahnans. Abont dark a gan is fired and a rocket sent np 
from the mosqne, announcing the termination of the day's fast. 
The meals are already prepared, the pipes filled, the coffee 
smokes in the finjans^ and the echoes hare not died away no^ • 
the last sparks of the rocket become extinct, before half the 
inhabitants are satisfying their hanger, thuet and Bmoke4iist. 

We leftTarsas this morning, and are now encamped amon(f 
the pines of Meant Tiaras. The hist flash of sonset is taUng 
from his eternal snows, and I drop mf pen to ei\}(qrthe sDence 
of twilight in this moantain soUtode. 
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Brsmvo our taut in the gardens of Tamis, we agaio crossed ^ 

tlie Ojdniis, tad took a northern course acrosi the plain. The | 

long line of TiMims rose before as, seeminglj dlTided into four 
SDecesrire ranges, the highest of which was folded in doods ; . 

onlj the kmg streaks of snow, lining the rartnes, being Tisible. J 

The oatlines of these ranges were rtrj fine, the waring line 
of the snaimits cnt here and there bj prsdiMtons goig ts t he 
gateways of riTors that came down to the plain. Inabonttwo 
hoofs^ we entered the lower hOlSi They are barren and stony, 
with a wUte^ chalky soO; but the raOeys wers fiUed with ^ 

■yrtlsb oieandsfi and lanistiBas in bloen, and lavender grew 
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in great profosion on tho hill-flidcs. Tbe fiowen of the oican* 
der gare oat a delicate, almond-Iike fragrance, and grew in 
snch dense closters as freqoentlj to hide the foKage. I amosed 
myself with finding a deriTation of tho name of this beautiful 
plant, which may answer until somebody discoreFs a better one. 
Hero, when the corpse of her lorer was cast ashore by tho 
wares, buried him under an oleander bush, where she was 
accustomed to sit daily, and lament orer his untimely &tc. 
Now, a foreign horticulturist, happening to pass by when tho 
shrub was in blossom, was much struck with its beauty, and 
asked Hero what it was called. But she, absorbed in grief, 
and thinking only of her lorer, clasped her hands, and sighed 
out: "0 Leanderl Leanderl" which the horticultorlst 
immediately entered in his note-book as the name of tho shrub ; 
and by that name it is known, to tho present time. 

For two or three hours, tho scenery was rather tame, tho 
higher summits being obscured with a thunder-cloud. Towards 
noon, howerer, wo passed the first chain, and saw, across » 
strip of rolling land intenrening, tho grand ramparts of tho 
second, looming dark and large under the clouds. A circular 
watch-tower of white stone, standing on tho summit ot a pro> 
montory at the mouth of a gorge on our right, flashed out 
boldly against tho storm. Wo stopped under an oak-tree to 
tako breakfast ; but there was no water ; and two Tnrks^ who 
were resting while their horses graied in the meadow, toU us 
we should find a good spring half a mQe further. We ascended 
a long slope, corered with wheat-fields, where numbers of Tur- 
coman reapers were busy at work, passed their Mack tents^ 
•unrounded with diOTes of sheep and goats, and reached a nda 
stone fountain of good water, where two coa p aales of theso 
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people had stopped to rest, oo their way to the moantaiiis. It 

WIS the time of noon prayer^ and they went through their. 

derdtioDS with great solemnity. We nestled deep in a bed of 

nyrtlesi while we breakfasted ; for the sky was clouded, and the . ^ 

wind blew cool and fresh from the region of rain abore us. 

Soma of the INircomans asked ns for breads and were rery 

gratefni when we gare it to them. 

In the afternoon, we came into a higher and wilder region, 
where the road led through thickets of wild olire, holly, oak, 
and lauristinns, with occasional groTcs of pine. What a. joy I 
fdt in hearing, once more, the grand song of my faTorito tree I 
Oar way was a woodland road ; a storm had passed orer the 
region in the morning ; the earth was still ircsh and moist, and 
there was an aromatic smell of leares in the air. We turned * ^ 

westward into the entrance of a deep Talley, orer which hung 
a peipendicalar cliff of gray and red rock, fashioned by nature 
so as to resemble a Tast fortress, with windows, portals and 
projecting basUons. Francois displayed his knowledge of 
nythokigy, by declaring it to be the Palace of Pan. While 
we were carrying out the idea, by making chambers for the 
Fanns and Nymphs in the basement story of the precipice, the 
path wovnd aronnd the shoulder of the mountain, and the glen 
quead away before ns, branching np into loftier ranges, dit> 
dosing throngh its gateway of dUb, rising out of the steeps 
of pine forest^ a snUime Tista of Una mountain peaks, dimb* 
i^g to the topmost snows. It was a magnificent Alpine land- 
•eape^ more Rowing and rich than Switzerland, yet eqnalUng it 
in an the loftier diaraeteristies of mountain scenery. Another 
and grsat« prsdpiee towwed omt as on the rights and the j 

hbdi eagki wUdi had nrnda thdr ^yiles ii its lidMd and 
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carerned ranlts, were wheeling around its crett ▲ tauich of 
the Cydcns foamed along the bottom of the gorge, and eomo 
Tarcoman bojs were tending their herds on its banks. 

Further np the glen, wo found a fountain of delicious water, 
beside the deserted Khan of Mezarluk, and there encamped 
for the night. Our tent was pitched on tho mountain sido^ 
near a fountain of the coolest, dearest and sweetest water I 
hare seen in all tho East. There was perfect sQence among 
the mountains, and the place was as lonely as it was sublime. 
The nighf was cool and fresh ; but I could not sleep until 
towards morning. When I opened mj belated eyes, the tall 
peaks on the opposite side of the glen were girdled below their 
waists with the flood of a sparkling sunrise. The sky was 
pure as crystal, except a soft white fleece that rciled the snowy 
pmnacles of Taurus, foldmg and unfolding, rising and sinking, 
as if to make their beauty still more attractiro by the partial 
concealment. The morning air was almost cold, but so pure 
and bracing— so aromatic with the healthy breath of the pines— 
that I took it down in the fullest possible draughts. 

We rode up* the glen, following the course of the Cydnus, 
through scenery of the wildest and most romantic character. 
The bases of the mountains were completely enveloped in 
forests of pine, but their summits rose in precipitous cragSi 
many hundreds of feet in height, hanging above our very beads. 
Even after the sun was fire hours high, their shadows fell upon 
us from the opposite side of the glen. Mixed with the pine 
were occasional oaks, an undergrowth ot hawthorn. in bloom, 
and shrubs coTored with ydlow and white flowenk (her these 
the wfld grape threw Its ridi festoone, fiDiog 4he air with 
exqutslte fragranoe. 
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Out of this gleot we passed into aDotber, still narrower and 
wilder. The road was the old Boman waj, and in tolerable 
condition, though it had eridentlj not been mended for manj 
centuries. In half an honr, the pass opened, disdosing an 
coomons peak in front of ns, crowned with the ruins of an 
ancient fortress of considerable extent The position was 
almost impregnable, the monnUun dropping on one side into a 
predpioe fire hundred feet in perpendicdar height Under 
the difls of the loftiest ridge, there was a terrace planted with 
walnnt»trees : a charming little hamlet In the wilderness. Wild 
sjeamoce-trees, with white trunks and bright green foliage, 
shaded the foamy twists of the Cydnns, as it plunged down its 
dtflfedt bed. The {nuo thrust its roots into the naked pred- 
pioes^ and from their summits hung out orer the great abysses 
below. I thought of (Bnone's 

^ Ian, dsikptodi that frtogedthseraggy ledge 
Hls^ ever the Uae gorge, and all between 
Tbs wdawj ptak and saow-whlte eatacaet 
restcfsd the eaOew ea|^ f 

and certainly she had on Mount Ida no more beantifld trees 
than these. 

We had doubled the Orag of tho Fortress, when the pass 
dosed before ns, shut in hj two immense predpices of sheer, 
barren ro^ more than a thousand feet in height. Tast frag- 
ments^ fallen from aboTO, dioked up the entrance, whence tho 
Pydns, spovting forth In foam, leaped Into the deUe. Tbo 
aadeni toad was completdy destroyed, but traces of it were 
to bo seen oa tho rocks, ten feet abofo the present bed of tho 

iwhkhhadbeen hvled bdow. 
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The path wonnd with difficulty among these wrecks, and then * 

merged into the stream itself, as we entered the gateway. ▲ * 

Tiolent wind blew in our faces as we rode through the straiti 
which is not ten yards in breadth] while its walls rise to the 
region of the donds. In a few minutes wo had traTorsed it, 
and stood looking back on the enonnons gap. There were 
sereral Greek tablets cut in the rock aboTe the old road, but 
so defaced as to be illegible. This is undoubtedly the princi- 
pal gate of the Taurus, and the pass through which the armiea 
of Cyrus and Alexander entered Ctlicia. ^ 

Beyond the gate the mountains retreated, and we climbed ^ 

up. a little dell, past two or three Turcoman houses, to the top 
of a hill, whence opened a Tiew of the principal range, now 
dose at hand. The mountains in front were dothed with dark 
ocdars to their rery tops, and the snow-fields behind them 
seemed dazdingly bright and near. Our course for scTeral 
Dules now lay through a more open Talley, drained by the 
upper waters of the Cydnns. On two oppodng terraces of 
the monntahi chains are two fortresses, built by Ibraham 
Pasha, but now wholly deserted. They are large and wdl* 
constructed works of stone, and surrounded by ruins of stables, 
orens, and the rude houses of the soldiery. Passing between 
these, we ascended to the shelf diriding the waters tA the 
Cydnus and the Sihoon. From tho point where the dope 
descends to the latter rirer, there opened before me one of tho 
most glorious- landscapes I erer behdd. I stood at the 
extremity <tf a long hollow or depression between the two 
ranges <rf the Taurus— not a yalley, for it was dlfided by deep 
doren diasms, hemmed in by steeps orergrowv with eedan. 
On my right rose a sublime diain, soaring ftr ool of the ngios 

11 - 
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of trees, and lifting its peaked sommita of gray rock into the 
iky. Another chain, nearly as lofty, bat not so broken, nor 
with soch laige, imposing features, OTcrhnng me on the left ; 
and iar in front, filling op the magnificent Tista— filling up all 
between the lower steeps, crowned with pine, and the ronnd 
white donds hanging on the Torge of hearen— were the shining 
snows of the Tsums. Oreat Ood, how shall I describe the 
grandeur of that Tiew I How draw the wooderfnl outlines of 
those mountains I How paint the airy hue of Tiolet-gray, the 
soft white lights, the thousandfold pendUings of mellow shadow, 
the hdght, the depth, the far-reaching Tastness of the land- 

\ scape! 

In the middle distance, a great blue gorge passed transrersely 

' across the two ranges and the r^on between. This, as I 

rightly eonjectured, was the bed of Ae Sihoon. Our road led 
downward throogh grores of fragrant cedars, and we trarellcd 
thns for two hours before reaching the rirer. Taking a north- 
ward eoorse up his banks, wo reached the second of the Pyfa 
COitm before sunset It is on a grander scale than the first < 
gate^ thoQgh not so startling and Tiolent in its features. The 
ban walls on dther side fall sheer to the water, and the road, 
crossiqg tho Sihoon by a lof^ bridge of a single arch, is cut 
along tbe ftco ef the rock. Near the bridge a subterranean 
aInasB, ahaost as laige as tho rifer, bursts forth from the solid 
heart of tho montain. On dUier side gigantie masses of rock, 
with here and there a pine to adorn their sterility, tower to 
thohe^htof 6,000feet»InsoaM places almost perpendicular 
from snmmii lo base. Thsj are worn and brokaa into all 
There are pjramias^. towwSi bastions^ minap 
ipltetmlMd Jantd M tito to> 
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rets of an iceberg. I haro seen higher moantains, hot I hare 
nerer seen anj which looked so high aa these. We camped wt 
a narrow plot of groand, in the Terj heart of the tremendous 
gorge. A soldier, passing along at dnsk, told ns that a mer- 
chant and his servant were murdered in the same place last 
winter, and advised ns to keep watch. But we slept safely all 
night, while the stars sparkled over the chasm, and slips of 
misty cloud hung low on the thousand pinnacles of rock. 

When I awoke, the gorge lay in deep shadow ; bat high up 
on the western mountain, above the enormous black pyramids 
that arose from the river, the topmost pinnacles of rock 
sparkled like molten silver, in the full gush of sunrise. Tba 
great mountain, blocking up the gorge behind oSi was bathed 
almost to its foot in the rays, and, seen through such a dark 
.vista, was glorified beyond al} other mountains of Earth. 51ia 
air was piercingly cold and keen, and I could scarcely bear the 
water of the Sihoon on my sun-inflamed face. There was a^ 
little spring not far off, from which we obtained sufficient water 
to drink, the river being too muddy^ The spring was but a 
thread oozing from the soil ; but the Ha^ji collected it in hand- 
fttlSy which he emptied into his watcrckin, and then brought 
to us. 

The morning light gave a still finer effect to the manifold 
forms of the mountains than that of the afternoon sun. The 
soft gray hue of the rocks shone clearly agunst the doudless 
sky, fretted all over with the shadows thrown by their inno- 
merablo spires and jutting points, and by the natural arches 
scooped out under the dilb. After travelling less than an 
hour, we passed the riven waDs of the mighty gateway, ahd . 
rode again under the shade of pine forests. The height of the, 
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Boontdiis now gradoally diminished, and their sides, coTered 
with pine and cedar, became lea broken and abmpt The 
Bommits, nerertheless, still retained the same rocky spine, 
shooting np into tall, single towers, or long lines of CTen parar 
pets. Occasionally, throngh gaps between, we canght glimpses 
of the snow-fields, dazzlingly high and white. 

After trarclling eight or nine miles, we emerged from the 
pass, and left the Sihoon at a place called Cfaiftlik Ehan— « 
stone buildings with a small fort acyoining, wherein fifteen 
splendid bronie cannon lay neglected on their broken and rot- 
ting carriages. As we crossed the stono bridge orer the rirer, 
a TaO^ opened suddenly on tho left, disclosing the whole range 
of the Tanms, which wo now saw on its northern side, a rast 
stretch of rocky spires, with sparkling snow-fioMs between, and 
long raTines filled with snow, extending lar down between the 
dark Une dilb and the dark green plnmago of the cedars. 

Immediately after passing tho central chafai of the Taoms, 
the character of tho scenery changed. The heights were 
roondcd, the rocky strata%>nly appearing on the higher peakSi 
and tho slopes of loose soil were deeply cat and scarred by the 
rains of ages. Both in appearance, especially in tho scattered 
growth of trees dotted orer tho dark red soQ, and in their for- 
Bafloa, these monntains strongly resemble tho middle ranges 
of the Califomiaa Sierra Nerada. We climbed a long, wbding 
glen, nntil we had attained a considerable height, when the 
jroad leached a diriding ridge, giring ns a Tiew of a deep 
▼alley, beyond wUdi a chain of bamn sMontains rose to tho 
belght of some five tbonsandliBet As we descended the rocky 
palkp a litHo oaiaTan of asses and males dambersd np to meet 
m, alOB« tkn brinks of sleep gnlfa. Tho Mrrow strip of 
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boHom land akmg the stream wai planted with tj% i 
head, and roDiog in nlTery wares before the wind. 

After oar noonday halt, we went oier the hflb to another 
stream, which came from the nortli-west Its TsUej was 
broader and greener than that we liad left^ and the hills indoo* 
ing it had soft and ondolatin^ ontlines. Thej were bare of 
trees, bat colored a pale green by their thin dotUng of grass 
and herbs. In this Talley the season was so late, owing to its 
height abore the sea, that the early spriqg-flowers were yet 
in bloooL Poppies flamed among the wheats and the banks of 
the stream were brilliant with patches of a creeping plant, 
with a bright poiple blossom. The aqphodd grew in great 
profasion, and an iry-leaTed shrnb, corered with flakes of white 
bloom, made the air fSunt with iU fragrance. Still farther np^ 
we came to orchards of walnnt and plom trees, and rineyards. 
There were no booses, bat the inhabitants^ who were mostly 
Tarcomaas, lire in Tillages daring the winter, and in sommer 
pitch their tents on the moantains where they pasture their 
flocks. Directly ov%r this qniet pastoral rale towered tho 
Tsnms, and I looked at once on its sedoded loTelmes and on 
the wintry heights, whose bleak and saUime heads were 
mantled in doads. From no point is there a mora isqposing 
Tiew of the whole snowy range. Near the head of the Yalley 
we passed » large Tarcoman encampment^ sarnmnded wilh 
herds of sheep and cattle. 

We halted for the erening at a place called Kdft-KnsWa 
an immense fortiess>Tillage, resembUng Babtf^ and like il^ 
whdiy deserted. Near it there is a small town of Teiy 
neat hooses, which is also deserted, the InhahiUnts haTiiy 
gone into the moantains with their flocks. I walked thro^^ 
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the fortren, which is a massife bnildiDg of stone, aboat 500 
feet eqoare, erected hf Soltan Marad as a resting-place for the 
cararans to Mecca. It has two spadoas portals, in which the 
iron doors are sUll hanging, connected by a ranlted passage, 
twenty feet high and fortj wide, with bazaars on each side. 
Side gateways open into laige courts, surrounded with arched 
chambers. There is a mosque entire, with its pulpit and 
galleries, and the gilded crescent still glittering orer its dome. 
Behind it is a bath, containing an entrance hall and half a 
doien chambers, in which the water^'pes and stone tanks still* 
remain. With a little alteration, the building would make a 
capital Phahnstery, where the Fourierites might try their 
experiment without contact with Society. There is no field 
for them equal to Asia Minor— a glorious region, abounding in 
I natural wealth, abnost depopulated, and containing a great 

number of Phalansteries ready built 

We succeeded in gettmg some eggs, fowls, and milk from an 
old Turcoman who had charge of the Tillage. A man who 
tode by on a donkey sold us a bag of faauri (sour milk-curds), 
which was ddidous, notwithstanding the suq>icious appearance 
of the bag. It was made before the cream had been remored, 
and was Tery rich and nourishing. The old Turcoman sat 
down and watched us whOe we ate, but would not Join us, as 
these wandering tribes are Tciy strict In keeping Ramaxan. 
When we had retched our dessert^-a plate of fine cherries — 
another white4)earded and dignified gentleman Tisited us. We 
banded him the cherries, expecting that he would take a few 
snd polity letom the dish : but no such thing. He eooDy 
Us huidkef^iei; emptied eveiythlag Into It, and 
o£ Hi also did not Teatare to eat^ although wt 
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pointed to the Tmimu, onwhoie upper snowi the hit gieuB of 
dajlight was just melting away. 

We aroee this morning in a dark, dondy dawn. There was 
a hearj black stonn hanging low in the west^ an& another was 
gathering its forces along the moontains behind os. A oold 
wind blew down the Tallej, and long peals of thnnder rolled 
grandly among the gorges of Tanms. An isolated hOI, 
crowned with a shattered crag which bore a striking resem- 
blance to a mined fortress, stood ont black and sharp against 
the far, misty, snnlit peaks. As far as the springs were yet 
undried, the land was coTcrcd with flowers. In one plaeo I 
saw a largo square plot of the most brilliant crimson hno^ 
boming amid the green wheat-fields, as if some l^riaa maatb 
had been flnng there. The long, harmonious slopes and 
rounded smnmits <tf the hills were corered with drifts of a 
beautiful purple dorer, and a diminutire yariety of the oiUBm, 
or yarrow, with glowing yellow blossoms. The leares had a 
pleasant aromatic odor, and filled the air with their refiresUog 
breath, as they were crushed under the hoofs of our horses. 

We had now reached the highest ridge of the hilly countrj 
along the northern base of Taurus, and saw, fhr and wido 
before us, the great central plain of Earamania. Two isolated 
mountains, at forty or fifty miles distance, broke the moooUmf 
of the desert-like lerel : Kara Dagh in the west, and the snow* 
capped summits of Hassan Dagh in the north-east. Beyond 
the latter, we tried to catch a glimpse of the famous Mens 
Argons, at the base of whidi is Kaisariyeh, the aodent Gmarea 
of Oappadoda. This mountain, which is 18,000 feet Mgh, la 
the loftiest peak of Asia IQnor. The donds hung low on tho 
horiion« and the lains were fUUng, Tdliog It ttoti our i||^ 
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Our roadf for the renudoder of tho iBj^ was OTer Ymma 
liiD% corend with wctaiij herbage. The Ban shone oat iotense- 
1^ hot| and the glare of the white soQ was exceedingly painfol 
to 017 eyes. The locality of Eregli was betrayed, some time 
before we reached it^ by its dark-green belt of fmit trees. It 
stands in the month of a narrow ralley which winds down 
from the TanmSy and is watered by a large rapid stream that 
finally loses itself in the lakes and morasses of the plain. 
There had been a heaty black thnnder-clond gathering, and as 
we reached oar camping^gronnd, onder some fine walnnt-trees 
near the stream, a sadden blast of coU wind swept orer the 
town, fiUmg the air with dnst. We {rftched the tent in all 
hasten expecting a stonn, hot the rain finally passed to 
the northward. We then took a walk throagh the town, 
whidi Is a foriom place. A spadoos khan, built apparently 
far* the Mecca pilgrims, is in rains, bat the mosqne has an 
exquisite ndnaret, eighty feet high, and still bearing traces of 
the deriees^ in bine tfles, which once corered it. The shops 
were mostly dosed, and in those which were stOl open the 
mrners lay at foil length on their bellies, their iaces gaunt 
with bating. They seemed annoyed at our troubling themi 
eren with porchases. One would hare thought that some 
fearfU pes t il en ce had fallen upon the town. The cobblers 
only, who somewhat languidly plied their fanplementi^ seemed 
to retain a little life. The few Jews and Armenians smoked 
their |iipes ta a tantaliriqg manner, in the rery faces of the 
poor Mussulmans. We bought an oka of exodlent cherriei^ 
wUeh wo were emd enough to taste in the streets, befbfo the 
ku^giy efia of the sufBriog merdiants. 

niB tteriiW the asses bdoogt^ 10 the place were drtren in 
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from pasture— four or five hundred ia all ; and nch a dMnrof 
cormsasiiiiBeq^eciniens as I norer before beheld. ADemah, 
whowaawithwinQoarentiiie^at Adaaa^hasjastaniTed. Ha 
had lost his tetbtri (passport), and oa issuing forth purified, 
was cast into prison. Finall j he foond aome one who knew 
him, and procured his release. He had come on foot to thta 
place in Ato dajs, suffering manypriTationSy hafing been tottj" 
eight honn withoat food. He is bound to Koni% on a pil- 
grimage to the tomb of Hasret McTlanai the founder of the 
sect of daadng Derrishes. We garo hun food, in return for 
which he taught me the formula of hiA prayers. He tells me I 
should alwajs pronounce the name of Allah when my horse 
stumbles, or I see a man in danger of his life, as the word has 
a saTiog power. Hac^i Youssuf, who has Just been beggiqg 
for an adranco of twenty piastres to buy grain for his bwaes, 
swore /'by the pardon of Ood" that he would sdl the lama 
horse at Koniaand get a better one. We hare lost aU eonft> 
denoe in the old Tillain's promises, but the poor beasts shall 
not suffer for his delinquencies. 

Our tent is in a charming spot, and, from without^ makes a 
picture to Jbe remembered. The yellow illumination from 
within strikes on the under sides of the walnut boughs, whik 
the moonlight silTcn them from abore. Beyond gardens 
njiere the nightingales are singpng, the tall ndnarel of Ere|^ 
stands rerealed in the rapoiy glow. The night is too sweet 
and balmy for sleep, and yet I must dose my eyes ^on il| ftir 
the hot plafais of Karamania await us tomorrow. 
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FtAir^oit awoke vi at the break of daj] at Er^li, as wo 
had a Joornej of twdfe boon before as. Passing throogh the 
town, we trarersed a narrow belt of garden and orchard land, 
and entered the great plain of Earamania. Onr road led at 
Irst northward towards a range called Kara^ja Dagh, and 
then skirted Its base westward. After three hoars' trard we 
passed a Tillage of neat, whitewashed bonses, which were 
eatirdf deserted, all the inhabitants hating gone oiT to the 
moontaiaa. There were some herds scattered orer the pbin, 
Bear the tillage. As the day wore on, the wind, which had 
been diDl in the momfaig, ceased, and the air became hot and 
sdtry. The glare tnm the white soil waa so painfid that I 
was oUfged to ckm mj qres, and so ran a oontinaal risk of 
hXOag adesp and tamhUag from my horse. Thos^ drowqr and 
half wwoMshMS of ^7 wbersabonts, I rode on in the beat and 
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arid silence of the plain nntil noon, when we reached a wdL 
It was a shaft, snnlc abont thirty feet deep, with a long, dop- 
ing gallery slanting off to the surface. The well was nearly 
dry, bnt by descending the galleiy we obtained a snffident 
snpply of cold, pure water. We breakfasted in the shaded 
doorway, sharing oar prorisions with a Taroomaa boy, who 
was accompanying his fi&ther to Eregli with a load of salt 

Onr road now crossed a long, barren pass, between two 
parts of Earaclja Dagh. Near the northern side there was a 
salt lake of one hundred yards in diameter, sank in a deqp 
natnral basin. The water was intensely saline. On the other 
side of the road, and a quarter of a mile distant^ is an extinct 
Tolcano, the crater of which, near two hundred feet deep, is a 
salt lake, with a trachytic cone three hundred feet high rising 
from the centre. From the slope of the mountain we over- 
looked another and somewhat deeper plain, eztedding to the 
north and west. It was bounded by broken peaks, all of 
which betrayed a rolcanic origin. Far before us we saw tho 
tower on the hill of Eara-bonnar, our resting-place for tho 
night. The road thither was otcr a barren plain, cheered here 
and there^by patches of a cushion-like plants which was covered 
with pink blossoms. Mr. Harrison scared up some coreys of 
the frankolin, a large bird resembling the pheasanty and 
enriched our larder with a dozen starlings. 

Kara-bounar is built on the dope of a mound, at the foot of 
which stands a spacious mosque, Tisible far orer the plain. It 
has a dome, and two tall, pencil-like towers, similar to those of 
the Citadel-mosque of Oairo. Near it are the remains of a 
magnificent khan-fortress, said to have been boOtbytheemmeh 
of one of the former Sultans. As there was no water in tha 
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wdb oatdde of the towiif wo entered the khan and pitched the 
tent in iti grast-grown coort. Sizsqaare pillars of hewnstone 
made an aisle to oor door, and the lofty, roofless walls of the 
courts 100 hj 150 feet, inclosed ns. Another oonrt^ of similar 
rise, eommnnicated with it bj a broad portal, and the remains 
of baths and basaars lay beyond. A handsome stone fountain, 
with two streams of running water, stood in front of the khan. 
•We were rojallj lodged, bat ahnost starred in oor splendor, 
as only two or three Torcomans remained out of two thousand 
(who had gone off with their herds to the mountains), and they 
were unable to furnish us with proridons. But for our franker 
lias and starlings we should hare gone fasting. 

The mosque was a beautiful structure of white limestone, 
and the galleries of its minarets were adorned with rich ara- 
besque ornaments. While the muessin was crying his sunset- 
eall to prayer, I entered the portico and looked into the inte- 
rior, which was so bare as to appear incomplete. As we sat 
ta our palaoecourt, after dinner, the moon arose, lighting up 
the niches ta the walls, the dusters of windows in the immense 
eastern gable, and the rows of masslTo columns. The large 
dfanensioos of the building gare it a truly grand effect, and but 
far the whine of a distant jackal I could hafo beUoTcd that we 
were sitting in the aides of a roofless Oothie cathedral, in the 
heart of Europe. Francois was somewhat fearful of thieres. 
but the peace and repose of the place were so perfect that I 
would not allow ai^ such ^^prehensions to disturb me. In 
two miBtttes after I toodied n^y bed I was insensible, aad I did 
not move a Ifanb uatQ sunrise. 

BeyoBd gara4wunar, there Is a low, barrsn ridlge^ dimbing 
yMfk^ wo Ofs rl oohsd an isuMnse pbia, unedttraled, mppt^ 
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renUj anfertae, and withoat a Oga of life as fiur at the eye 
eoaldreadt Kara Dagh, in the soath, lifted nearer vaitidoatflr 
of dark sammits ; to the north, the long ridge of iffie^iik Dagh 
(the Pigmy Mountain) stretched lilce a cape into the plain ; 
Hassan Dagh, wrapped in a soft white dond, receded behind 
as, and the snows of Tanros seemed almost as distant as when 
we first beheld them from the Syrian Gates. We rode for foor 
hoars orer the dead lerel, the only objects that met oar eyea 
being an occasional herd of camels in the distance. Aboat 
noon, we reached a well, rimilar to that of the prenoos day, 
bat of recent constraction. A long, steep gallery led down to 
the water, which was rery cdd, bat had a Tlllaanoas taste of 
lime, salt» and salphor. 

After an hoar's halt, we started again. The son waa 
intensely hot, and for hoars we Jogged on orer the dead lerel, 
the bare white soil blinding oar eyes with its glare. The dis» 
tant hills were lifted abore the horizon by a mirage. Long 
sheets of bine water were spread along their bases, islanding 
the isolated peaks, and tnrning into ships and boats theblack 
specks of camels far away. Bat the phenomena were by no 
means ou so grand a scale as I had seen in the Nubian Desert 
On the. sonth-westem horizon, we discerned the sammits of the 
Earaman range of Taoras, corered with snow. In the middle 
of the afternoon, we saw a solitary tent upon the plain, from 
which an individnal adranced to meet ns. As he drew nearer, 
we noticed that he wore white Frank pantaloons, similar to the 
Turkish soldiery, with a jacket of brown doth, and a heaij 
sabre. When he was within oouTentent speaking distance, ha 
cried out: ''Stop! why are you running away 'from meP 
''What do you caU mnniqg away T r^oined Francois ;. ''wt 
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sre goiog on our joarney." '* Where do joii come from V he 
then asked. " From there," said Francois, pointing behind os. 
** Where are 70a going T" " There V and the proToking Greek 
BOiplj pointed forwards. " Yon hare neither faith nor reli- 
gion V said the man, indignant!/ ; then, taming upon his heel, 
he strode back across the plain. 
1 Aboat fonr o'clock, we saw a long line of objects rising 

' before ns^ hot so distorted hj the mirage that it was impossible 

I to know what thej were. After a while, however, we decided 

I that thej were houses interspersed with trees ; bat the trees 

Urored to be stacks of haj and lentils, heaped on the flat roofs. 
This was Ismil, oor halting-place. The honses were miserable 
nod hats ; bat the Tillage was laige, and, nnlike most of those 
we hafe seen this side of Tanros, inhabited. The people are 
Tteoomans, and their possessions appear to be almost entirelj 
ift their herds. Immense nnmbers of sheep and goats were 
pastoriog on the plain. There were sereral welb in the place, 
prorUed with backets attached to long swing-poles ; the water 
was Tery cold, bat brackish. Oar tent was pitched on the 
plain, on a hard, graTcUy strip of solL A crowd of wild-haired 
TWoomaa bojs gathered in front, to stare at ns, and the shep- 
herds qaarrelled at the wells, as to which shoald take his tarn 
at watering his ilocks. In the erening a handsome old Tark 
fisited OS, and, finding that we were boand to Ooostantinople, 
leqaested Francois to take a letter to his son, who was settled 
) tbers. 

I Francois aroosed ns this morning before the dawn, as we 

had aJovB^ of tUr^-fiTe miles before OS. He was In a bad 
hoMri lBramaB,whomliehadreqaeitedtokeepwatehoTor 
lb tsiili wUk he went Into the Tillage had itota a ferii and 
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spoon. The old Turk, who had returned as eoon u wo were 
stirring, went oat to hunt the thief, but did not sneeeed ia 
finding (lim. The inhabitants of the TiOage were np long 
before snnrise, and drinng away in their wooden-wheded carta 
to the meadows where they cat grass. The old Turk aooom- 
panied as some distance, in order to show ns a nearer waj, 
aroiding a marshy spot Oar road lay orer a rast plaiOi seem- 
ingly bonndless, for the lofty monntain-ranges that sorroanded 
it on all sides were so distant and doad-like, and ao lifted from 
the horizon by the deceptire mirage, that the eye did not 
recognise their connection with it The wind blew strongly 
from the north-west, and was so cold that I dismoanted and 
walked ahead for two or three 'hoars. 

Before noon, wo passed two Tillages of mod hats, partly 
inhabited, and with some wheat-fields aronnd them. We 
breakfiuted at another well, which famished os with a drink 
that tasted like iced sesrwater. Thence we rode forth again 
into the heat, for the wind had fallen by this time, and the son 
shone oat with great force. There was erer the same dead 
lerelt and we rode direcUy towards the monntains, which, to 
my eyes, seemed nearly as distant as eter. At last^ there was 
a dark glimmer throagh the mirage, at their base^ and a half* 
hoar's ride showed it to be a line of trees. In another boor, 
we ooaM distingnish a minaret or two, and finally, walls and 
the stately domes of mosqaes. This was Konia^ the andeal 
loooinm, one of the most renowned dties of Asia lOnor. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

• OllfSS IK KOWIA. 



Lnvy^-A ll^t4ktM te laMaa-rnywt !■ Ite Monm ■■nnhit tf tto 
iMtal OMf— Ttow flTM llM llM«M— Tto InUri or A UmI^ MMnt-nt 
rtriktIlitolMn. 



■mra (ABcteBlIbOBtaiX -^M* tr, laot. 

An Tieir of Konb from tho pUn is not striking until one has 
approached wiUiin a mOe of the snbncbs, when the gronp of 
BBOsqneSy with their heafj central domes lifted on dnsters of 
smaller ones, and their tall, lights glittering minarets, rising 
aboTS the foliage of the gardens, against the background of 

Iairj hOIs, has a rerj [deasfaig effeet We approached through 
a long line of dirty snborbs, which looked still more forlorn on 
aocoaat of the Ramaan. Some Turkish oiBdals, In shabby 
{ Frank dresses, foDowed us to satisQr their curiositj by talking 

I with our Euufjeu^ or muleteers. Outside the dty walls, we 

passed some Tery large barradcs for caTalry, built by Ibrahim 
FksKa. On the plain BortlMast of the dty, the battle between 
him and the fones «f the CUtaa, resultii« in the dibat of the 
latter, was fe^ht 
We ■est came upoa two iMfBlloeBt BMMIMS9 bunt of white 
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limestone, with a praltitade of leaden domes and lofty minarets, 
adorned with galleries rich in arabesque ornaments. Attached 
to one of them is the tomb of Hazret MeTlan% the founder of 
the sect of MeTleri Denrishes, which is repnted one of the 
most sacred places in the East. The tomb is snrmonnted by a 
dome, upon which stands a ti^Il cylindrical tower, reeded, with 
channels between' each projection, and torminating in a long, 
tapering cone. This tower is made of glased tiles, of the moat 
brilliant sea-blue color, and sparkles in the sun like a Tast piUar 
of icy spar in some Polar grotto. It is a most striking and 
fantastic object, surrounded by a duster of minarets and seTeral 
cypress-trees, amid which it seems pUced as the central omar 
ment and crown of the group. 

The aspect of the city was so filthy and uniuTiting that we 
preferred pitohing our tent ; but it was impossible to find a 
place without going back upon the plain ; so we turned into 
the bazaar, and asked the^way to a khan. There was a tobr* 
able crowd in the street, although many of the shops wen shut. 
The first khan wo visited was too filthy to enter ; but the 
second, though most unpromising in appearance, turned out to 
be better than it looked. The odorbaski (master of the rooms) 
thoroughly swept and sprinkled the narrow little diamber he 
gaTO us, laid clean mats upon the floor, and, when our carpets 
and beds were phced within, its walls of mud looked somewhat 
comfortable. Its single window, with an iron grating in lieu of 
glass, looked upon an oblong court, on the second story, sur- 
rounded by the rooms of Armenian merchants. The ttain 
court (the gate of which is always closed at sunset) is two 
stories in height, with a rough wooden balcony mnaliv around 
it^ and a wdl of muddy water in the eentrOi 
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• The od»4Mshi lent us a Tarkish table and Bopplied oa with 
dinner from his own kitchen; Ubabe^ stewed beans, and cucnm- 
ber salad. Ifr. H. and I, forgetting the Bamaxan, went ont 
to hnnt for an iced sherbet; bat all the coffee-shops were closed 
vnttl sonset The people stared at our Egyptian oostomes, 
and a fellow in official dress demanded my Uskeri. Soon after 
we retomedf Francois appeared with a splendid lamp of ice in 
a basin and some lemons. The ice, so the kkangu said, is 
taken from a lake among the monntains, which in winter 
freeaes to the thickness of afoot Behind the lake is a nataral 
caTem, which the people fill with ice, and then dose np. At 
this season they take it oat, day by day, and bring it down to 
the city. It is Tciy pore and thick, and Jnstifies the Torkish 
proreib in regard to Konia^ which is celebrated for three 
excellent things : ** daoXf boaXf Afts**— <alt» ice, and girls. 

Soon after snnset^ a cannon annoanoed the dose of the fost 
We waited an hoar or two longer, to aUow the peofde time to 
eaty and then sallied oat into the streets. Erery minaret in 
the dty biased with a crown of lighted hunps aronnd its npper 
gallery, whQe the long shafts bdow, and the tapering cones 
above^ topped with braaen crescents, shone lair in the moon- 
light It was a strange, brilliant qiectade. In the sqnare 
before the prindpal mosqae we foand a crowd of persons 
frolicking arooad the foontain, in the light of a nnmber of 
tordies on poles planted in the groond. Mats were §ptt$d on 
the stones, and rows of Ttoks of all dasses sat thereon, smok- 
ing their pipes. Lnrge earthen wate^Jan stood here and there, 
and the people drank so often and so long that they see m e d 
dslsnriaed lo profida against the morrow. The boys wera 
kafing tUr amasesMBl In wrsstUng^ ahoBtIa« and lili« off 
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BqoibSy which they threw into the crowd. We kicked df our 
slippers, sat down among the Turks, smoked a narghfldi, 
drank a cup of coffee and an iced sherbet of raisin jniee, ^bA so 
enjoyed the Bamazan as well as the best of them. 

Nambers of Trne Belierers were drinking and washing them- 
selves at the picturesque fountain, and Just as we roee to 
depart, the Toice of a lioy-mnezzin, on one of the tallest wint^ 
rets, sent down a musical call to prayer. Immediately the boys 
left off their sports and started on a run for the great mosque, 
and the graye, gray-bearded Turks got up from the mats, 
shored on their slippers, and marched after them. We fol- 
lowed, getting a glimpse, of the illuminated interior of the 
bdlding, as we passed; but the oda-bashi conducted us still 
further, to a smaller though more beautiful mosque, surrounded 
with a garden*conrt It was a truly magical picture. Wo 
entered the gate, and passed on by a marble parement, under 
trees and arbors of Tines that almost shut out the moonlighti 
to a pared space, in the centre whereof was a beautiful foun- 
tain, in the purest Saracenic style. Its heary, projecting cor- 
nices and tall pyramidal roof rested on a circle of elq^aot 
arches, surrounding a marble structure, whence the water 
gushed forth in a dozen sparkling streams. On three sides it 
was indosed by the moonlit trees and arbors ; on the fourth 
by th<f outer corridor of the mosque, the door of entrance being 
exactly opposite. 

Large numbers of persons were washing their hands and feet 
at the fountain, after which they entered and knelt on the 
floor. We stood unobsenred fai the corridor, and looked in on 
the splendidly illuminated interior and the crowd at prayer, all 
bending their bodies to the earth at regular interrals and mu^ 
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the Dime of AIUi. Thqr resembled a plain of reeda 

' bendiog before the gosts of wind which precede a Btorm. 

' When ail had entered and were united in solemn prayer, we 

returned, passing the grand mosqne. I stole up to the door, 

lifted the heary carpet that hang before it^ and looked in. 

There was a MeTlori Derrish standing in the entrance, bat his 

. eyes were lifted in heaTcnly abstraction, and be did not see me. 

The mtcrior was brilliantly lit by white and colored lamps, 

snqiended from the walls and the great central dome. It was 

an imposing stmctnre, single in form, yet graatt from its 

dimendons. The floor was ooTered with kneeling llgares, and 

a deep Tolce, commg from the other end of the mosqne, was 

attering pious phrases in a kind of chant I satisfied my cnri- 

imtj qnickly, and wo then retnmed to the khan. 

Yesterday afternoon I made a more thorough examuiation 
ofthedty. Passmg through the bazaars, I reached the Serai, 
or Pasha*s Palace, which stands on the site of that of the Sul* 
tans of looninm. It is a long, wooden building, with no pre- 
teanons to architectural beauty. Near it there is a large and 
aadent mosque, with a minaret of sfaigular elegance. It is 
about 120 feet high, with two hanging gaDeries ; tbe whde 
buflt of blue and red bricks, the latter prelecting so as to 
Conn quaint patterns or designs. Sereral aadent buQdings 
near this mosque are surmounted with pyramidal lowers, 
I lesembliQg Pagodas of India. Following the long, crooked 

lanes between mud buildfaigs, we passed these curious struo* 
lures and reached the aadent wall of the dty. In one 
of the alreets lay a marble lion, badly eseeuted, and appa- 
mttyof the tiflseor the Lower Empire. Iathewdlwei% 
iMmysiBrilar 4gurss^ with fragmsnto of frieaes and 
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oornioes. This is the work of tho Seljook Kings, who, in build- 
ing the wall, took great pains to exhilnt the firagments of tlie 
ancient city. The nomber of altars they hare preserred is 
qaite remarkable. On the square towers are sanken tablets, 
contuning long Arabic inscriptions. 

The high walls of a rained bnilding in the sonthem part of 
the city attracted ns, and on going thither we foand it to be 
an ancient mosqne, standing on an eminence formed apparently 
<tf the debris of other buildings. Part 6t the wall was abo 
ancient, and in some places showed the marks of an earth* 
qnake. IX long flight of steps led np to the door of the 
mosqae, and as we ascended wo were rewarded by the most 
charming riew of the city and the grand plain. Konia lay at 
our feet — a wide, straggling array of low mod dwellings, 
dotted all over with patches of garden rerdore, while its three 
saperb mosqnes, with the many smaller tombs and places of 
worship, appeared like buildings left from some former and 
more magnificent capital Outside of this drde ran a belt of 
garden land, adorned with grores and long lines of fruit trees ; 
still further, the phiin, a sea of faded green, flecked with the 
softest doud-shadows, and beyond all, the beantifnl outlines 
and dreamy tints of the diiferent mountain chains. It was in 
erery respect a loTely landscape, and the dtj is unworthy 
such* surroundings. The sky, which in fhis region is of a palOb 
soft, delicious blue, was dotted with scattered fleeces of white 
clouds, and there was an exquisite playof light and shade oter 
thehiUs. 

There were half a doaen men and boys about the door, 
amusiBg themselTes with bursting percussion caps on the* 
Blono/ They addressed us as "kadfif' (pOgilms), beggiqg* 
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for more caps. I told tbem I wss not a Turk, bat an Arab, 
which thej belieTcd at once, and reqneated me to enter the 
mosqoe. The interior had a remarkablj fine effect. It was a 
nase of arches, supported hj columns of polished black mar- 
ble, forty in number. In form it was nearly square, and 
covered with a flat» wooden root The floor was corered with 
a carpet^ whereon seTcral persons were lying at full length, 
while an old man, seated in one of the most remote comers, 
was reading in a loud, solemn Toice. It is a peculiar strue- 
tnre, which I should be glad to examine more in detail 

Kot far from this eminence is a remarkable leaning minaret^ 
more than a hundred feet in height^ while in diameter it can- 
not be more than fifteen feet In design it is light and de- 
ganti and the effect is not injured by its deriation from the 
perpendicular, which I should Judge to be about six feet 
From the mosque we walked orer'the mounds of old Iconiom 
to the eastern wall, passing another mosque, wholly in ruin, 
but which must hsTe once been more splendid than any now 
standing. The portal is the richest specimen of Saracenic 
f cnlpture I hare erer seen : a rery labyrinth of intricate orna- 
ments. Hie artist must hsTe seen the great portal of the 
Temple of the Sun at Baalbea The minarets hsTe tumbled 
down, the roof has fidlea in, but the walls are still corered 
with wUte aad Une tiles^ of the finest workmanship, resembBqg 
m mouic of ivory and lapis laxulL Some of the chambers 
seem to be inhabited, for two old isen with white beards ky 
is the shades a^ were not a Uttle startled bf our snddea 
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Wf relunsd to the great BMisqas^ whkh we had vUted OB tho 
of ov anifBl, and UstSBSd te sooM tlsM to tho voioi 
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of % mollah who was preaching an afternoon sermon to a tmall 
and hungry congregation. Wo then entered the oonrt before 
the tomb of Hazret Merlana. It was apparently forbidden 
gronnd to Christians, but as the Derrishes did not seem 'to sus- 
pect ns we walked abont boldly, and were about to enter, when 
an indiscretion of my companion frustrated our plans. For- 
getting his assumed character, he went to the fountain and 
drank, although it was no later than the ofier, or afternoon 
prayer. The Derrishes were shocked and scandalized by tins 
Tiolation of the fast, in the rery court-yard of their hdiest 
• mosque, and we judged it best to retire by degrees. We scut 
this morning to request an interTiew with the Pasha, but he 
had gone to pass the day in a country palace, about three 
hours distant. It is a still, hot, bright aftemooUi and the 
sileiiR of the famished populace disposes us to repose. Our 
Tiew is bounded by the mud walls of the khan, and I already 
long for the freedom of the great Karamanian Flam. Hero, 
in the heart of Asia Minor, all life seems to stagnate. There 
is sleep eyerywhero, and I feel that a wide barrier separates 
me from the liTing world. 

We hare been detained here a whole day, through a chain 
of accidents, all resulting from the rascality of our muleteers 
on learing Aleppo. The lame horse they pahned upon us was 
unable to go further, so we obliged them to buy another ani- 
mal, which they succeeded in getting for 850 piastres. We 
adyanoed the money, although they were still in our debt^ 
hoping to work our way through with the n^w horse, and thus 
aroid the risk of loss or delay. But this morning at sunrise 
Ha4ii Tonssuf comes with a woeful boe to say that the new 
iMine has been stote in the nighty and w% who are ready to 
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t start» most dt down and wait till he iirecoTered I inspected 

j( another trick, bat when, after the lapse of three hoars, Fran- 

4 ^ fonnd the ha^ji sitting on the gronnd, weq>ing, and Achmet 

beating his breast, it seemed probable that the stay was true. 

All search for the horse being Tain, Fran{<rfs went with them 

f * to the shekh of the horses, who promised, in case it shoold 

hereafter be foand, to place it in the general pen, where they 
woold be sare to get it on their retam. The man who sold 
them the horse olfered them another for the lame one and 160 
piastres, and there was no other altematift bat to accept it 
Bot w$ most advanoe the 160 piastres, and so, in nddjonmey, 

I we have already paid them to the end, with the risk of their 

horsss hresMng down, or thsy, herses aad aD, absconding from 
OS. Bni the knaTish tarieti are haidly boU sMMigh for i«oh 
a cBmax of tiHa^. _ . 
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]|fi»-A llatanlW«ni B»lk-TlH Oad-lllM Agy>-,i Bms 
IktHMmtriotowiitB.* 

•By IM l^ititf, kkM, and fcntelM. 

Bsuwiao, /afy 1« IML 

On men brought all the boasts mto the ooartjaid of tho 
khan at Kooia, the eToping before our departure, io that no 
more were stolen daring the night The oda-bashi, indcbtigir 
Ue to the last in his attention to ns, not onlj bdped )oad 
the mnles, bat accompanied as some distance on oar way. All 
the merchants in the khan Collected in the gallery to see as 
start, and we made oar exit in some state. The monung waa 
dear, fresh, and delightful. Taming away from the dty waUs^ 
we soon emerged from the lines of frnit-trees and intemdnabio 
fidds of tomb-stones, and came oat upon the great bare plain 
of "Karamania. A ride of three hoars brought as to n loig; 
sloping hiU, whidi gnre as n riew of the whole plain, and its 
circuit of mountains. A dark line in the distance marind tha 
gardens of Eooin. On theiight^neartheosBtioor theplai^ 
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Um lake, now oontnu^tcd to rerj narrow limits, glimmered in 
the ran. Notwithstanding the waste and unfertile appearance 
of the conntry, the soft, sweet sky that hangs orer it, the 
pore, transparent air, the grand sweep of the ph|in, and the 
Taried forms of the different mountain chains that encompass 
it, make our journey an inspiring one. A descent of the hills 
soon shut out the view | and the rest of the day's journey hiy 
among them, skirtiug the eastern base of Allah Dagh. 

Hie country improred in character, as we adranoed. The 
bottoms of the dry glens were coyered with wheat, and shrub- 
beiy bqjan to make its appearance on the mountain-sides In 
the afternoon, we crossed a watershed, diTiding Karamtfnia 
from the great central plain of Asia Minor, and descended to a 
Tillage called Ladlk, occupying the site of the ancient Laodi- 
cean at the foot of Allah Dagh. The phiin upon which we came 
was greener and m<m flourishing than that wo had left. IVees 
were scattered here and there in dumps^ and the grassy wastes, 
stretching beyond the grain-fields, were dotted with herds of 
cattle. Emir Dagh stood in the north-west, blue and distant, 
while, towards the north and north-east, the plain extended to 
the horiioii— a horison fifty miles distant— without a break. 
In that direction lay the great salt lake of Tiksler, and the 
strings of camels we met on the road, laden with salt, were 
retaning from it. Ladik is surrounded with poppy-fields, brit 
liani with white and purple blossoms. When the petals hare 
fidlen, tha natires go carefully over the whole field and make 
ladrioM is orery stalk, whence the opium exudes. 

Wf pitted on tent under a laige walnut tree, which we 
iMDd slaadiaf ii m dessrtad iadosure. Hie grav^yaid of the 
tiilnffla studded Willi ruBes of the ancient town. There aio 
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pillars, oonuce^i (mtaUatares, Jambs, altars, uidlioiia and 
scalptnred tablots, all of white marble, and many of them ia 
an excellent state of preservation. They appear to data bom 
the carlj tune of the Lower Empire, and the cross has not yet 
been effaced from some which serve as head-stones for the Tmo 
Believers. I was particularly struck with the abnndanoe of 
altars, some of which contained entire and legible inscriptiotta. 
In the town there is the same abundance of ruins. The lid 
of a sarcophagus, formed of a single block of marble, now 
serves as a water-trough, and the fountain is constructed of 
ancient tablets. The town stands on a mound which appears 
to be composed entirely of t|)e debris of the former place, and 
near the summit there are many holes which the inhabitants 
have dug in their search for rings, seals and other rdics. 

The next day we made a journey of nine hours over a hilly 
country lying between the ranges of Allah Dagh and Emir 
Dagfa. There were wells of excellent water along the road, at* 
intervals of an hour or. two. The day was excessively hot and' 
sultry during the noon hours, and the flies were so bad as to 
give great inconvenience to our horses. The animal I bestrode 
kicked so incessantly that I could scarcely keep my seat His 
belly was swollen and covered with clotted blood, from their* 
bites. The hadji's mule began to show symptoms of illness, 
and we had great difficulty in keepmg it on its legs. Mr. * 
Harrison bled it in the mouth, as a last resource, and duriaff 
the afternoon it partly recovered. 

An hour before sunset we reached IlgtUi, a town on the' 
plain, at the foot of one of the spurs of Emir Dagh. To the 
west of it there is a lake of considerable sise^ wUdi reoelTes 
thestreams that flo^ through the town ahd water ita CortBa* 
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gudeni. We passed throagh the town and pitched our tent 
npon a beantifol grassj meadow. Oar cnstomary pipe of 
refreshment was nerer more heartily enjoyed than at this place. 
• Behind ns was a barren hill, at the foot of which was a natural 
hot bath, wherein a number of women and children were 
amnsmg themselTcs. The afternoon heat had passed away, the 
air was cafan, sweety and tempered with the freshness of coming 
etenmgp and the long shadows of the hills, creeping oVer the 
meadows, had almost reached the town. Beyond the line of 
sycamore, poplar and fig-trees that shaded the gardens of 
Ugftn, rose the distant chain of Allah Dagh, and in the pale^ 
blue sky, not far abore it» the dim bee of the gibbons moon 
showed like the ghost of a planet Onr horses were feeding 
on the green meadow; an old Turk sat beside as, silent with 
lasting, and there was no sound bat the shouts of the children 
is the bath* Bach boon as these, after a day's Journey made 
in the drowsy heat of an Eastern summer, are indescribably 
gratefuL 
After the women had retired from the bath, we were allowed 
•j to enter. The interior consisted of a sbgle chamber, thirty 

feet high, Tanlted and almost dark. In the centre was a large 
basb of hot water, fiQed by four streams which poorod into it 
A ledge ran aronnd the sides, and niches in the wall supplied 
I , plaees for onr clothes. The bath*keeper furnished us with 

towels, and wo undressed and plunged in. The water was 
agreeably warm (about 90*), had a sweet taste, and a rery 
slii^t sulphury smdL Hie raalted haU redoubled the slight- 
est noise^ and a shaTon Turk, who kqpt us company, sang in 
Us deOght^ that he might hear fho eeho of his own Toiea. 
. Wheiw9w«kbaekto fhotentwilbaadovfisitorlyiQgoB 

• 
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the ground, trying to staj his hunger. It was rather too bad 
in ns to light oar pipes, make a sherbet, and drink and smoke 
in his face, while we joked him about the Ramazan ; and be at 
last got up and walked off, the picture of distress. 

We made an carljr start the next morning, and rode on 
briskly over the rolling, grassy hills. A beautiful lake, with 
an island in it, lay at the foot of Emir Dagh. After two boors 
we reached a guard-house, where our tesktris were demanded, 
and the lazy guardsman inyited us in to take coffee, that be 
might establish a right to the backsheesb which he could not 
demand. He had seen us afar off, and the coffee was smoking 
in the finjam* when we arriTcd. The sun waa already terribly 
hot, and the large, gpreen gad-flies came in such quantities that 
I seemed to be riding in the midst of a swarm of bees. My> 
horse suffered Tery much, and struck out bis hind feet so 
Tiolently, in his endeaTors to get rid of them, that he racked 
erery joint in my body. They were not content with suck* 
ing his blood, but settling on the small segment of my caU^ 
exposed between the big Tartar boot and th6 flowing trowsers,'' 
bit through my stockmgs with fierce bills. I killed hundreds 
of them, to no purpose, and at last, to relicTe my horse, tied a 
bunch of hawthorn to a string, by which I swung it under his 
belly and against the inner side of his flanks. In this way I 
gaTe him some relief--a scrrice which he acknowledged by a 
grateful motion of his head. 

As we descended towards Ak-Sheher the country became 
exceedmgly rich and luxuriant. The range of Sultan Dagh 
(the Mountain of the Sultan) rose on our left, its sides corered 
with a thick screen of shrubbery, and its highest peak dotted 
with patches of snow; opposite the lower range of Emir Dagh 
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(tke MoontaiD of tho Prince) U7 blao and bare in the eon* 

. ahine. Tho base of Saltan Dagh waa girdled with grorca of 

fridt-treefl, itretching cat in long lines on the plain, with fields 

' of ripening wheat between. In the distance the large lake of 

Ak-Sheher glittered in the snn. Towards the north-west^ the 
plain stretched away for fiftj miles before reaching the hills. 
It is eridently on a mnch lower IcTel than tho plain of Konia ;* 
the heat was not only greater, bat the season was further 
adTanoed. Wheat was nearly ready for cntUng, and the 
poppy-fieMs where, tho day prerions, the men were making 
their first incisions for opium, here had yielded their harrest 
and were fast ripening their seed. Ak-Sheher is beantifully 
sitnatcd at the entrance of a deep gorge in the mountains.' It 
is so buried in its embowered gardens that little, except the 
mosque, is seen as yon approach it. It ta a laigo place, and 

' boasts a fine mosque, but contains nothing worth seeing. Tho 

baaar, after that of Konia, was the hirgest we had seen since 
learing Tarsus. The greater part of the shopkeepers lay at 
fun length, dosing, sleeping, or staying their appetites till tho 

* sunset gun. We found some superb cherries, and plenty of 

saowy' which is brought down from the mountain. The 
natlTCs wen Tery friendly and good-humored, but seemed sur* 
prised at Vr. Harrison tasting the cherries, although I told 
them wo were upon a Journey. Our tent was pitched under a 

j ' qilendidwahnt tree, outside of tho town. The green mountain 

fose bettreen us and tho iMllng sunset^ and the yellow moon 

1 1 was hanging in the east, as we took our dinner at the tent- 

door. Tterks wars ridfaig homewards on donkeys, with loads of 
I grass wbidi they had been cutting hi tho meadows. Tho gun 

• wasUod^andthisboiiUor thaeUUm anaooneedtiieclosa 
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of the dafn fast, while tlio iweet^ meluidiofy Toico of % bofw 
maesdn called ii8 to sunset prayer, from the mintfet ' 

Learing Ak-Sheher this morniDgp we rode along the baaa 
of Sultan Dagh. The plain which wo oveilodced was magmft- 
cent The wOderness of shrabbery which fringed the slopeB 
of the mountain gare place to gftat orchards and gardma^ 
•interspersed with fields of grain, which extended far out on 
the plain, to the wild thickets and wastes of reeds snrroonding 
the lake. The sides of Snltan Dagh were terraced and cdti- 
Tated whererer it was practicable, and I saw some Adds of 
wheat high np on the monntain. There were many peoplo 
in the road or bboring in the fields ; and daring the forenoon 
we passed scTeral krge Tilbiges. The country is more thickly 
inhabited, and has a more thrifty and prosperoos idr than any 
port of Asia Minor which I have seen. The peopk are better 
clad, have more open, honest, cheerfol and intelligent boes^ 
and exhibit a genuine courtesy and good-will in their demeanor 
towards us. I ncTcr felt more perfectly secure, or more oertaia 
of being among people whom I could trust 

We passed under the summit of Sultan Dagh, which shone 
out so dear and distinct in the morning sun, that I oould 
scarcely realize its actual height abore the plaii^ From a tre- 
mendous gorge, cleft between the two higher peaks, issued a 
large stream, which, divided into a hundred channels, fertilises 
a wide extent of plain. About two hours from Ak-Sheher we 
passed a splendid fountain of crystal water, gudiing up bisside 
the road. I bdiere it is the same called by some trardlers 
the Fountain of Midas, but am ignorant wherefore the name is 
^yen it We rode for sereral hours through a saecessioii of 
l^rand, rich landscapes. A smaller lake snooeeded to that of 
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Ak-Sheher, Emir Dagh rose higher in the pftle-blue sky, and 
Sultan Dagh showed other peaks, broken and striped with 
snow ; bat around us were the same glorioos orchards and 
gardens, the same golden-green wheat and mstUng phalanxes 
of poppies — armies of rcgetable Ronnd-heads, beside the 
bristling and boarded OaToUers. The sun was intenselj hot 
during the afternoon, as we crossed the plain, and I became so 
drowsed that it required an agony of exertion to keep from 
tumbling off mj horse. We here left the great post-road to 
Constantmople, and took a less frequented tracL The plain 
gradually became a meadow, coTcred with shrub cypress, flags, 
reeds, and wild wate^plants. There were Tast wastes of luxu- 
riant grass, whereon thousands of bkck buffaloes were fcedbg. 
A stone causeway, containing many elegant fhigments of 
ancient sculpture, extended across this port of the plahi, but 
we took a summer path beside it, through beds of iris m bloom 
—a fragile snowy blossom, with a lip of the clearest golden 
hue. The causeway led to a bare salt plam, beyond which we 
came to the town of Bolawadttn, and terminated our day's 
Joomey of forty miles. 

BolawadOn is a collection of mud houses, about a mQe long, 
situated on an eminence at the western base of Emir Dagh. 
Iwent into the baiaar, which was a small place, and not rery 
well supplied, though, as it was near sunset, there was quite a 
crowd of peopkv and the bakers were shoTelUng out their 
fresh bread at a brisk rate. Erery one took me for a 
good Egyptian Mohammedan, and I wu Jostled right and left 
aaoqg the torbaas, in a manner that certainly would not hare 
h^tpened mo had I not also worn one. Mr. IL, who had 
beUad the earafaa, came up after we had encamped, 



and might hate wandered a long time withoat finding na, taut 
for the good-natured efforts of the inhabitants to set Um 
aright This evening he knocked oyer a hedgehog, mistaking 
it for a cat. The poor creature wu seTereljhnrt, and its adba 
of distress, preciselj like those of a little child, were so painfU 
to hear, that wo were obliged to have it remoTed fron tho 
Tfeinity^f the tent 
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OHAFTER XXn. 

THS rORSSTB OV PBBTOIA. 



IWftiaU tr tCntytto-A a d f lQ— titet—tTwa b t W ftittr Uit fl— Fttrm t A 
QiMi-niMi ftuMfniti tf Om HirwwuM faiUffBl i Muwy A ■■lavTII* 
lM»-nM ▼•Bif •€ On VM^b*-BMk Bcpokhra tr IIM nuTllM XlBCK^Tto TIte 
Omv-Km ▼•Bif if Xii^b-^ Lm« •# Wiimn T>in—nii BM|4Uinr-Tb« 
■il«« Bkirfto-TlH OM ■Niwwnia A Oltopw tf ArM4ta^-A Ua4Mtp»-l0ttr> 
<rtii ffi1 iii<# T lwTimytCUitf mifc A f il f ■ ! at KlUi^ja, 

« Aa« nod « aU tiM Ihktel nag 

Wb bad BOW poind throagh Iho andent proTinoca of Cilicia, 
Coppododo, Bad LTcaooia, and reached the confines of Pbrjgia 
— « rade mooBtain region, which waa ncTer wholly penetrated 
hj the light of Gredaa dTilization. It is stOl comparatiTely 
B wildeniesB, pierced bat by a dngle high-road, and almost 
BBTisited hj traTeller^ yet inclosing in its depths many cartons 
fdios of aatiqaity. Leating BolawadOa ia the morning, wo 
BSeendod a long, tredess moontain^lqpe, and in three or foor 
boon readied the diTiding ridge— the watershed of Asia 
lOaor, dMdii« the aiHoeoU of the Mediterranean and the 
ceatiBl lakes from the streams that flow to the Black Sea. 
LocUflg bade, SbIIbb Dagh, along whose base wo bad traTdled 
the pfofloas day, lay Ugh and Una in fho backgrooBd, 
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ftreaked with shining mow, and far away behfaid it aitiae 
a still higher peak, hoary with the lingering #rinter. Wm 
descended into a grassy plain, shat in by a range of brokoa 
mountains, corered to their summits irith dark-green slinib> 
bcry, through which the strata of marble rock gleamed like 
patches of snow. The hills in front were scarred with old 
quarries, once worked for the celebrated Phrygian marble. 
There was neither a habitation nor a human being to be seen, 
and the landscape had a singularly wild, londy, and pictii> 
resqne air. 

Turning westward, we crossed a high rolling tracts and 
entered a valley entirely covered with dwarf oaks and oedara. 
In spite of the dusty road, the heat, and the multitude of gad- 
flies, the journey presented an agreeable contrast to the great 
plains over whibh we had been travelling for many days. Tlio 
opposite side of the glen was crowned with a tall crest of shat- 
tered rock, in which were many old Phrygian tombs. They 
were mostly simple chambers, with square apertures. There 
were traces of many more, the rock having been Mown up or 
quarried down — the tombs, instead of protecting it^ only fur- 
nishing one facility the more for destruction. After an honr^ 
rest at a fountain, we threaded the windings of the gl«i to a 
lower plain, quite shut in by the hills, whose ribs of marUo 
showed through the forests of oak, holly, cedar, and pine, whidi 
dotted them. We were now ^ully entered into the hilkxiuntry, 
and our road passed over heights and through hollows oovered 
with picturesque clumps of foliage. *It resembled some of the 
wild western downs of America, and, but for the Pkiygiaa 
tombs, whose doorways stared at us from eveiy rock, i 
as little bmiUar with the presence of Man. 
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Ha^P Toosrai; in stopping to Mrrange some of the baggftge, 
' lost his hoid^ his mole, and in spite of ererf effort to secnre 
her, the proroking beast kept her liberty for the rest of the 
day. In Tain did we head her off, chase her, coax her, set 
tr^M for her : she was too conning ^to be taken in, and 
inarched along at her ease, mnning into erery field of grain, 
stopping to crop the choicest bonches of grass, or walking 
demorely in the caratan, allowing the ha^ji to come within 
arm's length before she kicked op her heels and dashed away 
again. We had a long chase throogh the clomps of oak and 
holly, bot all to no porpose. The great green gad-flies 
iwarmed aroond os, biting myself as well as my horse. 
Hecatombs, croshed by my whip, dropped dead in the dnst, 
hot the ranks were immediately filled from some invisible 
resenre. The soil was no longer bare^bot entirely cotercd 
with grass and flowers. In one of the Talleys I saw a htrge 
paldi of the crimson htrkspor, so thick as to resemble a pool 
of blood. WhOe crossing a long, hot hill, we came opoo a 
little arbor of stones, ootered with pme branches. It inclosed 
an andent sarcophagns of marble, nearly filled with water. 
Beside it stood a sqoare cop^ with a handle, rodely hewn oot 
of a piece of pine wood. This was a charitable proTision for 
traTellers, and constantly supplied by the liiroomans who lired 
intheTfcinity. 

* The last two boors of onr Joom^ that day were throogh a 
gloriOQS forest of pines* The road lay in a winding glen, green 
and grassyt sad corerod to the sommite on both sides with 
beantifld pine trees, intermixed with cedar. The air had the 
tnsnortbemaroiDa^ and was more gratehl than wine. Erery 
tUB of the glen disdoied a charmiQg woodland Tiew. .It was 
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a wfld rMtj of the northern hilb, filled with the 
lustre of a summer son, and canopied by the briUlant bine of 
a summer sky. There were signs of the woodman's aze» and 
the charred embers of forest camp-fires. I thought of the 
loTely eanadas in the pine forests behind Monterey, and could 
really hate imagined myself there. Towards evening we reached 
a solitary guard-house, on the edge of the forest The ^en 
here opened a little, and a stone fountain of delicious water 
furnished all that we wanted for a camping^ lace. The house 
was inhabited by three soldiers ; sturdy, good-humored feDowi^ 
who immediately spread a mat in the shade for us and tsade us 
some excellent coffee. A Turcoman encampment in the a^gb* 
borhood supplied us with milk and eggs. 

The guardsmen were good Mnssnlmans,.and took us for tba 
same. One of them asked me to let him know when the sua 
was down, and I prolonged his fast untO it was quite daric^ 
when I gate him permission to eat. They all had toiemUa 
stallions for their serrice, and seemed to lite pleasantly eao^h, 
in their wild way. The fat, stumpy corporal, with his eaor* 
mously broad pantaloons and automaton legs^ went down to 
the fountain with his muskeg and after taking a rest and 
sighting full fite minutes, fired at a doTO without Utling it 
He afterwards Jobed us in a social pipe, and we sat on a car* 
pet. at the door of the guard-house^ watdiiag the splendid 
moonrise through the pine boughs. When the p^ had 
burned out I went to bed, and slept a long, sweet sleep until 
dawn. 

We knew that the tombs of the Phrygian Kings coul^noi 
be far ol( aad» on making inquiries of the coiporal, tend tkii 
he knew the place. It was not ter hours dktaat, by a by^road^ 
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ud M it woald be impossible to reach it withoat a goide, he 
woold giTO OS one. of hia men, in consideration of a fee of 
twentj piastres. The diflBcalty was erident, in a hilly, wooded 
ooontry like this, tratersed by a labyrinth of valleys and 
rannes, and so we accepted the soldier. As we were abont 
leaTing, an old Turcoman, whose beard was dyed a bright red, 
came np, saying that he knew Hr. H. was a physician, and 
ooald cnre him of his deafness. The morning air was sweet . 
with the breath of cedar and pbe, and we rode on through the 
woods and orer the open tnrfy glades, in high spirits. We 
were in the heart of a moantainons country, clothed with erer- 
green forests, except some open upland tracts, which showed a 
thick green turf, dotted all orer with park-like clumps, and 
ringle great trees. The pines were noble trunks, often sixty 
to eighty feet high, and with boughs disposed in all possible 
pictnresquettess of form. The cedar frequently showed a solid 
white bole, three fee^ in diameter. 

We took a winding footpath, often a mere track, striking 
across the hills b a northern direction. Ercrywhere we mot . 
the Tiirks of the plain, who are now encamped b the moun- 
tabs, to tend their flocks through the summer monthsL Herds 
of sheep and goats were scattered over the green posture^opes, 
and the Idle herd-boys basked b the mornbg sun, pbybg 
Dtdy airs on a reed flute, resomUing the Arable Miswrnk 
Here and there was a woodman, busy at a recently felled tree^ 
and we met seteral of the creakbg carts of the country, haul- 
bg logs. All that we saw had a pleasant rural air, a smack 
oTprimitite and UDSopfaHsticated life. From the higher ridges 
orer iHdch we psssed, we could see, far to the east and west» 
other ranges of p h ^eoveied nouatains^ and b the distance 
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the doady lines of loftier chains. The tmnks of the pines 
were nearly all charred, and many of the smaner trees dead, 
from the fires which, later in the year, rage in these forests. 

After fonr hoars of Tariod and most inspiring trarel,. we 
reached a district corered for the most part with oak woods m 
more open thongh still monntainons region. There was a snm- 
mcr Tillage of Turks scattered orer the nearest slope— probsr- 
bly fifty houses in all, almost perfect oonnterparts of Western 
log'cabins. They wore bnilt of pine logs, hud crosswise, and 
coTered with rough boards. These, as we were told, were the 
dwellings of. the people who inhabit the TObge of Khosref 
Pasha Khan during the winter. Great numbers of sheep and 
goats were browsmg OTer the hiUs or lying around the doom 
of the houses. The latter were beautiful creatures, with heary, . 
curved horns, and long, white, silky hairr that entirely hid their 
eyes. Wo stopped at a house for water, which the man 
bronght out in a little cask. lie at first proposed giving us . 
yatmri, and his wife su]ggestod kaimak (sweet curds), which wo 
agreed to take, but it proved to be only boiled milk. 

Leavuig the village, we took a path leading westward^ 
mounted a long hill, and again entered the pine forests. 
Before long, we came to a well-buOt country-house, somewhat 
resembUng a Swiss cottage. It was two stories high, and 
there was an upper balcony, with cushioned divans, overlook* 
ing a thriving garden-patch and some (iruit-trees. Three or 
four men were weeding b the garden^ and the owner came up 
and wdcomed us. A fountain of ioe^old water gushed into m 
stone trough at the door, making a tempting spot for our 
breakfast, but we were bent on readiing the tombs. There 
were oonveniettt outliouses for fowb, sheep^ and cattle. 3^ 
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lierdi were oat^ gnudng along the edges of the forest^ uid we 
heard the shrill, jojons melodies of the flates blown by the 
herd4x>j8. 

We now reached a ridge, whence we looked down through 
the forest npon a long Talley, nearly half a mile wide, and bor- 
dered on the opposite side by ranges of broken sandstone 
crags. This was the place we sooght — ^the Valley of the 
Phrygian Tombs. Already we coald distingoish the hewn 
laoes of the rocks, and the dark apertnres to the chambers 
within. The bottom of the Talley was a bed of glorioas 
grass, blazoned with flowers, and redolent of all Temal 
smells. Seteral peasants, finding it too hot to mow, had 
thrown their scythes along the swarths, and were lying 
la the shade of an oak. We rode oter the new-cut hay, 
np the opposite side, and dismounted at the fiuse of the 
crags. As we approached them, the number of chambers 
hewn in the rock, the doors and niches now open to the 
day, sormounted by shattered spires and turrets, gate the 
whole mass the appearance of a grand fortress in ruins. The 
crags, which ara^ of a Tcry soft» reddish-gray sandstone, 
rise a hundred and fifty feet flfom their base, and their sum- 
mits are worn by the weather Into the most remarkable 



V The principal moiiument is a broad, projecting difl^ one 
side of which has been cut so as to resemUe the facade of a 
tesqile. The sculptured part is about sixty feet high bj sixty 
in breadth, and represents a solid wall with two pilasters 
at the ends, upholdiflg aa arehitrate and pediment^ which 
la aaimoaated hj two large tolates. The whole hob of the 
wan is oofered with oraameota rssemUiog paaetwork, not la 
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xtgabr squares^ bat a lAbTrinth of intricilo dcngna. Ib 
the centre, at tiie bottom, b a ehaOow iqiian nocn, nr- 
ronnded bj an eli^gant^ tboogli phun moolding, bat there ie no 
appearance of an entrance to the aepnldiral chamber, which 
may be hidden in the heart of the rock. There is an inscrip- 
tion in Greek ranning np one side, bat it is of a bter date 
than the work itselfl On one of the tombs there is an inscrip- 
tion : "To King Midas.'' These relics are sopposed to date 
from the period of the Gordian Dynasty, aboot seten cento- 
ries before Christ. 

A little in front of a headland, formed by the snmnut walls 
of two meeting Talleys, rises a mass of ro^ one handred feet 
high, cat into eepnlchral chambers, story abore story, with 
the traces of steps betweea them, leading to others still higher. 
The whole rock, which may be a handred and fifty feet long 
by fifty feet broad, has been uooopei oat, leaTing bat narrow 
partitions to separate the chambers of the dead, bese cham* 
4)ers are all plain, bat some are of very elegant proportions, 
with arched or pyramidal roofs, and arched recesses at the 
sides, containing sarcophagi hewn in the solid, stone. There 
are also many mches for cinerary nms. The principal tomb 
had a portico, supported by oolamns, bnt the front is now 
entirely hnrled down, and only the el<^gant panelling and stone 
Jdsts of the ceiling remidn. The entire hill was a socoesskm 
of tombs. There is not a rock which does not bear traces of 
them. I might hate coanted seteral handred withm a stone*^ 
throw. Tlie position of these carioas remains in a lonely 
ralley, shat in on all sides by dark, pine^orered monntains— 
two of which are crowned with a natnral acropolis of rock, 
nbling a fortress— increases the Interest with which tfa^ 
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iaspira the beholder. The raOey on the western side, with its 
bed of ripe wheat in the bottom, its tall walls, towers, and 
pinnacles of rock, and its distant rista of mountain .and forest, 
is the most pietoresqne in Phrygia. 

The Tnrcoman reapers, who^ame up to see ns and talk with 
ns, said that there wore the remains of walls on the summit of 
the principal acropolis opposite ns, and that, further np the 
Talley, there was m chamber with two columns in front. 
Mr. Harrison and I saddled and rode oif, passing along 
m wan of fantastic rock-turrets, at the base of which was 
m natural column, about ten feet high, and fite in diameter, 
almost perfectly round, and upholding an immense rock, 
Anpcd like m cocked hat In crossing the meadow we saw 
m Tutk sitting in the sun beside a spring, and busily engaged 
in knitting a stocking. After a ride of two miles we found 
the chamber, hewn like the facade of a temple in an isolated 
rock, oreilooking two Talleys of wild meadow-land. The 
pediment and cornice were sfanple and beautiful, but thjl 
columns had been broken away. The chambers were perfectly 
plain, but the panel-wock on the ceiUng of the portko was 
entice. 

After passing three hours in examining these tombs, we 
took the trade wUch our guide pdnted out as the road to 
Kiutahya. We rode two hours through the forest, and came 
out upon a wooded hdght, OTerkNddng a grand, open Talley, 
ridi in grain-fteUs and pasture land. While I was pontemplat- 
ting this kmly Tiew, the road turned a eomer of the ridge, 
and lo ! belbre me tbero appeared (as I thought), abore the 
topaof the piaesy high up on the mountain side, a Una of enor- 
Wfom toata. These aaow-wUto ooMSb up ie afh ^ g their sharp* 



yret,>ttdqiieadmgoattlieirlirotdhage » w tatcoddthyba 
bot mn cneampment of moDster tenta 7 Tet no ; tliej vera 
pimiMcles of white roek^^ierfiect oomi, from tkktj to om hun- 
dred feet in height, twdre in aD, and ranged side by ade akng 
the edge of the diil^ with the precision of a military eaap. 
They were mow-white, perfectly smooth and fnll, and their 
bases tooched. What made the spectade more singnlar, then 
was no other appearance of the same rock on the monntauu 
All around them was the dark-green of the pines^ ont of which 
they rose like drifted horns of nnbroken snow. I named thia 
singnlar phenomenon — ^which seems to hafe esc^ied the 
notice of traTeOora— The Titan's Gamp. 

In another hour we reached a fountain near the TiDage of 
Efimbeh, and pitched our tenta for the mgfat. The Tillage^ 
which is half a mile in length, is buQt upon a singular crag, 
which shoots up abruptly from the centre of the Talley, rising 
at one extremity to a height of more than a hundred feet. It 
was entirely deserted, the inhabitants baring all gone off to 
the mountains with their herds. The solitary muezim, who 
cried the wMghrA at the dose of the fast» and Ughted the 
lamps ou his minaret, went through with his work in most 
nnderical haste, now that there was no <me to notice him. We 
sent Achmet, the kaiurgte^ to the mountain camp of the ifBt^ 
gcrs, to procure a supply of fowls and barley. 

We rose rery early yesterday morning, shifering b the ooU 
air of the mountuns, and just as the sun, bursting throcfgh the* 
pines, looked down the little h<dIow where our tents were' 
pitched, set the caraTan in motion. The ride down the Talley 
was charming. The land was naturally rich and highly odti- 
Yated, which made its desertion the more siogular.* 
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of wheat, rye tad poppies spread aroand as, left tot \hp summer 
warmth to do its silent work. The dew sparkled on the fields 
as we rode thrqjBgh them, and the splendor of the flowers in 
blossom was eqoal to that of the plains of Palestine. There 
were purple, white and scarlet poppies ; the rich crimson lark- 
spar ; the red anemone ; the golden daisy ; the pink conTolm- 
los ; and a host of smaller blooms, so intensely bright and 
dasling in their hoes, that the meadows were richer than a 
patement of predoos jewels. To look towards the son, Srer 
a Add of scarlet poppies, was like looking on a bed of lire 
ooals ; the light, striking throogh the petals, made them bom 
as with an inward fire. Ont of this wUdemess of gorgeons 
color, rose the tall spires of a larger plants coTcrod with great 
yeDow flowers, while here and there the snowy blossoms of a 
damp of hawthorn sweetened the morning air. 

A short distance beyond Efimbeh, we passed another groop 
of ancient tombs, one of which was of cnrioos design. An 
Isolated rock, thirty feet in height by twenty in diameter, was 
cat so as to resemble a triangolar tower, with the apex berelled. 
A chamber, containing a sarcophagns, was hewn oat of the 
interior. The entrance was ornamented with doable colomns 
in bas^eUef, and a pedunent There was another arched 
chamber, cat directly throagh the base of the triangle, with a 
^ aidie on each ride, hoDowedoat at the bottom so as to form a 
sareophagas. 

Learing these, the last of the Phrygian tombs, we struck 
acrosB the TaOey and ascended a high raqge of hills, corered 
with pioe, to aa oplaad, wooded r^oo. Here we foand a 
wommtr Tillage of log cabins^ scattered OTer a gras^ slope. 
Iha people regarded as with soese cariosity, and the 
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liftstny eoBoealed their boet. Ifr. H. rode op to a brge new 
house, and peeped in between the logs. There were ■ereml 
women inside, who ittarted np in great confoaon and threw 
over their heads whatever artide was most eonvenient Am 
old man, nith a long white beard, neatly dressed in a green 
jadtet and shawl torban, came ont and welcomed ns. I tsked 
for kaimak; which he promised, and immediately brought oat a 
carpet and spread it on the ground. Then followed a laige 
baan of kaimak, with wooden spoons, three loaTcs of bread, 
and a plate of cheese. We seated onrsdves on the carpet, and 
delved in with the spoons, while the old man retired lest Us 
appetite should be provoked. The milk was excdlent^ nor 
were the breed and cheese to be despised. ' 

While we were eating, the Khow^^, or schoolmaster of the 
commonity, a genteel little man in a roond white torban, came 
np to inqniro of Francois who we wore. " That eflTendi in the 
bine dress," said he, "is tho Bey, is he not r ''Yes,'' said F. 
** And the other, with the stnped shirt and white turban, is a 
writer V [Here ho was not &ir wrong.] " But how is it that 
the effendis do not speak Torktsh T he persisted. " Because,'' 
sMd Fran9ois, " their fathers were exiled hj Sultan Mahmond 
when they were small cLiMren. Thej have grown up in 
Aleppo like Arabs, and have not yet learned Turkish ; but 
God grant that the Sultan may not turn his face away from 
them, and that they may regain the rank their fathert once had 
in StambouL" ''God grant itP replied the Khowagcc, 
greatly interested in the story. By this time we had eaten our 
full share of the kaimak, which was finished by Franfois and 
the katurgees. The old man now came np, mounted on a 
dun mare, stating that he was bound for Kiutahy% and waa 
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ddiglited with the proipoet of traTolling in such good company. 
I g»Te one of his yoong children some money, as the iLoimak 
was tendered ont of pnre hospitality, and so we rode off. 

Oar new companion was armed to the teeth, haring a long gnn 
with a heavy wooden stock and nondescript lock, and a sword 
of excellent metal It was, in fact, a weapon of the old Greek 
emiNTs, and the cross was still enamelled in gold at the root of 
the Uade, in spite of all his eiforts to scratch it out. He was 
something of a/tfiber, hating made a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Jemsalem. Ho was Tcry inqaisitife, plying Francois with 
questions abont the gOTcmroent. Tlio latter answered that 
we were not connected with the gOTcmment, but the old fellow 
shrewdly hinted that he knew better— we were persons of rank, 
traTcUing incognito. He was rery attentite to us, offering ns 
water at erery fountain, although he beliered ns to bo good 
Mussulmans. We found him of some senrice as a guide, short* 
ening our road by taking by-paths through the woods. 

For seteral hours we trarersed a beautifully wooded region 
of hills. Oraceful dumps of phie shaded the grassy knolls, 
where the sheep and silky-haired goats were basking at rest, 
and the air was filled with a warm, summer smell, blown from 
the banks of golden broom. Kow and then, from the thickets 
of laurel and arbutus, a shrill shepherd^s reed piped some 
Joyous woodland melody. Was it m Faun, astray among tho 
hills 7 Green ddls, open to the sunshine, and beautiful as 
dreams of Aready, difided the grores of pine. The sky orei^ 
head was pure andckmdiess, daaping the landscape with its belt 
of peace and nleaoe. Oh, thai delightful region, haunted by 
all the bright spirits of tho fanmortal Gredaa Song t Chased 
awttj from the vsetoT the earthi here they ha^e found a hocae 
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secrei altan itoMiii to ttem tnm tte tiaea tkat m 
dqMrtedl 

Oni of these woodi^ wo pusod into a loud j pluii» indoeed 
bj pinj. hills that brigfatei&d in the thin, pure ether. In the 
distance were some shepherds' tents^ and nnnical goatpbeUs tin-" 
kled along the edges of the woods. From the crest of a loftf 
ridge be jond this plain, we looked bsdc OTcr the wfld solitvdea 
wherein we had been traTeDing for two dajs— 4ong ranges ef 
dsrk hiDs, fading awaj behind each other^ with a perqwctiTO 
that hmted of the hidden gnlis between. From the western* 
slope, a still more eztendTO prospeet opened before as. Ofcr 
ridges ooTcrod with forests of oak and pine, we saw tho TtSkjii - 
the Pnrsck, the ancient Th jmbriu^ stretching hr awaj to tha 
misty line of Kcshish Da^ Tho moontains bdiind Eintahja 

t loomed np high and grand, making a fine feature in the middle 

distance. We caoght hot fleeting glimpses of the iiew throogh 
the trees ; and then, plonging into the forest again, descended 
to a cnltiTatcd slope, whereon there was a little Tillage, now 
deserted. The grare-yard beude it was shaded with laige 
cedar-trees, and near it there was a fountain of excellent water. 
"Here," said the old man, ''70a can wash and pray, and then 
rest awhile nnder tho trees.'' Francois ezcnsed ns by sayhig 
that» while on a joomey, we always bathed before praying ; 
bat, not to slight his frith entirely, I washed my hands and face 

^^ before sitting down to onr scanty breakfast of bread and 

water. 

Our path now led down throngh long, windii^ gleas^ ovei^ 
grown with oaks, from which the wild yellow honeysiiekles fcO « 

^^ in a shower of blossoms. As wedrewaear thOTaO^ttiieold 

i began to hint that his pnaenoe bad been of great airfloa 
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to u^ and desenred recompense. "God knows,'' said he to 
Fraa^ois^ "in wliat corner of the moontains 70a might now be, 
if I had not accompanied jon." " Oh," replied Francois, " there 
are always plenty of people among the woods, who would hare 
been eqnaUj as kind as yonrself in showing ns the way.'' lie 
then spoke of the robbers in the neighborhood, and pointed out 
some grares bj the road-dde, as those of persons who had 
been mordered. " But," he added, "etcrybody in these parts 
knows me, and whoeTer is in company with me is always safe." 
The Greek assured him that we always depended on ourselres 
for our safety. Defeated on these tacks, he boldly affirmed 
that his serrices were worthy of payment. " Bot," said Fran- 
fois, ''you told us at the Tillage that you had business in Kiu- 
'tahya, and would be glad to join us for the sake of hating 
company on the road." " WeU, then," rooked the old fellowi 
making a last effort, " I leate the matter to your politeness. 
*' Certidnly," replied the imperturbable dragoman, " we could, 
not be so impolite as to offer money to a man of your wealth 
and station ; we could not insult you by ^ring you alms." 
The old Turcoman thereupon gare a shrug and a grunt^ made 
a suDea good4iy salutaUon, and left us. 

It waa nearly six o'clock wh«i we reached the Pursek. 
There was no sign of thedty, but we could bardy discern an old 
fortress on the lofty diff whidi commands the town. A long 
stone bridge crossed the riTer, which here separates bto half a 
doaen dianads. The waters are swift and dear, and wind 
away in derioosmaaes through the broad green meadows. Wo 
hniTied on, thinking we saw nbareU in the disUnoe, bot thof 
pcofod to be popiaia. The son sank lower and lower, and 
laaQfWiot down betea then waa any token of oor bdag in 
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the Ticinity of tho city. Soon, howeyer, a line of tflcd fooAi 
appeared along the dope of a hiD on onr lefk^ and toniic ite 
base, we saw the dij before ns, filUag the month of a de^ 
raUey or goigOi which opened from the monntalni. 

Bat the horses are saddled, and Fran^ tells me tt is tisM 
to pnt np my pen. We are off, over the monntains, to the oU 
Greek dty of CBiani, in the rallqr of tin Bhyndaeot. 
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<hr CBtoiag Kfaitahyai we paned tiie bamcki, wUch were 
tfceieridanoeof KomiUiuidhiiooiiiiMnioiisiiiexfle. Bejood 
\ thoo, we eeme to a breed etieeti down which flowed the TOeei 

•lieea of fllth of which eren a Terkiih dtj could erer boMt 
The h oe m ea either ride were two storiee Ugh, the upper 
pert ef wood, with heagieg beleoBlei, over which ahot the 
eafoi of the tiled loob. The wdeome eeaeoa hid Jut 
eeoded, emtemifing the doee of the dejf'e fkft The ooffee- 
ahope were ebeedy crowded with leoA end hei^;i7 costoiMn, 
the pipee wen flDed tad D^ted, tad the coffee noked ia the 
la half a ttiaate cMhwUft aieeeeaenrideeae il 
the knrt «( a iwiBe note ta beboUL 
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Oat of these cheerfol places we passed into other streets whkh 
were entirely deserted, the inhabitants being at dinner. It 
had a weird, nncomfortable effect to ride throogh streets 
where the dattcr of oar horses' hoofii was the only aonnd of 
life. At last we reached the entrance to a bazaar, and near it 
a khan-Hi new khan, Tcry neatly bnilt, and with a spare room 
so mnch better than we expected, that we oongtatalated onr- 
selres heartily. We nnpacked Jn a hurry, and Francois ran 
off to the bazaar, from which he speedily retomed with some 
roast kid, cncombers, and cherries. We lighted two lamps, I 
borrowed the oda-bashi's narghileh, and Fran^, learning thot 
it was oar national annirersary, procured as a flask of Greek 
wine, that we might do it honor. The bererage, howerer, 
resembled a mixture of Tinegar and sealing-wax, and we con- 
tented ourselTcs with drinking patriotic toasts, in two Allans 
<tf excellent coffee* But in the midst of our enjoyment^ hap- 
pening to cast my eye on the walls, I saw % nght that tomed 
all oar honey into gall. Scores on scores— nay, hundreds on 
bundreds— <tf enormoos bed-bugs swarmed on the plaster, and 
were already descending to our beds and baggage. To sleqi 
there was imposuble, but we succeeded in getting possession of 
one of the outside balconies^ where we made our beds^ after 
searching them thoroughly. 

In the erening a merchant^ who spoke n little Arabic, came 
up to me and asked : '' Is not your Excellency's friend the 
haUm fosha'P (chief physican). I did not renture to assent^ 
but replied : " No ; he is n iOfwaJck^ This wu bqrond his 
comprehension, and he went away with the impression that 
Mr. H. WM AQch greater than a JbJUn jnuU. I slq»t soondlj 
on mj out^UKin bed, but wu awakened towards monlug by 
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two tremcBdons daps of ihnndor, echoiog in tho gorge, aod the 
rattling of ttisk on the roof of tho khan. 

I spent two or three honrs next morning in taking a surrey 
of Kitttahya. The town is mnch larger than I had supposed : 
I should Judge it to oontain from fifty to sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants. Tho situation is remarkable, and gives a picturesque 
elfect to the place when seen from abore, which makes one 
forget its internal filth. It is buQt in the mouth of a gorge, 
and around tho bases of tho hills on either side. The lofty 
mountains which rise behind it supply it with perpetual springs, 
of pure water. At every dozen steps you come upon a foun- 
tain, and erery largo street has a brook in the centre. Tho 
houses are all two and many of them three stories high, with 
hanging balconies, which remind me much of SwitJBerland. 
The bazaars are very extensire, corering all the base of the hill 
on which stands the andent dtadeL The goods displayed were 
mostly European cotton fabrics, fainauOerw, boots and dippers, 
pIpMtidm and silks. In tho parts deroted to tho produce of 
the country, I saw very fine cherries, cucumbers and lettuce^ 
and bundles of magnificent doTcr, three to four feet high. 

We dimbed a steep path to tho dtadd, which covers the 
sammit of an abrqvt, isolated hill, connected by a diodder 
with the great range. The waQs are neariy a mile in circuit, 
coMisting abnost wholly of inmense dreular buttresses, placed 
•0 near eadi other that they almost touch. The connecting 
waQs an bcoken down on the northern dde, so that from bdow 
tho buttresses have t)M qipearaace of enormous shattered 
cdomas. Thqr are buDt of roogh stonei^ with regular layen 
of lat» burnt hikks. On the Vghest part of tho hlU stands 
tho IvtMi^ er strosfghold, a plaoe wUoh ssast have boon 
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almost impregnable before the inTention of cannon. Ao itmc- 
tnre probably dates from the ninth or tenth centory, bat is 
bnilt on the foundations of more ancient edifices. The old 
Oreek city of Cotysnm (whence ILiatahya) probably stood 
npon'this hilL Within the citadel is an upper town, contain- 
ing about a hundred honsesi the residence, iq>parently of poor 
families. 

From the circuit of the waUs, on every sidOi there are (pand 
yiews over the plain, the city, and the gorges of the moun- 
tains behind. The Talley of the Fursek, freshened by the last 
night's shower, spread out a sheet of Tirid green, to the inno- 
coTcred mountains which bounded it on all sides. Around 
the city it was adorned with groTcs and gardens, and, m the 
direction of Brousa, white roads Went winding away to other 
gardens and Tillages in the distance. The mountains of 
Phrygia, through which we had passed, were the loftiest in 
the circle that inclosed the valley. The city at our feet pre- 
sented a thick array of red-tiled roob, out of which rose here 
and there the taper shaft of a minaret, or the dome of n 
mosque or bath. * From the southern side of the citadel, we 
looked down into the gorge which supplies Kiutahya with 
water-^a wild, desert landscape of white crags and shattered 
peaks of gray rock, hanging over a narrow winding bed of tiie 
greenest foliage. 

Instead of taking the direct road to Brousa^ we decide^ to 
make a detour of two days, in order to visit the ruins of the old 
Oreek city of OBzani, which are thirty-six miles south of Kiu- 
tahya. Leaving at noon, we ascended the gorge behind the 
city, by delightfully embowered paths, at first under the eaves 
.of superb walnut-trees, and then throqgh wild thickets of wil- 
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low, haseli priret, and ether shrahs, tangled together with the 
. odorous white honeTsackle. Ketr the city, the moantain-sides 
were bare white masses of gypsam and other rock, in many 
places with the purest chrome-yellow hue ; bat as we ad?anced, 
they were clothed to the summit with copsewood. The streams 
that foamed down these perennial heights were led into buried 
channels, to come to light again in sparkling fountainSi pouring 
into CTer-fuU stone basins. The day was cool and cloudy, and 
the heafy shadows which hung on the great sides of the mono- 
tain gateway, heightened, by contrast^ the glory of the sunlit 
plain seen through them. 

After passing the summit ridge, probably 6,000 feet above 
the sea^ we came npon a wooded,*hiHy region, stretching away 
ia long misty lines to Murad Dagh, whose head was spotted 
with soow. There were patches of wheat and rye in the hol- 
lows^ and the bells of distant herds tinkled occasionally among 
the trees. There wu no Tillage on the road, and we were oo 
I the way to one which we saw in the distance, when we came 

npon a meadow of good grass, with a small stream running 
through it Here wo encamped, sending Achmet, the katnr- 
gee, to the Tillage for milk and eggs. The ewes had Just been 
milked for the suppers of their owners, but they went OTer the 
lock again, stripping their udders, which greatly improTed 
th^ quality of the milk. The night was so cold that I could 
•earcely sleep during the mombg hours. There was a chill, 
beaTy dew on the meadow ; but when Francois awoke me at 
the sky was splendidly dear and purf, and the early 
had a little warmth in them. Oar ooffee, before start- 
hg, made with sheep^s milk, was the richest I OTer drank. 

After riflii^ fbr two hova across broad, wild ridges, «mred 
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with cedar, we reached a height orerlooUiig the ralley of Hit 
Rhyndacos, or rather the plain whence he draws hii ioorc ea ■ 
a circnlar level, ten or twelre miles in diameter, and contract 
ing towards the west into a narrow dell, through which hia 
waters find outlet ; sereral rfllages, each embowered u gai^ 
dens, were scattered along the bases of the hills that inclose it. 
We took the wrong road, but were set aright hj a herdsmaiiy 
and after threading a lane between thriring grain-fidds, were 
cheered hj the sight of the Temple of (Bzani, lifted on its 
acropolis above the orchards of Ghavdilr, and standing oat 
sharp and clear against the purple ot* the hilb. 

Our approach to the city was marked by the blocks of sculp- 
tured marble that lined the way : dec^t mouldings, eomicsi^ 
and entablatures, thrown together with common stone to make 
walls between the fields. The Tillage is built on both sides of 
the Rhyndacus ; it is an ordinary Turkish hamlet^ with tiled 
roofs and chimneys, and exhibits very few of the remains of 
the old dty in its composition. This, I suspecti is owing to 
the great size of the hewn blocks, espedally of the pillars^ 
cornices, and entablatures, nearly all of which are from twdvo 
to fifteen feet long. It is firom the sise and number of these 
scattered blocks, rather than from the buildings which stiU 
partially exists that one obtains an idea of the dse and splen- 
dor of the andent (EzanL The place is filled with Cragments^ 
especially of columns, of which, there are several hundred, 
nearly all finely fluted. The Rhyndacus is still spanned by an 
andent bridge of three arches, and both banks are lined with 
I^ers of hewn stone. Tall pophtfs and massy walnuts of the 
richest green shade the dear waters, and there an many pb> 
toresque combinations of foliage and min— death and life— 
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wUdi wodd cbann a paintei^ eye. Near the bridge we 
stofqMd to ezandne a pile of immense fragments which hava 
been thrown together by the Tnrka— {rfllars, cornices, altars, 
pieces of a frieaBOp with balls' heads bound together bj hangbg 
gailandfl^ and a large square block, with a l^ble tablet It 
resembled an altar in form, and, from the word **ArUmid&ronf^ 
appeared to hare belonged to some temple to Diana. 

Pasring through the Tillage we came to a grand artificial 
platform on its western side, caDed the Acropolis. It is of 
■olid masonry, Are hundred feet square, and averaging ten feet 
in bright On the eastern side it is supported on rude though 
massiTe arches, resembling Etruscan workmanship. On the 
top and around the edges of this platform lie great numbers of 
fluted columns, and immense fragments of cornice and archi- 
traTO. Li the centre, on a foundation platform about eight 
ftek Ughy stands a beautiful Ionic temple, one hundred feet ia 
length. On approaching, it appeared nearly perfect, except 
the roof, and so many of the columns remain standing that its 
rained conditioB scarcely injures the elfect There are seTcnteen 
colamas ou the side and eight at the end, Ionic in style, fluted, 
and fifty feet in height About half the cella remains, with an 
cicgant firieie and cornice along the top, and a series of ttblets^ 
•ei b panels of ornamental sculpture, running along the sides. 
The fkoat of the cella includes a small open peristyle, with two 
oomposite Corinthian columas at the entrance, making, with 
those of the outer colonnade, eighteen columns standing. The 
taUeU contain Greek inscriptions, perfectly legible, whers the 
stone has aoibeea shattered. ITnder the temple there are large 
^taalls^ wUeh wt feuad flDed np with jouag Uds^ who had 
lia thsntoeeeqpetheheatof thesuk TheportleowM 
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occupied bj sheep, which at first refused to make room for w» 
and gaTO strong olfactoiy eridenoe of their partiality for ibm 
temple as a resting-place. 

On the side of a hill, about three hundred jarda to tho 
north, are the remains of a theatre. Crossing some patches of 
barley and lentils, we entered a stadinm, forming an extensioa 
of the theatre — ^that is, it took the same breadth and directioii, 
so that the two might be considered as one grand work, mora 
than one thousand feet long bj nearly four hundred wido. 
The walls of the stadium are hurled down, except an entrance 
<tf fiTO arches of massive masonry, on the western side. We 
rode up the artifidal valley, between high, grassy hills, eom- 
pletdy covered with what at a distance resembled loose boards^ 
but which were actually the long marble seats of the stadium. 
Urging our horses over pOcs of loose blocks, we reached the 
base of the theatre, climbed the fragments that cumber the 
main entrance, and looked on the spacious arena and galleries 
within. Although greatly mined, the materials of the whole 
structure remain, and might bo put U^ther again. It is a 
grand wreck ; the colossal fragments which have tumbled from 
the arched proscenium fill the arena, and the rows of seats, 
though broken and diq'ointed, still retain their original order. 
It is somewhat more than a semicircle, the radius being about 
one hundred and eighty feet. The original height was inwards 
of fifty feet, and there were fifty rows of seats in all, 
each row capable of seating two hundred persona, so that 
the number of spectators who could be accommodated wu 
eight thousand. 

The fragments cumbering the arena were enomons, and 
highly interesting from their character. There were ikh 

18* 
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Uocki of cornice, ten feet long ; Anted and reeded pniars ; 
great arcf of heaTOy-canred sculpture, which appeared to hare 
serred as arehitraTcs from pillar to pillar, along the face of 
the proscenium, where there was CTery trace of haring been a 
eolonnade ; and other blocks sculptured with figures of ani- 
mals in alUHelisTO. There were generally two figures on each 
block, and among those which could be recognized were the 
dog and the lion« Doors opened from the proscenium into tho 
retiring-rooms of the actors, under which were tho raalts 
where the beasts were kept. A young fox or jackal started 
from his siesta as we entered tho theatre, and took refuge 
under the loose blocks. Looking backwards through the 
stadium from tho seats of the theatre, wo had a.lorely Tiew of 
the temple, standing out dear and bright in the midst of the 
summer plain, with the snow-streaked summits of Mnrad Dagh 
In the distance. It was a picture which I shall long remem- 
ber. The desolation of the ^lagnificent ruins was made all 
the more ImpressiTe by the dlenti solitary air of the region 
around thent 

Learing ChaTdftr In tho afternoon, we struck northward, 
down the ralley of the Bhyndacus, orer tracts of rolling land, 
Interspersed with groTcs of cedar aod'pine. There were so 
many branch roads and crosdngs that we could not fail to go 
wrong ; and after two or three hours found ouneWes in 
the midst of a forest^ oft the broad top of a mountain, without 
any road at aH There were some herdsmen tending their 
flocks near at hand, but they could giro us no satisfiictoiy 
dboctkNL We thereupon took our own coutm, and aooo 
brom^ 9 oa the brfaik of a prsdpieeb oreihanging a deep 
mlkf. Aw^ to tho eastward wo caai^t a ^impso of the 
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Bfajudaciu, and the wooden minaret of a little TDlage on Us 
banks. Following the edge of the precipice, we came at last 
to a glen, down which ran a rongh footpath that finaUj 
conducted as,, hj a long road through the forests, to th^ 
Tillage of Daghje Kdi, where we are now encamped. 

The place seems to be deroted to the making of flmts, and 
the streets are filled with piles of the chipped fragments. Oar 
tent is pitched on the bank of the ri?er, in a barren meadow. 
The people tell ns that the whole region roand aboat has joat 
been Tinted hj a plagne of grasshoppers, which haTO destroyed 
their crops. Oor beasts haTe wandered olf to the U1I% 
in search for grass, and the disconsolate Ha^Ji ii hnnUng 
them. Achmet, the katnrgee, lies near the fire, sick ; Mr. 
Harrison complains of fcTcr, and Franfois mOTss aboat lain 
gnidly, with a dismal conntenance. 80 here we are in the loU- 
tades of BithTnia^ bat there is no Ood bat CM, and thai 
whksh is destined comes to 1 
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Fbok Dagl||e K6i, tbera were two roads to Taashanllk, but the 
people infomKd «e that the one which led ocroM the moan- 
talDi was dilBcnlt to find, and almost impracticable. We 
therefore took the rirer road, which we found pictoresqao in 
the highest degree. The narrow dell of the Bhyndacns wound 
through a labjrinth of moantainsi sometimes toming at sharp 
aoghs between craggj bnttresses, corered with forests, and 
seaetiBMS broadening oat Into a sweep of ralley, where the 
▼IDagers wers woAIng in companies amoQg the grain and 
poppj fislda. Ibe banks of the stream were lined with oak, 
wiDow and ^yeamon, and fcrests of pine, deeeendlng firom the 
freqnently oterhong the road. We met nambert 
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of peasants, going to and from the fields, and once a oompany 
of some twenty women, who, on seeing ns, dostered together 
like a flock of frightened sheep, and threw their mantles orer 
their heads. They had cariosity enough, howcTer, to peq> at 
us as wo went by, and I nmdo them a salutation, which they 
returned, and then burst into a chorus of hearty laughter. AU 
this region was ravaged by a plague of grasshoppers. The 
earth was black with them in many places, and our horses 
» ploughed up a living spray, as they drove forward through the 
meadows. Every spear of grass was destroyed, and the wheat 
and rye fields were terribly cut up. Wo passed a large crag 
where myriads of starlings had built their nests, and every 
starling had a grasshopper in his mouth. 

We crossed the river, in order to pass a narrow defile, by 
which it forces its way through the rocky heights of Dumani^} 
Dagh. Soon after passing the ridge, a broad and beautiful 
valley expanded before us. It was about ten miles in breadth, 
nearly level, and surrounded by picturesque ranges of wooded 
mountains. It was well cultivated, principally in rye and pop> 
pics, and more thickly populated than alm^t any part of 
Europe. The tinned tops of the minarets of Taushanla shone 
over the top of a hill in front, and there was a large town 
nearly opposite, on the other bank of tiie Bhyndacus, and 
seven small villages scattered about in various directions. Most 
ai the latter, however, were merely the winter habitations of 
the herdsmen, who are now living in tents on the mountain 
tops. All over the valley, the peasants were at work in the 
harvesVfields, cutUng and binding gnun, gathering opium firom 
the poppies, or weeding the young tobacco. In the south, over 
the rim of the^ hills that shut in this p8;Btoral solitnde^ rose the 
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long UiM gnmmiU of ITnu Dagh. We rode into TanshanM, 
which is m loog town, filling np ft hollow between two stony 
hills. The houses ftre nil of stone, two stories high, with tiled 
foob nnd chimnejs, so that, bat for the clftpbonrded and 
shingled minarets, it wonld answer for a North-Oerman 
Tillage. 

The streets were neariy deserted, and eren in the bazaars, 
which are of scene extent, we fonnd but few persons. Those 
few, howcTer, showed a laudable cariosity with regard to as,* 
doslering aboat ns wheneTer wo stopped, and staring at 
OS with proToking pertinacity. We had some difficnlty in 
procaring information concerning the road, the directions being 
so contradictory that we were as moch in the dark u erer. 
We kwt half an hour in wandering among the hills ; and, after , ^ 

traTelling foor hoors OTer piny uplands, withoot finding the 
Tillage of Kara K6i, encamped on a dry plain, on the western 
bank of the riTcr. There wu not a spear of grass for tho 
beastSi OTerything beiog eaten np by the grasshoppers^ and 
there Trere no Toroomans near who conU supply us with food. 
80 wu dined on hard bread and Mack ooffeei and our foriom 
beasts walked languidly about^ cropping the dry stalks of weeds 
and the Juieeless ropts of the dead grass. 

We crossed the riTcr next morning, and took a road foDow* 
lag its course^ and shaded with willows and qfcamorss. Ibe 
M^, wooded ranges of the Hysiaa Olympus lay before us» 
and our day's work wu to pass them. After passbg the tO- 
lagt of Kara K6i, we left the TaDey of the Bhyndacus^ and 
eommsueid aseeudisf one of tho loqg, prqfectiag spurs thrust 
Ml flpoui the main dmin of Olyaqmsi At first wu rode 
Ihrosi^k thkkili of scrubby cedar, but soon ease to 1 
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cent pine forests, that grew taller and-stnrdier the higher w» 
clomb. A sap^b mountain landscape opened behind ns. The 
vaUeys sank deeper and deeper, and at laat disappeared behind 
the great ridges that heaved themselres oat of the wildemctt 
of smaller hills. All these ridges were covered with forests ; 
and as we looked backwards out of the tremendous gulf up the 
sides of which we were climbing, the scenery was wholly wild 
and uncnltivatcd. Our path hung on the imminent side 
of a chasm so steep that one slip might have been destruction 
to both horse and rider. Far below us, at the bottom of the 
chasm, roared an invisible torrent. The opposite side, vapory 
from its depth, rose like an immense wall against fieaveiL 
The pines were even grander than those in the woods of 
Phrjgia. Here they grew taller and more dense, hanging 
their cloudy boughs over the giddy depths, and clutching with 
desperate roots to the almost perpendicular sides of the gorges. 
In many places they were the primeval forests of Olympus, 
and the Hamadryads were not yet frightened from their haunts. 
Thus, slowly toiling up through the sublime wilderness, 
breathing the cold, pure air of those lofty regions, we came at 
last to a little stream, slowly trickling down the bed of the 
gorge. It was shaded, not by the pine, but by the Northern 
beech, with its white trunk and close, confidential boughs, 
made for the talks of lovers and the meditations of poets. 
Here we stopped to breakfast, but there was nothing for the 
poor beasts to eat, and they waited for us droopingly, with 
their heads thrust together. While wo sat there three 
camels descended to the stream^ and after them a guard with 
a long gun. He was a well-made man, with*a brown face^ 
kMn, black eye, and piratical air, and would have ttado a fop^ 
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hero of modeni romsnoe. Higher up wo came to m guard* 
houae, oa a little cleared space, soTOoiided by beech forests. 
It was a rough stooe hat, with a white flag pla&ted on a pde 
before it^ aod a miniatiire water*wheel, niDnlng % mlniataro 
saw at a most destmctive rate, beside the door. 

Continniog oar way, we entered on a region each as I had 

no idea cooU be foaad in Asia. The moantains, from the 

1 bottoms of the gorges to their topmost sommita^ were ooTcrod ^ 

I ^ with the most snpcrb forests of beech I ever saw — masses of 

\ Impenetrable foliage, of the most brilliant green, tonched here 

I and there by the darker top of a pine. Oar road was through 

1 ft dcep^ dark shade, aod on either side, np and down, we saw 

I bat ft cool, shadowy solitnde, sprinkled with dots of emerald 

I light, and redolent with the odor of damp earth, moss, and 

I dead lea?es. It was a forest, the oonnterpart of which conld 

only be foand in America— soch priamral magnitnde of growth, 

soA wild laxariance, each complete soUtode and sDencet 

Through the shafts of the pines we had canght glorioos 

glimpses of the bloe moantain world below as ; bat now the 

I beech folded as in its arms, and whispered In oar ears the 

legends of oor Northern home. There, on the ridges of the 

Hyiian Olympns, sacred to the bright gods of Oredan song, I 

Csand the inspirathm of oor darker and colder dime and age. 

•*OgMMtpinatUgUho9€kir 

^ eooU scarcely oontidn myself, from snrprise and ioy. * 
Traa(ois fiakd to find French acQectltes saBdent for his adihi- 
ratioa, and «?ea oor cheatiag katargees were toached by the 
qMt of the scene. On dther side, whenefsr ft ^inqise conld 
be had throog^ the bo«gfas» wo looked upoa leanbg walls of 
in&h vkMe tall» nwnded topo basked in the soasUne, white 
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their bases were wrapped in the shadows cast by themsdTes. 
Thus, folded orer each other like scales, or feathers on % 
falcon's wing, they dad the moantaio. The trees were taller, 
and had a darker and more glossy leaf than the American 
beech. By and by patches of bine shone between the boughs 
before ns, a sign that the summit was near, and before one 
o^dock wo stood upon the narrow ridge forming the crest of 
the mountain. Here, although we were between ftre and six 
thousand feet above the sea, the woods of beech were % 
hundred feet in height, and shut out all Tiew. On the 
northern side the forest scenery is eren grander than on the 
southern. The beeches are magnificent trees, straight as an 
arrow, and from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in height 
Only now and then could we get any yiew beyond the shadowy 
depths sinking below us, and then it was only to see similar 
mountain ranges, buried in foliage, and rolling far behind each 
other hto the distance. Twice, hi the depth of the gorge, we 
saw a saw-mill, turned by the snow-cold torrents. Piles of 
pine and beechen boards were heaped 'around them, and the 
sawyers were burily plying their lonely bnsbess. The aze of 
the woodman echoed but rarely through the gulb, though many 
large trees lay felled by the roadside. The rock, which 
occadonally cropped out of the soil, was white marble, and 
there was a shining predpice of it» three hundred feet high, on 
the opposite side of the gorge. 

After four hours of steady descent, during the last hour of 
which we passed into a forest entirdy of oaks, we reached the 
first terrace at the base of the mountain. Here, as I was 
riding in advance of the caratan, I met a company of Itekidi 
offioers, who saluted me with an inclination of the most pra- 
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found n nmucB. I replied with dae Oriental gntflty, wUeh 
seemed to Jnttiiy their respeeti for when they met Frtn9oI% 
who it eTerywhere looked upon m a Torkish Janissary, they 
asked: "Is not yoor master a fiteUef-iUssir "Ton are 
right : he is," answered the nnscropnloos Greek. A Shekh 
cl-lslam is a sort of high-priest, corresponding in dignity to a 
Cardinal in the Boman Catholic Chnrch. It is rather singnlar 
that I am generally taken for a Secretary of some kind, or a 
Moslem priest, while my companion, who, by this time, has 
assumed the Oriental expression, is supposed to be either medi- 
cal or military. 

We had no sooner left the forests and entered the copse- 
wood which followed, than the bine bnik of Olympns suddenly 
appeared in the west, towering far into the sky. Itisamagni- 
flcent mountain, with a broad though broken summit, streaked 
wilh snow. Before us, stretching away ahnost to his base, lay 
a grand mountain slope, corered with orchards and golden 
hanrest^dds. Through lanes of hawthorn and chestnut trees 
in blossom, which were orergrown with snowy clematis and 
made a shady roof abore our heads, we reached the little 
Tillage of Orta KOi, and encamped in a grore cif pear-trees. 
There was grass for our beasts, who were on the brink of 
starfation, and fowls and cucumbers for oursdTes, who had 
^been liodted to bread and coffee fbr two days. Bat as one 
neeemity was restored, another disappeared. We had smokM 
the last of our delicious Aleppo tobareo^ and that which the 
▼Olagen gare us was of tery inferior quality. Kerertheless, 
the pipe which we asMked with them in the twilight^ beside the 
fffuntain, proawKed thai peace of wJad which Is the 
\ prspaiatffo of slamber. 
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Fnofois was determined to finUh our Joarney UyiMj. Ha 
bad a presentiment that we should reach Bronsa, although I 
expected nothing of the kind. He called ns long before tha 
lorely pastoral ralley in which we lay had a sospicion of the 
snn, bat jost in time to see the first rajs strike the high head 
of Oljmpos. The long lines of snow bloshed with an opalino 
radiance against the dark-bine of the morning skj, and all tha 
forests and fields below laj still, and cool, and dewy, lapped ia 
dreams yet nnrecalled by the fSading moon. I bathed my face 
in the cold well that perpetually ponred orer its fall brim, 
drank the coffee which Francois had already prepared, sprang 
into the saddle, and began the last day of our long pilgrimage. 
The tent was folded, alas 1 for the last time ; and now laro* 
well to the freedom of oar wandering life I Shall I eter foel 
it again 7 

The dew glistened on the chestnuts and the walnuts, on the 
wild grape-rines and wild roses, that shaded our road, as we fol* • 
lowed the course of an Olympian stream through a charming 
dell, into the great plain below. Ererywhere the same bounti* 
fal soil, the same superb orchards, the same ripe fields of wheat 
and barley, and silrer rye. The peasants were at work, men 
and women, cutting the grain with rude scythes, binding it into 
aheares, and stacking it in the fields. As we rode orer the 
plain, the boys came running out to us with handfuls of grain, 
saluUng us from afar, bidding us welcome as pilgrims, wishing 
us as many years of prosperity as there were kernels in their 
sheares, and kissing the hands that gare them the harrest-tolL 
The whole landsci^ had an air of plenty, peace, and content- 
ment The people all greeted ns oordially; and onoeaMerleri 
Derrish and a stately 1>iirk, riding ia company, sainted mf so 
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fe^MCtfnllj, stopping to speak with me, that I qaite regretted 
being obliged to assume an air of dignified reserre, and ride 
awaj from them. 

Ere long, we saw the two white ndnarets of Aineghi&l, 
abore the line of orchards in frontof ns, and, in three hours 
after starting, reached the place. It is a small town, not par- 
ticnlarly dean, bnt with brisk-looking baiaars. In one of the 
hooses, I saw half-a<loien pairs of superb antlers, the spoils 
of Olympian stags. The bazaar is covered with a trellised 
rooi^ orergrown with g^pe-rines, which hang enormous bunches 
of joung c^pes orer the shop-boards. We were cheered by 
the news that Bronsa was only eight hours distant^ and I now 
bigan to hope that we might reach it. We Jogged on as fast 
as pre conU uige our weary horses, passed another belt of 
ordiard land, paid more harrest-tdls to the reapen, and com* 
menced ascending a chain of low h&ls which difldes the plain 
of AinegU6l from that jDf Brousa. 

At a fountain called the " mid-day konndk,^ we met some 
tra?ellers coming from Brousa, who informed us that we could 
get there by the time of ojkt prayer. Bounding the north- 
eastern base of Olympus, we now saw before us the long head* 
land which forms his south-western extremity. A storm was 
arisiQg from the sea of Marmora, and heaty white clouds set- 
tled on the topoMst summits of the mountain. Thewind began 
to blow fresh and cool, and when we had reached a height 
overlooking the deep Talley, in the bottom of which lies the 
pietareei|tte Tillage of Ak-su, there were long showery lines 
up from the se% and a filmy sheet of gray rain 
1 between us and Olympus^ throwbg his rast bulk far 
into the bad^gvouad. At Ak'to, the first shower iMt us, pou^ 
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ing SO fut and thick that we wero obliged to pat on oar eapotea» 
and halt nnder a walnat-tree for shelter. Bat it soon passed 
oyer, laying the dost, for the time, and making the air sweet 
and cool. 

Wo poshed forward orer heights oorered with yonng foreata 
of oak, which are protected by the gOTemment^ in order that 
they may famish ship-timber. On the right, we looked down 
into magnlGcent valleys, opening towards the west into the 
the plain of Bronsa ; bat when, in the middle of the afternoon, 
we reached the last height, and saw the great plain itself, the 
climax was attained. It was the crown of all that we had yet 
seen. This snperb plain or ralley, thirty mfles long, by ftre ia 
breadth, spread away to the westward, between the mighty 
mass of Olympns on the one side, and a range of lofty moon- 
tidns on the other, the sides of which presented a charming 
mixture of forest and cnltirated land. Olympns, corered with 
woods of beech and oak, towered to the donds that concealed 
his snowy head ; and far hi adrance, nnder the last cape he 
threw ont towards the sea, the hnndred minarets of Bronsa 
stretched in a white and glittering line, like the masts of a 
nary, whose hulls were boried in the leaQr sea. No words can 
describe the beauty of the valley, the blending of the richest 
cultivation with the wfldest natural luxuriance. Here were 
gardens and orchards ; there groves of snperb chestnnt4roeB 
in blossom ; here, fields of golden grain or green pastnreJand ; 
there, Arcadian thickets overgrown with clematis and wfld 
rose ; here, lofty poplars growing beside the streams ; there, 
spiry cypresses looking down from the slopes : and all Mended 
In one whole, so rich, so grand, so gorgeoos^ that I acavodj 
breathed when it first burst upon me. 
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And BOirwe dcfoended toiti lerd, and rode westward doQg 
the bue of Ol/mpoi, grandest of Asian moantaina. This 
afterctorm Tiew, althongh his bead was shrouded, was sablime. 
His base is a rest slojAng terrace, leagnes in length, resent 
bliog the flights of steps bj which the andent temples were 
approached. From this foundation rise four mighty pyramids, 
two thousand feet in height, and completely mantled with' 
forests. They are Tory nearly regular in their form and sise, 
and are flanlced to the east and west by headlands, or abut- 
ments, the slopes of which are longer and more gradual, as if 
to strengthen the great structure. Piled upon the four pyra- 
mids are others nearly as large, abore whose green pinnacles 
appear still other and higher ones, bare and bleak, and cluster- 
ing thickly together, to uphold the great central dome of snow. 
Between the bases of the lowest, the streams which drain the 
gorges of the mountain issue forth, cutting their way through 
the fimndatioB terrace, and widening their beds downwards to 
the plain, like the throats of bugles, where,. in winter raiaSi 
they pour forth the hoarM, grand monotone of their Olympian 
B«ie. These broad beds are now dry and stony tracts, dotted 
an Ofcr with clumps of dwarM sycamores and threaded bj 
the summer streasss^ shrunken b bulk, but still swift^ cold, and 
dearaserer. 

^e reached the dty before aighti and 7raa9ois is glad to 
•adUspresentissentfhUIIed. We hare saMy passed through 
the uatratdled heart of Asta^lOnor, and are now ahnoet in 
dgbt of Barope. The caa^^re is estii«ulshed ; the tent is 
finled. We are no lo«ger h^ipy aosMds, maMtaeradiog b 
Mosism gufk We shall eoott become prosaie Ohristiaas^ and 
■aiMy held onl ov wiisto flBT Iko haadeaft of avOiialloi. 
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' tbo piognu of the race, we tre bat 
I, imlesi we preeerre that healtliy phf* 
pore pleasures of mere animal exist-. 
f to be foond among oar semMiarbaris 
I is nerroos^ wben it dioald be bob- 
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CHAPTER XXT. 

BBOUtA AMD TBB tBA OF MABMOBA. 
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BsfOBB OBteriBg BnMttBi wo poind iho wliolo loDgth of Iho 
towB, wUdi Is boat on tko sido of OlympoSp oad on tluroo 
Uofii or qwn wliich prcject firom H. Hio litiiBtiOQ Is more 
pietBretqoo tbu thot of DiaoBcoa, aad firom Iho nmBifcoblo 
Bomber of iti wbito dooMO oad odBBrotii aboottog opwoid firom 
Iko grovoB of dimtDBti waloati oad tji/ x tm tr o m, tbo dtj Is 
cfOB BMm bBBBlifid. Thon oio loigo Wfomfam ob oil tbo mott 
pnoriaoBi poioti^ oad, aeor tbo oeatre of tbo d^, tbo ndai of 
aa aadtat cbbIK bdlt apoa a orag. Iho phm^ bb wo rodo 
Bk^praoitBdaiUftiBf diofBmaofdd%httdTiowiL Iho 
boHllBattbo oAU mMWiBto»idoftbocl^,aoifcrfiromHB 
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edebrated hot baths. It is a new building, in Eoropean ttjK 
and being bnilt high on the tdope, commands one of the most 
glorious prospects I erer enjoyed from windows made with 
hands. What a comfort it was to go up stairs into a deaii^ 
bright, cheerful room ; to drop at full length on a broad divaii ; 
to eat a Christian meal ; to smoke a nai^hileh of the sofleat 
Persian tobacco ; and finally, most exquisite of all luxuries, to 
creep between cool, dean sheets, on a curtained bed, and find 
it impossible to deep on account of the delidous notdtj of the 
sensation I 

At night, another storm came up from the Sea of HaimorsL 
Tremendous peals of thunder echoed in the goiges of Olympus 
and sharp, broad flashes of lightning gare us blinding glimpses 
of the glorious* plain below. The rain fell in heayy diowen^ 
but our tent-life was Just closed, and we sat securdy at our 
windows and enjoyed the sublime scene. 

The sun, rising orer the distant .mountains of Isnik, dioaa 
full in my face, awaking me to a morning Tiew of the TaUey, 
which, freshened by the night's thunderstorm, shone wonder* 
fully bright and clear. After coffee, we went to see the baths^ 
which are on the side of the mountain, a mile from the hoteL 
The finest one, called the Kdputcha Hammam, is at the base 
of the hilL The entrance hall is very large, and coTered by two 
lofty domes. In the centre is a large marble unMhaped foun* 
tain, pouring out an abundant flood of cold water. Out of 
this, we passed into an immense rotunda, filled with steam and 
traversed by long pendls of light, falling from holes la the root 
A small but Tery beautifid marble fountain cast up a Jet of ooU 
water in the centre. Beyond this was still another haD, of the 
same dsib but with a cirealar basin, twen^TU liMt in dlasM- • 
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ter, b tbt centre. The floor was marble mosaic, and the badii 
was lined with briIliaotl7<olored tQes. It was kept constaatlj 
fUQ by the natural hot streams of the mountain. There were 
% nnmber of persons in the pool, bat the atmosphere was so 
boi that we did not long disturb them by onr cariosity. 

We then ascended to the Armenian bath, which is the 
neatest of all, bat it was given ap to the women, and we were 
therefore obliged to go to a Tarkish one adjoining. The room 
bto which we were taken was so hot that a Tiolent perspira- 
tba immediately broke oot all orer my body, and by the time 
the idUtt were ready to raq^ me, I was as limp as a wot towel, 
and as plastic as a piece of pntty. The man who took me was 
sweated away ahnost to nothing ; his tery bones appeared to 
haTO become soft and pliaUe. The water was slightly solpha- 
leoos^ and the paOfals which he dashed orer my head were so 
bot that they prodaced the dfect of % chill— a violent nemms 
dindder. Hie temperatore of the springs is 180* Fahrenheit, 
and I suppose the tank Into which he afterwards plunged me 
most haTO been neariy np to the mark. When, at last» I was 
laid on the eooch, my body was so parboiled that I perspired 
at an pores for fidl an hoar— « feeling too warm and unpleasant 
at flrst^ but presently merging bto a mood which was whdly 
l a ptnr on s and heaTcnly. I was like n soft white doud, that 
rests an of n.samaier afternoon on the peak of a distant moun- 
tain. I felt the conA on whfch I lay no more than the doud 
a^ght fNl the dift on whkli it liogen so airily. I saw 
notUag but peaosfol, gkrions sights ; qpaces of dear Uue 
aky; alrelehes of qdet lawns ; lofdy tall^ threaded by the 
of itrsaas; am lakas^ namflUd by n bnalh; 
teoni en add onsa^^ and Alplns peaks bathed b the 
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flush of an antomnal sunsot. M7 mind retraeod all ovr jo«^ 
ney from Aleppo, and there was a halo orer ateiy q>ot I had 
▼isited. I dwelt with raptnre on the piny hills of Phrjgia, om 
the gorges of Tanms, on the beechen sditodes of Oljn^na. 
Would to Kcaren that I might describe those scenes as I ikm 
felt them I All was rorcaled to mo : the heart of Katara lay 
bare, and I read the meaning and knew the inspiratkm of her 
erery mood. Then, as mj frame grew cooler, and the fragrant 
donds of the narghileh, which had helped my dreasM, diaii^ 
ished, I was like that same summer dond, when it feds a 
gentle breeze and is lifted abore the hills, floating along iad^ 
pendent of Earth, but for its shadow. 

Brousa is a rery long, straggling place, eztendmg for threa 
or four miles along the side of the mountain, but preteati^g % 
Terj picturesque appearance from oTcry point Hm 
are nearly all three stories high, built of wood and 
bricks, and each story projects orer the other, after the 1 
of German towns of the Middle Ages. They hare not the 
hanging balconies which I haye found so quaint and pEcasiag 
in Kiutahya. But, espedally in the Greek quarter, many of 
them are plastered and painted of some bright color, which 
gires a gay, cheerful appearance to the streets. Besides^ 
Brousa is the deanest Turkish town I hare seen. The mrnn* 
tain streams trarerse most of the streets, aad etery heaty imie 
washes them out thoroughly. The whole dty baa a bri^ 
actire air, and the workmen ^»pear both won skilftd aad 
more industrious thaa la the other parts of Asia lOaor. I 
aotioed a great many workers tn copper, iroa, aad wood, aad 
aa eztensiTe maaofketoiy of shoes aad saddles. 
Ofer* Is prfadpaQy aoted ibr to sUks^ whloh afs 
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ildfl raUey, and others to the Soath and East The manofao- 
tories are near the city. I looked orer some of the fabrics in 
the basaars, but foond them nearly all imitations of European 
staffs, woTcn in mixed silk' and cotton, and eren more costly 
than the silks of Damascus. 

We passed the whole length of the basaars, and then, 
ionung np one of the side streets on onr right, crossed a 
deep raTine by a high stone bridge. Abore and below 
vs there were other bridges, nnder which a stream flowed 
down from the mountains. Thence wo ascended the height, 
whereon stands the largest and one of the oldest mosques in 
Brousa. The position is remarkably fine, commanding a Tiew 
of neariy the whole city and the plain beiow it. We entered 
the court-yard boldly, Francois taking the precaution to speak 
to me only in Arabic^ as there was a Turk within. Mr. H. 
went to the fountain, washed Us hands and fiioe, but did not 
dare to swaDow a drop, putting on a most dolorous expression 
of countenance, as if perishing with thirst. The mosque was 
a plidn, square building, with a large dome and two minarets. 
The door was % rich and curious specimen of the tialadilU 
style, so frequent In Saracenic buOdhigs. We peeped into the 
windows, and, although the mosque, which does not tppear to 
be in common use, was darkened, saw enough to show that tho 



interior was quite plain. 

Just abore this edifice stands n laige octagonal tomb, sur- 
mounted by a dome, and richly adorned with arabesque comioes 
and eoatingB of green and blue tOea. It stood in a small gar> 
den fadoenre, and there was n sort of porter's lodge at the 
Ai we ^iproaehed, an old gray-bearded man in n 
wro iB came on^ ana, on naafois vsq^NSttiig 
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fcr ■■, took a key and conducted n to the buUing. Ho had 
Bol the slighter idea of our bdog OtfistiaBi. We took off 
our slippen before tooehiog the lintd of the door, ae the place 
was particolarly holy. Thee, throwiqg opea the door, the old 
man lii^red a few momciits after we eateied. so as not to dia> 
torb our prayers— a mark of great respect We adfaaoed to 
the edge of the parapet, tamed oar iaoes towards Mecca, and 
imitated the nsoal Mohammedan prayer on entering a mosq^e^ 
by hdding both arms oatspread for a few moments, then bring- 
ing the hands together and bowing the face iqpon them. This 
done, we lelsarely examined the baOding, and the old man was 
reedy enoogh to satisfy oar curiosity. It was a rich and A- 
' gant stroctare, lighted from the dome. The waDs were lined 
with brilliant tiles, and had an elaborate cornice, with Arable 
inscriptions in gold. The floor was cofered with a carpel^ 
whereon stood dght or ten ancient cdBns, sorroonding a larger 
one which occnirfed a raised platform in the centre. They were 
all of wood, hcajily carred, and many of them entirdy co?ered 
with gilded inscriptions. These, accordmg to the old man, 
were the coffins of the Ottoman Saltans^ who had retgned at 
Broasa prerioos to the taking of Constantinople, with some 
members of their families. There were foar Saltans^ among 
whom were Mahomet I., and a certain Achmet Ordiaa, the 
foonder of the Ottoman dynasty, is buried somewhere hi 
Brousa, and the great central coffin may hate been his. Fran- 
cois and I talked entirely in Arabic, and the old maa asked 
^ Who are these Hadjis r whereupon F. immediately answered : 
''They are Effendis from Baghdad." 

We had intended maUng the ascent of Olynqpu^ bat the 
summit was too thtddy corered with douds. Oa the \ 
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of the Kooncl day, therefore, we determined to take op the Ibe 
of mardi for CkmBtantinopIe. The last scene of onr strange, 
erentfol history with the katnrgees had Just transpired, hj 
their deserting as, being two hundred piastres in onr debt. 
They left their khan on the afternoon after oar arriral, ostensi- 
bly for the parposo of taking their beasts oat to pasture, and 
were nerer heard of more. We let them go, thankful that 
thej had not played the trick sooner. We engaged fresh 
hones for Moadania, on the Sea of Marmora, and dispatched 
Francois in adrance, to procore a ealqoe for Constantinople, 
f whfle we wdted to have oar passports signed. But after 

I wdting an hoar, as there was no appearance of the precious 

! . documents^ we started the baggage also, under the charge of a 

mrrmu^^ and remained alone. Another hour passed by, and 
yet another, and theBey was still occupied in deepfaig off his 
hanger. Mr. Harrisoo, in desperation, went to the oiBce, and 
after some delay, receiTed the passports with a risi, but not, as 
we afterwards disoorered, the necessary one. 
•| It was four o^dock by the time we left Brousa. Our horses 

Here stifl^ clumsy pack-beasts ; but, by dint of whips and the 
\ sharp shorel-stirrups, we forced them into a trot and made 

them keep it The road was well traTelled, and by asking 
• ^ ^trerybody ws met : '*Jfe» yW Maudama fetkrwd V ("Is this 
^ way to MoudaniaT), we had no diiBculty b finding it 
' The plaiii in many places is marshy, and trarersed by sereral 

strsams. A low range of hills stretches across, and nearly 
< doses it» the united waters findiog their ouUet by a narrow 

toDey to the north. From thetopofthehOlwehada grand 
\ tlew,looUi«baekomtheplain,wiaithelongIfaieorBrousa's 

g|ltlerfi« throogh the intecmiaaUe grotea at the foot 
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of the moiintaiiL Olympus now showed a siq^eib oatUna ; tbo 
doads bang abont his shoolders, but bis snowy bead was 
bare. Before ns lay a broad, rich ralley, extending in firont to 
the mountains of Mondania. The oonntry was well eoltiTatedp 
with large farming establishments here and there. 

The sun was setting as we reached the summit ridge^ where 
stood a littie guard-bonse. As we rode orer the crest, Olyn* 
pus disappeared, and the Bea of Marmora lay before as, spread* 
ing out from the Gnlf of Mondania, which was deep and blno 
among the hills, to an open line against the snnset Beyond 
that misty line lay Europe, which I bad not seen tost nearly 
nine months, and the gnlf below me was the bound of my tent 
and saddle life. But one hour more, old horse I Hare pati- 
ence with my Ethiopian thong, and the sharp comers of mf 
Turkish sturrups : but one hour more, and I promise ncTer to 
molest you again 1 Our path was downward, and I marrcl 
that the poor brute did not sometimes tumble headlong with 
me. He had been too long used to the pack, howerer, and hia 
habits were as settled as a Turk's. We passed a beantifiil 
Tillage in a ralley on the rights and came into oUto grores and 
Tineyards, as the dusk was creeping on. It was a lorely 
country of orchards and gardens, with fountains qxNiting by 
the wayside^ and country houses perched on the steeps. la 
another hour, we reached the seashore. It Was now nearly 
dark, but we could see the tower of Mondania some distaaee to 
the west 

Still in a continual trot, we rode on | and as we drew near, 
Mr. H. ilred his gun to announce our approach. At tha 
entrance of the town, we found the sonmi4{ee waltiiic ^ ^^^^ 
duet us. We clattered through the rough streets for what 
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teoned an endless length of time. The Ramtsan gan had Jast 
tied, the minarets were illominatedy and the coflTee-honses were 
filled with people. Finally, Francois, who had been almost in 
deqMir at onr non-appearance, hailed ns with the welcome 
news that he had engaged a calqne, and that onr baggage was 
already embarked. We only needed the risis of the anthori- 
ties, hi order to leaye. He iO€k onr tesker^s to get them, and 
we went npon the balcony of a coflTee-honse orerhanging the 
ae% and smoked a nargh{leh. 

Bat here there was another history. The teskerte had not 
been properly TisM at Bronsa, and the Ooremor at first 
decided to send ns back. Taking Francois, howcTer, for a 
^irfc, and findteg that we had regnlariy passed quarantine, he 
signed them after a dehty of an honr and a half, and we left 
the diore^ weary, impatient, and wolfish with tweWe hoorsf 
fhstiiig. A cnp of Brousan beer and a piece of bread brooght 
ns bto abetter mood, and I, who began to feel sick from the 
rolling of the calqne, lay down on my bed, which was spread 
at the bottom, and found a kind of uneasy sleep. The sail was 
hoisted at first, to get us across the mouth of the Onlf, bat 
aooQ the Oreeks took to their oars. They were silent, how- 
ever, and though I only slept by fits, the night wore away 
v^rapidly. As the dawiC was deepeniog, we ran into a little 
bight b the northern side of a promontory, where a {ricturesqne 
GreA Tillage stood at the foot of the mountains. The houses 
were of wood, with balconies oreigrown with grape-Tines, and 
there was a fountab of eold, excellent water on the Tery beach. 
Some Greek boatmen were smoUng in the portico of a oaf6 on 
aheceb and two fishermen, who had been out before dawn to 
natch wdiMs^ wars emptyiaig their nets of the spoH Our 
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kindled a iire on ilia sand, and roasted.ns a dish of Urn 
fish. Some of the last night's honger Temained, and the meal 
had enough of that seasoning to be delidoiis. 

After giTing oar men an hoar's rest^ we set off for tha 
Princes' Islands, which now appeared to the north, otct tha 
glassy phun of the sea. The Gulf of Iskmid, or Nicome^ 
opened away to the east, between two moantain headlanda. 
The morning was intensely hot and saltry, and bat for the pro- 
tection of an nmbrella, we shoald haye solTered greatly. Tliere 
was a fiery bine yapor on the sea, and a thonderdood hid the 
shores of Thrace. Now and then came a light paff of wind, 
whereapon the men woald ship the little mast, and crowd tm 
an enormoas qaaotity of sail So, sailing and rowing, we 
neared the islands with the stcmn, bat it adyanced slowly 
enongh to allow a sight of the mosques of St Sophia and Sol* 
tan Achmcd, gleaming for and white, like icebergs astray on a 
torrid sea. Another clond was pouring its rain oyer the Asian 
shoro^ and we made haste to get to the landing at Prinkipo 
before it could reach us. From the south, the group of isboMls 
is not remarkable for beauty. Only foar of them— Prinkipo, 
Chaiki, Prote, and Antigone— are inhabited, the other iiye 
bdng merely barren rocks. 

There is an andent conyent on the sommit of Prinkipo^ 
where the Empress Irene— the contemporary of Charlemagne— 
is buried. The town is on the northern side of the idand, and 
consists mostly of the summer rendences of Oredc and Ann»> 
nian merchants. Many of these are large and statdy hooses^ 
surrounded with handsome gardens. The streeU are shaded 
with sycamores, and the number of ooibeJioaaes shows that 
the place is much frequented on festal days. A eonpaay of 
14* 
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dnmkeaOneki wen liiigiiig in fiolatioQ of all metre and har- 
monf— « diaeord the more remarkable, since nothing conld be 
more affectionate than their conduct towards each other. 
Kearly ererybody was in Frank costume, and our Oriental 
babitSi especially the red Tartar boots, attracted mach obser- 
Talioo. I began to fed awkward and absord, ind fonged to 
show myself a Christian once more. 

Leaving PrinUpo^ we made for Constantinople, whose long 
array of marble domes and gOded spires gleamed like a far 
mfarage orer the waydess sea. It was too fidnt and distant 
and danling to be substantial. It was like one of those imagi- 
nary dties which we build tn a doud fused b the light of the 
setting sun. But as we neared the point of Ohalcedon, running 
along the Asian shores those airy piles gathered form and snb^ 
stance. The pinnadcs of the Seraglio shot up from the midst 
of cypress grores ; lantasUe kiosks lined the diore ; the mina- 
rets of St Sophia and Sultan Achmod rose more deariy against 
the sky4 and a fleet of steamers and men^-war, gay with flags^ 
markell the entrance of the Oolden Horn. We passed the 
little bay where St. Chrysostom was buried, the pobt of Chal- 
oedoo, and now, looking up the renowned Bosphorus, saw the 
lUdei's Tower, oppodte Scutari. An enormous pQe, this 
banacfcs of the Anatolian soldiery, hangs orer the high bank, 
aad,aswerowabreutofit,afreshbreeseoomesi9from the 
Sea of Marmora. The prow of the caique is turned across the 
stream, the safl is set, and we glide rapidly and noisdessly OTor 
the Boq^horus and bto the Odden Horn, between the banks 
of the Frank and Hosleaii— Pern and StambouL Where ob 
the earth diaU we And a panorama more magntficenl r 

The air was fDed with the dMWts and Boisss of the gieal 






Oriental metropolis ; the water was aliTo with ttScpm aad 
Uttk steamers; and all the world of work and trade, wUdi 
had grown almost to be a ftble, wdcomed as baek to ito test- 
leas heart We threaded oar rather periloM way orcr the 
popdoos waTea^ and landed In a throng of 
I and portef% on the wharf at OatatiL 
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CHAPTER XXYI. 

TBI KIOHT or PlIDISTIVATIOM. 



-n» Orlgte ar lk« IlMl-KlgMlj IDwlMlliM— A* VIgM 
«r Fwiiilfcitiw n> 0«Mta Itoa at MlgM-awlMllM tf lk« Miorw » > 

O •f€MMMliMil«-^fkr7PUMruM^n»MtaB>»0ii«M--ClM9«f «M 

0«lntt»-A IMd* Ha^-TlM Duetaff DtrrlikM. 

Aaiipt«liBt«ikftUiloM»tfluMaiif«> Kiah. 

OovirivtiMvn^WMMitftftr, JW|rl4,lHi. 

CoiraujcTDropLiy during the month of RamnsMi, preientii a 
▼eiy different ispect from Conatantinople at other timet. The 
dtyi it is tnae, ie mnch more stem and aerioos during the day; 
there is none of that gay, careless life of the Orient which yon 
•ee In Smymai Cairo, and Damascns ; bnt when once the sun- 
set gnn has fired, and the painful fast is at an end, the picture 
changes as if by magie. In all the outward symbols of their 
fdfgioiiy the Hassnhnans show their joy at being relicTed from 
what they consider a sacred duty. During the day, it is quite 
a sdeoee to keep the qipetite donnant, and the people not only 
abstab ftom eating and drinking, but as much ss possible from 
the sight of food. In the basaars, you see the lamisbed mer* 
chants either sitting, propped back agafaist tiieir eashions, with 
the shawl about their stomadis^ tightened so as to preteal the 
void uBte it from bsi^ so sensibly MV or ^yla«alfUD length 
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in tlie Tain attempt to deep. It b whispered here thai many 
of the Tiarlu wOl both eat and amolEe, when there is no dianoe 
of detection, bat no one woold dare infringe the Cut in pnbfia 
Most of the mechanics and porters are Armenians^ and the 
boatmen are Greeks. 

I hare endeayored to ascertain the origin of this fast month. 
The Sjrian Christians saj that it is a mere imitation of an 
incident which happened to Mahomet The Prophet, hating 
lost his camels, went daj after da j seelung them in the Desert^ 
taking no noorishment from the time of his departure in the 
mommg nntil his rctnm at sanset. After ha?ing sought then 
thus daOy, for the period of one entire moon, he foond them, 
and in token of Joy, gate a three days^ feast to the tribe, now 
imitated in the festiral of Bairam, which lasts for three days 
after the dose of Ranmzan. This reason, however, seems too 
trifling for such a rigid fast, and the Turkish tradition, that the 
Koran was sent down from heayen daring this month, offers a 
more probable explanation. Daring the fiist, the Mossalmans, 
as is qaite natoral, are mach more fiuiatical than at other 
times. They are obliged to attend prayers at the mosqno 
eyery night, or to hayo a wwilak read the Koran to them at 
their own hoases. All the prominent featares of their religion 
are kept constantly before their eyes, and their natural ayer- 
rion to the Giaonr, or Infidel, is increased tenfold. I haye 
heard of seyeral recent instances in whidi strangers hayo been 
exposed to insolts and indignities. 

At dnsk the minarets are iUnminated ; a peal of cannon from 
the Arsenal, echoed by others from the forts along the Bo^ 
phoras,relieyes the soffering followers of the Fiophet^ and after 
an hoar of silenoe^ daring which they an all at home, feast-. 
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iiif 9 the streets are fiUed with wjisj crowds, and erery coilee- 
shop is thronged. Erwj night there are illnminations along 
the water, which, added to the crowns of light sparkling on 
the hondred minarets and domes, gife a magical effect to the 
night Tiew of the city. Towards midnight there is again a 
season of comparatiTO qoiet, most of the inhabitants haying 
retired to. rest ; bat, abont two honrs afterwards a watchman 
cornea along with a big dram, which he beats lostOy before the 
doors of the Faithfol, in order to aronse them in time to eat 
agafai before the daylightgnn, which annoonces the commence 
nent of another day's fast. 

Last night was the holiest night of Idam, befog the twenty* 
ifthofthefut It b called the JMbf^JQuIr, or Night of the 
FrsdestinatiOD, the anniTcrsary of that on which the Koran was 
miracnloqsly commnnicated to the Prophet. On this night 
the Saltan, accompanied by his whole snite, attends senrioe at 
the moeqne, and on his retam to the Seraglio, the Snltana 
Yalide, or Snltana-Mother, presents him with a Tirginflrom one 
of the ncMe families of Constantinople. Formerly, St Sophia 
was the theatre of this celebratioo, bat this year the Soltaa 
dKM the If osqae of Tophaaeh, which stands on the shoro— 
probably as being nearer to his imperial palace at Beshiktashe, 
oa the Bosphoras. I consider myself fortanate b hating 
readied Ooostantiaopla In season to witnea this ceremony, and 
the Ohmination of the OoUen Horn, which accompanies it 

After saaset the mooqaes crowning the hills of Btamboal, the 
I or Tophaaeh, Oft this sUe of the water^ and the TbrUsh 
and steaoMa afloat at the month of the Golden 
Hen, b^gaft to hla» with moco thaa their osoal briUiaace. 
I of the miaarsli and donis were drawa ia light oi 
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the deepening gloom, md the masts and jards of the * 
were hnng with colored htntems. From the battery b froai 
of the mosque and arsenal of Tophaneh a blase of intense light 
streamed ont oyer the water, illominating the glidmg forma of 
a thousand caiques, and the dark hulls of the yessels lying a4 
anchor. The water is the best phce from which to new tht 
illumination, and a party of us descended to the landing-plaoOL 
The streets of Tophaneh were crowded with swanni of T^iric^ 
Oreeks and Armenians. The square around the fountain wma 
brilliantly lighted, and Tenders of sherbet and kaimak wera 
ranged along the sidewalks. In the neighborhood of th^ 
mosque the crowd was so dense that we oouU with difkdty 
make our way through. All the open space next the water was 
filled up with the clumsy arotof , or carriages of the Ttaiks^ ht 
which sat the wiyes of the Pashas and other dignitaries. 

We took a caique, and were soon pulled out into the midst of 
a multitude of other caiques, swarming all oyer the sarbee of 
the Golden Horn. The yiew flrom this point was strange^ 
fantastic, yet inconoelyably gorgeous. In front, three or ton 
large Turkish frigates lay in the Bosphoni% their hulls and 
spars outlined in fire against the dark hills and distant twink- 
ling ligfaU of Asia. Looking to the West, the shorn of tha 
Golden Horn were equally traced by the multitude of laapa 
that eoyered them, and on either side, the hills oft which tha 
dty Is built rose flrom the water— messes of dariL buOdiogsb 
dotted all oyerwith ahafts and doosea of the iMl briUiaat 
light The gateway on Seraglio Pdnt was Ulomiaated, as wiB 
as the quay in front of the mosqns of Tophaneh, aD the 
none of the battery being eoyered with lamps. Tha< 
oltfecta shared hi the qdendor, tfua a laige kfsr 
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koistiog goods beiog hong with lanterns from top to bottom. 
The mosqne was a mass of light, and between the tall minarets 
flanking it» homed the inscription, in Arabic characters, " Long 
life to yon, O oar SoTcreign I" 

The discharge of a cannon announced the Soltan's departure 
Crom his palace, and immediately the gnns on the frigates and 
the batteries on both shores took np the salote, till the grand 
echoes, iilling the hollow throat of the Golden Horn, crashed 
from side to side, striking the hills of Scutari and the point of 
Cbalcedon, and finally dying away among the sammits of the 
Princes' IsUnds, out on the Sea of Marmora. The hulls of the 
frigates were now lighted np with intense chemical fires, and 
an abundance of rockets were spouted from their decks. A 
large Drummond light on Seraglio Pobt, and another at the 
Battery of Tophaneh, poured their riyal streams across the 
Golden Horn, rcTealing the thousands of caiques Jostling each 
other from shore to shore, and the endless yaricty of gay cos- 
tumes with which they were filled. The smoke of the cannon 
hanging in the air, increased the eifect of this illumination, and 
became a screen of auroral brightness, through which the 
superb qpectade loomed with large and unreal features. It 
was a picture of air— a phantasmagoric spectacle, built of 
laBinous T^Mir and meteoric fires, and hanging in the dark 
round of space. In spite of ouiael?es, we became eager and 
ezdted, half fearing that the whde pageant would dissolTe the 
next momenti and leaye no trace behind. 

Meaawhfle, theeaanoQ thundered from adonn batteries, and 
the rodmts burst btogUtteriqgrahiofer our heads. Grander 
disehaiges I aerer heard ; the earth shook and trembled under 
the sei^ty bunla of sound, and the rererberatte which rat- 
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tied doag tlw hiD of Oalata, brokea hj iho scattered boOdii^ 
Into iummerAble fngments of Mmid, resembled the enak of a 
thoosand Ming houses. The distant edioes fipom Aaa and tlie 
istands in the sea filled np the pauses between the neaier peals^ 
and we seemed to be in the midst of some great naTsl engage- 
ment Bnt now the caiqne of the Saltan is disoened^qiproacli- 
log from the Bosphoros. A s^;nal Is giTen, and a sunrise of 
intense rosj and golden radiance suddenly lights up the lo^g 
arsenal and stately mosque of Tophaneh, plajs oter the tall 
buildings on the hOl of Pera, and falls with a fainter histre tm 
the Oenoese watch-tower that orerlooks Galata. It is impoa- 
siUe to describe the effect of this magical illumination. The 
mosque, with its taper minarets, its airy galleries^ and its great 
central dome, is built of compact, transparent flame, and in the 
shifting of the red and yellow fires, seems to flid:er and waTcr 
m the air. It is as lofty, and gorgeous, and unsubstantial as 
the cloudy palace in Golems inctnre of "Youth.*' The long 
white front of the arsenal is fused in crimson heat^ and bums 
against the dark as if it were one mass of liTing coaL And 
oyer all hangs the luminous canopy of smoke, redonbling its 
lustre on the waters of the Golden Horn, and mingling with 
the phosphorescent gleams that play around the oars of the 
caiques. 

A long barge, propelled by sixteen oars, glides around the 
dark comer of Tophaneh, and shoots into the dear, brilliant 
space in front of the mosque.. It is not lighted, and passes 
with great swiftness towards the brilliant ]andiQgi>laoe. Then 
are scTeral permis seated under a canopy in the stem, and wa 
are tryiog to dedde which is the Sultan, when a second boat| 
driven by twenty^our oarsmen, comes In s^ht. The men lisa 
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up ftl eich Btnktf and the long, sharp craft fliea orer the 
bet of tho water, rather than forces its way through it A 
gilded crown sormoiints the long, corred prow, and a light 
though soperb canopy coTcrs the stem. Under this, we catch 
aglimpse of the Saltan and Grand Yizier, as they appear for an 
instant like Uack silhouettes against the burst of light on shore. 
After the Sultan had entered the mosque, the fires dimin- 
ished and the cannon ceased, though the illuminated masts^ 
Bdnarets and gateways still threw a brilliant gleam oyer the 
scene. After more than an hour spent in dcTOtion, he ag^ 
entered his, caique and sped away to greet his new wife, amid a 
bcsh discharge from the frigates and the batteries on both 
shores^ and a new dawn of auroral splendor. We made haste 
to reach the landing-place^ in order to aToid the crowd of 
caiques ; but, although we were among the first, we came near 
befay precipitated into the water, in the struggle to get ashore. 
The market-place at Tophaneh was so crowded that nothing 
but main force brought us through, and some of our party had 
their pockets picked. A number of IbrUsh soldiers and police- 
men were mixed up in the melte, and they were not sparing of 
blows when they came in contact with a Oiaour. In making 
my way through, I found thai a collision with one of the sol- 
diers was ineTitaUe, but I managed to plump against him with 
such ferae as to take the breath out of his body, and was out 
of his reach before he had reoorered himselt I saw ssTeral 
tirUsh women striking right and left In their endeaTors to 
escape^ and place tfieir hands against the feces of those who 
opposed them, pusUng them aside. lUs crowd was contrived 
hj tUareii^ fer tho purpose of plunder, and, from what I hafo 
^ mast hafo been ymj i 
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I Tidied to^7 the College of the Merleii Derrialiee at 
Persi and witncued their pecaliar ceremonies. They assemUe 
in a Urge hall, where they take their seats in a senihdrde^ 
facing the shekh. After going throngh seyeral times with the 
nsn^l Moslem prayer, they moTe in slow march aroond the 
room, while a choir in the gaDery chants Arabic phrases in a 
manner yery simihir to the mass in Catholic chnrches. I ooold 
distingaish the sentences "God is great," "Praise be to Ood," 
and other similar qjacnlations. The chant was accompanied 
with a dram and flute, and had not lasted long before the Der- 
Tishes set themselres in a rotary motion, spinning slowly aronnd 
the shekh, who stood in the centre. They stretched both anna 
onty dropped their heads on one side, and glided aroond with a 
steady, regular motion, their long white gowns spread oat and 
floating on the air. Thdr steps were yery similar to those of 
the modem waits, which, it is possible, may haye been deriyed 
from the dance of the Meyleyis. Baron Yon Hammer finds 
in this ceremony an imitation of the dance of the qphercs, in 
the ancient Samothradan Mysteries ; bat I see no reason to* 
go so far back for its origin. The danoe lasted for aboal 
twenty minates, and the Denrishes appeared yery noeh 
exhaosted at the dose, as they an obliged to obserye the ht^ 
ttty strietiy. 
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CHAPTER XXYIL 

TBI aOLIMKITIIB OF BAIIAM. 
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Co— MWOWHji, iff rfjy, JMy 11^ It. 

Satitidat wm the IasI day of the fkstpOMmih of RunAiaa, and* 
jettcrdaj ilia odebrmiioo of the eolemn festiTal of Beiram 
took place. The mooa changed on Friday morning at 11 
Vdock, bat ai the Tarki haye no faith in astronomy, and do 
not belieTe the moon haa actnaUy changed nntil they see it, all 
good Mnssnlmen were obliged to fast an additional day. Had 
Satuday been doody, and the new moon brisible, I am not 
aore bat the bst would hare been still farther prolonged. A 
good look^mt was kept, howerer, and abont foar o'clock on 
Salniday afkemoon some sharp eyes saw the yoong crescent 
abofo the son. There is a hill near Oemlik, on the Gulf of 
Moodaniay aboat Sfty miles from here, whence the Ttarks 
believe the new moon can be Irst seen. The fiuniUes who lire 
on this Un are exempted from taxation, in consideratioa of 
•«bsirkaspii«nwatehfcrtbemoon,al tbedooeof 
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A series of signals, from hiH to hOI, is in readiness, and the 
news Is transmitted to Constantinople in a rtrj short time. 
Then, when the mnoaszin proclaims the asier, or prayer two 
hours before sunset, he proclauns also the cloee of Ranm»n. 
*A11 the batteries fire a salute, and the big guns along the 
water announce the joyful news to all parts of the dty. The 
forts on the Bosphoros take up the tale, and both shores, from 
the Black Sea to the Propontis, shake with the burden of 
their r^*oicing. At night the mosques are illuminated for the 
last time, for it is only during Bamazan that they are lighted^ 
or open for jight senrioe. 

After Ramazan, comes the festiral of Bairam, which lasts 
three days, and is a season of unbounded rejoicing. The 
bazaars are closed, no Turk does any work, but all, clothed in 
their best dresses, or in an entire newHuit if they can aif(»d it» 
pass the time in feasting, in paying yisits, or in making ezcnr- 
sions to the shores of the Bosphoms, or other faTorite spots 
around Constantinople. The festiTal is inaugurated by a 
solemn state ceremony, at the Seraglio and the mosque of 
Sultan Achmed, whither the Sultan goes in procession, accom- 
panied by all the officers of the GoTemment .This is the last 
remaining pageant which has been spared to the Ottoman 
monarchs by the rigorous reforming measures of Sultan Mah* 
moud, and shorn as it is of mnch of its former splendor, it 
probably surpasses in brilliant effect any spectacle which any 
other European Court can present. The ceremonies which take 
place inside of the Seraglio were, until within three or foor 
years, prohibited to Frank eyes, and trayellers were obliged to 
content themaelres with s riew of the processioii, as it passed 



to the mosque. Through the 
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Americaa Embanj, I was enabled to witness the entire solem* 
ni^, in sU jts details. 

As the procession leares the Seraglio at sunrise, we rose with 
the first strealc of dawn, descended to Tophaneh, and crossed 
to Seraglio Point, where the caTass of the Embassj was in 
waiting for ns. He oondncted ns through the guards, into the 
garden of the Seraglio, and up the hill to the Palace. The 
Capodan Pasha, or Lord High Admiral, had just arriTed in a 
qilendid caique, and pranced up the hill before us on a magni* 
floent stallion, whose trapj^gs biased with Jewels and gold 
lace. The rich uniforms of the different offloen(^of the army 
jmd marine glittered far and near under the dense shadows of 
the cypress trees, and down the dark alleys where the mombg 
twilight had not penetrated. We were ushered into the great 
outer court-yard of thtfWeraglio, leading to the Sublime Porto. 
A double row of marines, in scarlet Jackets and white 
tiowsers^ extended from one gate to the other, and a rery 
excellent brass band played ** Sucni la iramha * with much 
qiirit The groups of Pashas and other offloers of high rank, 
with their attendants, gare the scene a brilliant character of 
testintj. The costumes, except those of the secretaries and 
serrants, were after the European model, but coTcred with a 
kTish profnsioQ of gold lace. The horses were all of the 
/ diofeest Eastern breedi, and the broad housings of their sad> 
dies of blue, green, purple, and crimsoa doth, were enriched 
with gold laoe, rubies, emeralds and turquoises. 

The caTUss took us bto a chamber near the gate, and com- 
■aadbf a view of the whole court There we found Ifr. 
Btowa and his lady, with seftrsl oOeers from the U. S. 
Saa Jadalo.. At thta sMSMit the sua, vpeaiisf 
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abore tbe fain of Bulgaria, behind Scatari, threw his etrliest 
raj8 apon the gilded pinnacles of the Sefsglio. The commo- 
tion in the long coart-jard below increased. The marines were 
formed into exact line, the horses of the officers clattered oa 
the rongh parement as thej dashed aboat to expedite the 
arrangements, the crowd pressed closer to the line of the pro- 
cesaon, and in five minntes the grand pageant was set in 
motion. As the first Pasha made his appearance onder the 
dark archwaj of the interior gate« the band strnck ap the 
JUarjetUatie (which is a farorite air among the Tarks), and the 
soldiers presented arms. The conrt^yard was near two han- 
dred yards long, and the line of Pashas, eadi sorroanded with 
the officers of his staff, made a most dazzling show. The lowest 
in rank came first. I cannot recollect the predse order, n<v the 
names of all of them, which, in fact, are of little conseqacnce, 
while power and place are snch ancortain matters in Tarkoy.' 

Each Pasha wore the red fes on his head, a frock-coat of 
bine doth, the breast of which was entirely corered with gold 
Uce, while a broad band of the same decorated the skirts, and 
white pantaloons. One of the Ministers, Mehemet Ali Pasha, 
the brother4n4aw of the Saltan, was formerly a cooper's 
apprentice, bat taken, when a boy, by the late Soltan Mab* 
moad, to be a playmate for his son, on account of his extraor- 
dinary beauty. Reschid Pasha^ the Orand Tuder, is a man of . 
about sixty years of age. He is frequently called Oiaour, or 
Infidel, by the Turks» on account of his liberal poliqr, which 
has made him many enemies. The exprenion of hk*hcb 
denotes inteUigenoe, but lacks the energy necessary to aoeom* 
plish great reConns. His son, a bej of about seTtateen, already 
the rank of Ptosh% and is aflaaeed to the SultaaAs 
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daagbter, a chOd of ten or twelTO jean old. He is a laiy 
handsome yonth, with a sprightly face, and acted his part in 
the cerenxmics with a nonchahince which made him appear, 
grscefnl beside his stiflf^ dignified elders. 
« After the Pashas came the entire honsehold of the Snltan, . 
indnding CTen his ennnchs, cooks, and constables. The Kislar 
Ag% or Chief Ennnch, a tall African in resplendent costnme, 
is one of the most important personages connected with the 
Court Hie Saltan's fisTorite dwarf, a little man abont forty 
years old and three feet high, bestrocTe his horse with as conse- 
qnential an air as any of them. A few years ago, this man 
took a notion to marry, and applied to the Soltan for a wife. 
The latter gare him permission to go into his harem and take 
the one whom he conld kiss. Hie dwarf, like all short men, 
was ambitious to hare a long wife. .While the Saltan's fire hnn- 
dred women, who knew the terms according to which the dwarf 
was permitted to choose, were laughing at the amorous nuuh 
nikin, he went up to one of the tallest and handsomest of them, 
and struck her a sudden blow on the stomach. She coUi^Med 
with the pdn, and before she could recoTer he caught her by the 
sedL and gare her the dreaded kiss. The Snltan kept his word, 
and the tall beauty is now the mother of the dwarfs children. 
The procession grows more brilliaat as it adfanoes, and the 
prorouad Indination made by the soldieii at the ftvther end of 
the coart^aanouiioes the approach of the Sultan hioMelt First 
I three led hofses, of the noblest Arabian M ood g totfaus 
i worthy to represent 
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Their cjes were more keen imd Instrons than the diaoMNids 
which Btadded their heod^tmlbi And the wealth of emenld^ 
rabies, and Bapphirea that gleamed on their trappbga woqM 
hare bought the possessions of a German Prince. After then 
.came the Sultan's body-guard, a company of tall, otrang meo^ 
in crimson tunics and white trousers, with lofty plumes oC pea- 
cock feathers in their hats. Some of them carried cresta of 
green feathers, fastened upon long stares. These superb borMi 
and showy guards are the only relics of that barbaric pomp 
which characterised all State processions during the time of tlia 
Janissaries. In the centre of a hollow square of plume-bearing 
guards rode Abdnl-Met^id himself, on a snow-white steed. 
Erery one bowed profoundly as he passed along, bat be neither 
looked to the right or left, nor made the slightest acknowledg- 
ment of the salatations. Tnrklsh etiqaette exacts the most rigid 
indifference on the part of the Sorereign, who, on all pnblio 
occasions, neTer makes a greeting. Formerly, before the chaaga 
of costume, the Sultan's turbans were carried before him in tha 
processions, and the servants who bore them bdined them to oat 
side and the other, in answer to the salatations of the crowd. 

Saltan AbdntMe^id is a man of about thirty, though ha 
looks older. Ho has a mUd, amiable, weak .iaoe, dark eyes» a 
prominent nose, and short, dark brown mustaches and beard. 
His face is thin, and wrinkles are already making their qqpoa^ 
aaee about the oomers of his month and ^es. Bat for a 
tidn racancy of ezpressioa, he would be ealled a 
man. He siu on his horse with moeh ease and graoe^ thoqgh 
there is a slight stoop in hiM shoolden. His l^gs are crooka^ 
owiQg to which caose he appears awkward whea oa Ua M^ 
thooi^ ha wears a lo^^ doak to coaeeal tha < 

U 
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nal indiilgeiioa has weakened a coostitatioa not natorally 
atroog, and increased that mildness which has now become a 
defect in his character. He is not stem enough to be jost, and 
Us subjects are less fortunate under his easj rule than under 
the rod of his sarage father, Mahmoud. He was dressed in a 
style of the utmost richness and elegance. He wore a red 
Turkish feS| with an immense rosette of. brilliants, and a long, 
floating plume of bird-of-paradise feathers. The diamond in 
the centre of the rosette is of unusual size ; it was picked up 
some jean ago in the Hippodrome, and probably belonged to 
the treasury of the Greek Emperors. The breast and cdlar 
of his ooat were one mass of diamonds, and sparkled in the 
early sua with a thousand rainbow gleams. His mantle of 
dark-blue doth hui^g to his knees^ concealing the deformity of 

' Us kgs. He wore wUte pantaloons, wUte kid gtores, and 
patent leather boots, thrust into his gdden sUrrups. 

▲ few olBoers of the Imperial household followed behind the 
Snltaa, and the procession then terminated. Including the 
soldiers, it contdned from two to three thousand persons. The 
marines lined the way to the mosque of Sultan Achmed, . 
and a great crowd of spectators Uled up the streets and the 
square of the Hippodrome. Coflbe was served to us, after 
wUdi we were all conducted into the inner court of the Serag^ 
\ Bo, to await the return of the cortige. lUs court is not more 
than half the ste of the outer one, but is shaded with large 

. sjcasMies, embellished with fountains, and surrounded with 
llghl and elegant galleries^ in pure Baraoenlo style. The pio> 
tare wUch il ptesented was therefore flviieher and hmm 
of the Orient than the outer oourt^ where the 
^ is alsMstwhoI^ after ItaUaasMdele. Thepertak 
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at either eod rested on slender pillars, OTer which projected 
broad eares, decorated with elaborate carved and gilded wrak, 
and abOTC all rose a dome, sarmonnted bj the Crescent. On 
the right, the tall chimneys of the Imperial kitchens towo^ 
, above the walls. The sjcamorcs threw their broad, eool 
shadows over the court, and groups of scnrants, in gala dresses^ 
loitered about the corridors. 

After waiting nearly half an hour, the sound of music and the 
appearance of the Sultan's body-guard procliumed the return 
of the procession. It came in reversed order, headed by tiie 
Sultan, after whom followed the Grand Yizier and other Minia* 
ters of the Imperial Council, and the Pashas, each surrounded 
by his staff of officers. The Sultan dismounted at the entrance 
to the Seraglio, and disappeared through the door. He was 
absent for more than half an hour, during which time he 
received the congratulations of his family, his wives, and the 
principal personages of his household, all of whom came to kiss 
his feet Meanwhile, the Pashas ranged themselves in a semi- 
circle around the arched and gilded portico. The servants of 
the Seraglio brought out a large Persian carpet, which thej 
spread on the marble pavement The throne, a large square 
seat, richly carved and covered with gilding, was placed in the 
centre, and a dazsling piece of doth^f-gold thrown- over the 
back of it When the Sultan re-appeared, he took his seat 
thereon, placing his feet on a small footstool The ceremony 
of kissing his feet now commenced. The first who had this 
honor was the Chief of the Emirs, ah old man in a green roba^ . 
embrddered with- pearls. He advanced to the throne^ knelt» 
kissed the Sultan's patent)eather boot, and retired backwaid 
fteoi the presencsL 
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• The Miiusteni and Pftshas followed in single file, and, after 
thej had made the salntation, took their stations on the right 
, hand of the throne. Most of them were fat, and their glitter- 
ing firock-Goats were buttoned so tightlj that thej seemed read j 
to bnrst It required a great effort for them to rise from their 
knees. During all this time, the band was playing operatic 
airs, and as each Pasha kndt, a marshi\), or master of eereip<^ 
nics, with a silrcr wand, garo the signal to the Imperial Onard, 
who shouted at the top of thjir Toices : " Prosperity to our 
.Sorereign! May he lire a thousand years I" This part of the 
• eeremony was really grand and imposing. All the adjuncts 
were in keepmg: the portico, wrought in rich arabesque 
designs ; the swelling domes and sunlit crescents abore ; the 
sycamores and cypresses shading the court ; the red tunics and 
peacock plumes of the guard ; the monarch himself, radiant 
with jewels, as he sat in his chair of gold— aU these features 
eombinod to form a stately picture of the lost Orient^ and for 
the time Abdul-Me^jid seemed the true representatife of 
Caliph Haroun Al-Raschid. 

After the Pashas had finished, the inferior officers of the 
Army, Navy, and CSyil Berrioe followed, to the number of at 
least a thousand. They were not considered worthy to touch 
the Sultanas pemn, but kiised his golden scarf, which was held 
out to them by a Pasha» who stood on the left of the throne. 
The Grand Yisier had his plaoa on the Hght, and the Chief of 
the Euraclis stood behind Urn. The Ussiog of the scarf oocih 
pied an hour. The Sultan sat quietly during all this thne^ his 
Cms eiprsning a total iadifferenorto all that was going on. 
The most skilful phyricgnociisi could not haTS found in It the 
oraamtpraskm. If tUs was the fUquetto pnaoibed 
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for hiaii he oertoinlj acted it irith mtrfdloiii ikia nd 



The long line of officers at length catne to an end, and I 
fancied that the aolemnities were now orer ; bat after a pane 
appeared the Shikk et^LUm, or High Priest of the Mehometaa 
religion. His anthoritj in religions matters transcends that of 
•the Saltan, and is final and irrcTOcable. He was a rtirj 
Tenerable man, of perhaps scTcntj-fiTe jean of age, and his 
tottering steps were sapporfed hj two moUahs. He was 
dressed in a long green robe, embroidered with gold and peari% 
OTer which his white beard flowed below his waist In his 
tnrban of white cambric was twisted a scarf of clotb-<tfg€UL 
He kissed the border of the Saltan's mantle, which salatatkn 
was also made hj a long line of the chief priests of the mosqoes 
of Constantinople, who followed him. These priests wero 
dressed in long robes of white, green, blae, and riolet, many 
of them with colhirs of pearls and goldea scarb woand aboat 
their torbons, the rich fringes falling on their shonlders. Thej 
were grare, stately men, with long gray beards, and the wi^ 
dom of age and stndy in their deep^t ejes. 

Among the last who came was the most important personage 
of all. This was the OoTemor of Mecca (as I belicTe ho is 
called), the nearest descendant of the Prophet, and the sncoes- 
sor to the Caliphate, in case the family of Othman becomes 
extinct Saltan Mahmond, on his accession to the throne, was 
the last descendant of Orehan, the fonnder of the Ottoman 
Dynasty, the throne being inherited only by the male heirs. 
He left two sons, whq are both living, Abdnl-Medjid baring 
departed from the practice of his predecessors, each of whom 
slew his brothers, in order to make his own sorerdgatyi 
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He bM one son, Mozad, who ta aboat ten jrean old, go tliat 
there are now three^ males of the fiimily of Orchan. In ease 
of their death, the Ooremor of Mecca would become Caliph, 
and the sorereignty wonld be established in his familj. Ho is 
a swarthy Arab, of about fifty, with a bold, fierce face. He 
wore a superb dress of green, the sacred color, and was fol- 
lowed hj his two sons, young men of twenty and twenty-two. 
As he adranced to the throne, and was about to kneel and kiss 
the Saltan's robe, the latter prercnted him, and asked politely 
after his health — ^the highest mark of respect in his power to 
show. Hie old Arab's face gleamed with such a sudden gush 
of pride and satisfaction, that no flash of lightning could hare 
iDamined it more Tiridly. 

The sacred writers, or transcribers of the Koran, dosed the 
procession, after which the Saltan rose' and entered the Serag* 
Uo. The crowd slowly dispersed, and in a few minutes the 
grand reports of the cannon on Seraglio Point announced the 
departure of the Sultan for his palace on the Boq>homs. The 
fBStiTal of Bairam was now fairly inaugurated, and all Stam- 
bo J was giTen up to festivity. There was no Turk so poor 
thai he did not in some sort share in the r^oidng. Our 
Fourth could Varedy show more flags, let off more big guns 
or send forth greater crowds of excursionists than tUs Moslesa 
hcHday 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

TBI 1I08QUS8 or CO K8TANTI VOPLB. 

N wa At OoMUBtlnop to Bt rn Mawp— n ChArMtor •f tht atr-^t 
•wintf A finnaii— Th« 8eragll»— Th« Ubnri^ThA Aneial 
IWMt to 81. SoplilA-MAgBUtetiiM of tlM lDtOTl«w4b« lUmBMi 
MMqMof BolUBAeliaMd— TlM 8Bl<miny-Orett OaBaafmlitM WMML Mmt^ 
teggflfcAFIftt-Tttrittth P wtre M Decay of tht Ottcaaa Hwwr. 

••Ii that indeed 8ophIa*i flir-fiUBcd done, 
Where lint the Faith wm led in triamph hona, 
Like iome hlffh bride, with hanner and bright •(gn. 
And melody, and flowen t** Aonir Di Tm. 

Ooair A«^aonJ^ JStmiaif^ Amgmd §» 1188. 

The length of my stay in Constantinople has enabled me to 
visit many interesting spots in its Tidnity, as well as to fami- 
liarize myself with the pecnliar features of the great capitaL 
I hare seen the beautiful Bosphorus from steamers and cal- 
qnes ; ridden up the ralley of Buynkdere, an4 through the 
chestnut woods of Belgrade ; bathed in the Blade Seai under 
the lee of the Symplegades, where the marble altar to ApoDo 
still inrites an oblation from passing mariners ; walked OTer 
the flowery meadows beddo the " Hearenly Waters of Asia f 
galloped around the ivy-grown walls where Dandolo and Maho- 
met II. conquered, and the last of the Palsologi fell ; and 
dreamed away many an afternoon-hour under the fnneresl 
cypresses of Per% and beside the Delphian tripod in t)ie Hip^ 
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, podrome. The historic interest of theso ipots is faouliar to 
•II, nor, with one exception, hnre their natoral beanties been 
exaggerated hj trarellers. This exception is the Tillage of 
Belgrade, over which Mary Montague went into raptures, and 
set the 'fashion for tourists erer since. I must confess to haring 
been wofnlly disappointed. The Tillage is a miserable cluster 
of rickety houses, on an open piece of barren land, surrounded 
by the forests^ or rather thickets^ which keep alire the springs 
. that supply Constantinople with water. We reached there 
with appetites sharpened by our mombg's ride, expecting to 
And at least a vender of kUah (bits of fried meat) in so 
itnowned a place ; but the only things to be had were raw salt 
mackerel, and bread which belonged to the primitiTC geological 
fonnation. 

The general features of Constantinople and the Bosphorus 
are so well known, that I am spared the dangerous task of 
painting scenes which hare been colored by abler pencils. Yon 
Hammer, Lamartine, Willis, Miss Pardee, Albert Smith, and 
thou, most inimitable Thackeray I hare made Pera and Scutari, 

' • * the Basaars and Baths, the Seraglio and the Golden Horn, as 

Cuniliar to our ears as ComhiU and Wall street Besides, 

i Cons t antinople is not the true Orient, which is to be found 

I rather in Cairo, in Aleppo, and brightest and most Tital, in 

^v Damascus. Here, we tread European sofl ; the Franks are 

Ihst crowding out the followers of the Prophet^ and Stambonl 

! Itseli; were its mosques and Seraglio remored, would dilfer little 

in outward appearance from a third-rate Italian town. The 

' Sultan Ufes in a palaee with a Grecian portico ; the pointed 

Saraeenie aith, the arabesque sculptures, the latticed balconies, 

gifo place to dusmgr issitatioos of Ptdladlo^ and oTery firs that 
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iweeps awA7 a reooUection of the palmy tiiiiet of OtUmmm 
Tole, iwecps it away forerer. 

But the Mosque— that blossom of Oriental architeetare^ 
with its crowning domes, like the inrerted bells of the lotos, 
and its reed-like minarets^ its fomitains and marble courts— cam 
only perish with the faith it typifies. I, f<v one, njjoice that, 
so long as the religion of Islam ensts (and yet» may its time 
be short I), no Christian model can shape its honses of wordiqp. 
The minaret mast still lift its airy tower for the mneszia ; the 
dome mnst rise like a gilded hearen abore the prayers of the 
Faithfal, with its starry lamps and emblazoned phrases ; the 
. fountain most continue to poor its waters of purification. A 
•reformation of the Moslem faith is impossible. When it begins ] 

to giTe way, the whole &bric must falL Its ceremonies, as 
well as its creed, rest entirely on the reception of Mahomet 
as the Piophet of God. Howerer the Turks may change in 
other respects, in all that concerns their religion they most 
continue the same. 

Until within a few years, a Tint to the mosques, especially 
the more sacred ones of St Sophia and Sultan Achmed, was 
attended with much difficult. Miss Pardee, according to her 
own account^ risked her life in order to see the interior of St 
Sophia, which she effected in t;he di^uise of a Turkish EffendL 
I accomplished the same thing, a few days since,* but without 
recourse to any such romantic expedient Mr. Brown/the 
interpreter of the Legation, procured a firman from the Orand 
Yizier, on behalf of the officers of the San Jacinto, and kindly 
inrited me, with sereral other American and English traTsDenl^ 
to join the par^. During the month of Bamaisn, no finnaas 
are giren, and as at this time there ars few traTeUtts ia Oon* 

16 
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ttantioople, we shoald otherwise faftTo been sabjected to a heavj 
expense. The cost of a firmsD, indading backsheesh to the 
priests and doorkeepers, is 100 piastres (aboat $38). 

We crossed the Oolden Horn in calqacs, iind first risitod the 
gardens and palaces on Seraglio Point. The Saltan at present 
resides in his snmmcr palace of Beshiktashe, on the Bosphoms, 
and only occopies the Serai Bomon, as it is ealledf daring the 
winter months. The Seraglio coTers the extremity of the 
promontoiy on whidi Constantinople is boilt, and is nearly 
three mfles in drcoit The acattered bondings erected by dif- 
ferent Saltans form in themsdTcs a small dty, whose domes 
and pointed turrets rise from amid grores of qq^ress and pine. 
The sea-wall is lined with kiosks, from whose cnshioned win^ 
dows there are the loveliest riews of the Eoropean and Asian 
shores. The newer portion of the palace, where the Saltan 
now receires the ambassadors of Cwdgn nations, shows the 
infloence of European taste in its plan and decorations. It is 
by no means remarkable for splendor, and soifers by contrast 
with many of the prirate houses in Damascus and Aleppo. 
The building is of wood, the walls ornamented with detestable 
frescoes by modem Greek artists, and except a smaQ but 
qdendid collection of arms, and some wonderful specimens of 
Arable chirography, there is nothing to interest the Tisitor. 

In ascendfaig to the andent Seraglio, which was founded by 
Mahomet IL, on the site of the palace of the Palnologi, we 
paned the Cduam of Theodosius, a plain Corinthian shaft, 
about tfty feet high. Hie Seraglio is now oocujrfed entirdy 
by the serrants and guards^ and the greater part of it shows a 
Mgbet aoMMBting ahnost to dilapidatioB. The Saracenie eor* 
lidon suiMDding its eoorts ai« supported by pillars of i 
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lit, gniiite, and poiphjry, the spoila of tlie Christiui a^teL 
We were allowed to walk aboat at leisure, and inspect the dif- 
ferent compartments, except tbo libraij, which onfoitiuiatdy 
was locked* This library was for a Ion; time sappooed to 
contain manj lost treasores of andeat literature — among other 
things, the missing books of Iatj — bat the recent researches of 
Logothctos, the Prince of Samos, prore that there is little of 
Talne among its manuscripts. Before the door hangs a wooden 
C^obe, which is supposed to be efBcacioiis in nentralisiiig the 
infioence of the EtU Eye. There are many andeat altars and 
firagments of pillars scattered aboat the conrts, and the Tarks 
haTC eren commenced making a collection of antiquities, wUdi, 
with the exception of two immense sarcophagi of red porphyry, 
contains nothing of ralae. They show, howcTer, one of the 
brazen heads of the Delphian tripod in the Hippodrome, which, 
they say, Mahomet the Conqueror struck off with a single blow 
of his sword, on entering Constantinople. 

The most interesting portion of the Seraglio is the andeat 
throne-room, now no longer used, but still guarded by a com- 
pany of white eunuchs. Tfie throne is an immense, heavy 
bedstead, the posts of which are thickly incrusted with rubies^ 
turquoises, emeralds, and sapphires. There is a funndrshaped 
chimney-pieoe in the room, a master-work of BeneTennto Cd- 
linL There, half a century ago, the foreign ambassadors 
were presented, after haying been bathed, fed, and dotbed with 
a rich mantle in the outer apartments. They were ushered 
into the imperial presence, supported by a Turkish official oa 
dther side, in oi;^^' ^^ ^1^7 n^ght show no signs of breaUag 
down under the load of awe and reference thqr were supposed 
to CnL In the outer Courts acQoining the SublisM Porter k 
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tlM Chapel of the Empress Irene, now conrerted into no 
nnnorjt whleh^ for its sise, is the most tastcfol nnd pictnTesque 
eoHection oC weapons I hare erer seen« It is especiaUy rich in 
Sarseenic armor, and eontains many superb casqnes of inlaid 
gold. In a large glass case in the chancel, one sees the keys 
of some thirty or forty 'cities, with the date of their captnre. 
It is not likely that another will erer be added to the list. 
. We now passed out through the Sublime Porte, and direct- 
ed oar steps to the famous Aya Sopkia — the temple dedicated 
by Justinian to the Divine Wisdom. The repairs made to the 
outer walls bj the Turks, and the addition of the four mina- 
rets, hare entirely changed the character of the building, witb- 
ont injuring its effect As a Christian Church, it must haTo 
been less imposing than b its present fonn. A priest met us at 
the entrance^ and after reading the firman with a Tcry discon- 
tented boe, informed us that we could not enter until the mid* 
day prayers were concluded. After taking off our shoes, how 
ever, we were allowed to ascend to the galleries, whence we 
looked down on the bowiog worshippers. Here the majesty 
of the renowned edifice, despoiled as it now is, bursts at once 
ipoa the eye. The wonderful flat dome, glittering with its 
golden mosaics^ and the sacred phrase from the Koran : G#i( 
w Of Ugki 0/ Of BrnviMM mmi Ikt Earik,'' swims in the air, 
«M hundred and eighty feet aboTe the marble paToment On 
the eastern and western sides, it rests on two half domes, 
which again rise from or rest upon a group of three small half> 
dooMS^ so that the entire roof of the mosque, unsupported by a* 
pillar, seema to haTo been dropped from abore on the wallsi 
lather than to hmf been bnilt up from them. Around the 
tMoe man upper and slower gallery, which alooi pieserfo 
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the pecoluurities of the Byzantine style. These gaUeriet 
■npported by the most precioos colomna which nadent art 
could afford : among them eight shafts of green marble, fnna 
the Temple of Diana, at Ephesns ; eight of porphyry, from the 
Temple of the Snn, at Baalbek ; besides Egyptian granite bom 
the shrines of Isis and Osiris, and Pentelican marble from the 
sanctuary of Palias Athena. Alioost the whole of the inte* 
nor has been coTcred with gilding, but time has softened its 
brilliancy, and the rich, snbdued gleam of the walls is in per» 
feet harmony with the Taried coloring of the ancient marbles. * 

Under the dome, four Christian seraphun, executed in 
mosaic, hare been allowed to remain, but the names of the four 
archangels of the Moslem faith are inscribed underneath. 
The bronae doors are still the same, the Turks haring taken 
great pains to obliterate the crosses with which they were 
adorned. Around the centre of the dome, as on that of Sul- 
tan Achmed, may be read, in golden letters, and in all the 
intricacy of Arabic penmanship, the beautiful Terse : — " God 
is the Light of the HeaTcns and the Earth. His wisdom is 
a light on the wall, in which burns a lamp covered with glass. 
The glass shines like a star, the lamp is lit with the <m1 of a 
blessed tree. No Eastern, no Western oil, it shines for who* 
erer wills.*^ After the prayers were orer, and we had descend- 
ed to the floor of the mosque, I spent the rest of my time 
under the dome, fascinated by its manrellons lightness and 
beauty. The worshippers present looked at us with curiosity,' 
but without iU'wQl ; and before we left, one of the priests came 
dyly with some^fragmento of the ancient gilded mosaic, wUA 
be was heathen enough to sell, and we to buy. 

From St Sophia we went to Sultan Achmed, wUdi bcm 
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the Hippodrome, aad is ooe of the stateliest piles of Oonsteati- 
Dople. It is^ATOwedly en imitation of 8t Sophia, and the 
Tnrks consider it a more wonderfol work, becanse the dome is 
seren feet higher. It has six minarets, exceeding in this 
respect all the mosqnes of Asia. The dome rests on fonr 
immense piUara, the bnik of which qnite o pp r ess es the light 
galleries mnning aronnd the walls. This, and the nniform 
white color of the interior, impairs the eilect which its bold 
style and imposing dimensions would otherwise produce. The 
outside Tiew, with the group of domes swelling grandly abore 
the rows of broad-armed sycamores, is mnch more satisfactoiy. 
In the tomb of Sultan Achmed, in one comer of the court, we 
saw his coffin, turban, sword, and Jewelled harness. I had 
Just been reading old Sandys' account of his tisit to Constan- 
tinople, in 1610, during this Sultan's reign, and could only 
think of him as Sandys represents him, in the title-page to his 
book, as a Cst man, with bloated cheeks, in a long gown and big 
turban, and the words underneath : — '' Aekmed^ rive T)framn»iJ* 
The other noted mosques of Constantinople are the Tern 
Djtmi, or Mosque of the Sultana Talide, on the shore of the 
Golden Horn, at the end of the bridge to OalaU ; that of 
Sultan Bi\|aaet ; of Mahomet II., the Conqueror, and of his 
son, Suleyman the Magnificent, whose superb mosque weD 

I ' deserres tUs title. I regret exceedingly that our time did not 

allow us to Tiew the interior, for outwardly it not only sur- 

. passes St Sophia, and aU other mosques in the dty, but is 

undoubtedly one of the purest spedmeas of Oriental aithiteetore 

I oztant It stands on a broad terrace^ on one of the se?ea hois 

of Stamboul, and its exquisitely proportioaed domes and mina- 

I nliskinoasif aystaliasdiathebtaeorthoair. Jtisatypo 
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of Oriental, as the PartbeDon is of Grecian, and the Oologiie 
Cathedral of Gothic art. As I saw it the other night, Ut hj 
the flames of a conflagratioD, standing out red and dear agatnst 
the darkness, I felt inclined to place it on a lerel with either 
of those renowned stmctnrcs. It is a product of the rich 
fancy of the East, splendidly ornate, and not without a high 
degree of symmetiy-^yot here the symmetiy is that of orna- 
ment alone, and not the pnre, absolute proportion of forms, 
which we find in Grecian Art. It requires a certain degree of 
enthusiasm — nay, a slight inebriation of the imaginatire faeol- " 
ties — in order to feel the sentiment of this Oriental Architee- 
ture. If I rightly express all that it says to me, I toudi the 
Terge of rapsody. The East, in almost all its aq)ect8, is ao 
essentially poetic, that a true picture of it must be poetic in 
spirit, if not in form. 

Constantinople has been terribly raraged by fires, no lesa 
than fifteen having occurred during the past two weeks. 
Almost erery night the sky has been reddened by burning 
houses, and the minarets of the seven hOIs lighted with aa 
illumination brighter than that of the Baifant All the space 
from the Hippodrome to the Sea of Marmora has been swept 
away ; the hird, honey, and oil magazines on the Golden Horn, 
with the bazaars adjoining ; several large blocks on the hiU of 
Gakta, with the College of the Dandng Dervishes ; a part of 
Scutari, and the College of the Howling Dervishes, all have | 

disappeared ; and to-day, the ruins of 8,700 houses, which were | 

destroyed last night, stand smoking in the Greek quarter, 
behind the aqueduct of Yalens. The entire amount of build- 
ings consumed in these two weeks is estimated at between /m 
mmimikauMMd! The fire on the hiU of Oalate threalaiied to 
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destroj a great part of the saburb of Pera. It came, sweep- 
ing orer the brow of the hill, towards mj hotel, turning' the 
tall cjprtsses in the borisl ground into shafts of angry flame, 
and eating away the crackling dwellings of hordes of hapless 
Torks. I was in bed, from a sadden attack of fever, bnt seeing 
the other guests packing np their eifects and preparing to 
leare, I was obliged to do the same ; and this, in my weak 
state, broogfat on such a perspiration that the ailment left me. 
The officers of the United States steamer San Jacinto, and 
the French frigate Ckarlmagne, came to the rescue with their 
men and fire«ngines, and the flames were finally quelled. The 
proceedings of the Americans, who cut holes in the roots and 
phiyed through them upon the fires within, were watched by 
the IWks with stupid amazement '' MishaUah T said a bt 
Bunbashi, as he stood sweltering in the heat ; *'The Franks 
are a wonderful people.'' 

To those initiated into the mysteries of Turkish poIiUcs, 
these fires are more than aoddeatal ; they hare a most wdghty 
significance. They indicate either a general discontent with 
the existing state of aflUrs, or else a powerful plot against the 
Sultan and his Minutry. Setting fire to houses is, in laet, the 
Turkish method of holding an ** indignation meeting,'' and from 
the rate with which they are increasing, the political crisis 
must be near at hand. The Sultan, with his usual kindness of 
hearty has sent large quantities of tents and other supplies to 
the guQtIess sufllerers ; but no amount of kindnesi can soften 
the rancor of these Tukish intrigues. Beschid Pash% the 
present rand Tisier, and the leader of the party of Progress, 
Is tho penon against whom tUs storm of opposltioa Is now 
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In wfiie of all efforts, the Ottoman Power if nfUlj mrntOBig 
away. Tbe life of the Orient ii nerreless and effete ; tho 
aatiTe etrength of the race has died ont^ and all attempts to 
rerascitate it hj the adq»tioa of European institntions prodnoa 
mere galTaaic spasms, which leare it more ezhansted than 
before. The rosy-colored accoonts we have had of Turkish 
Progress are for the most part mere ddnsions. The Saltan ia 
a well-meaning bot weak man, and tyrannical through his rtrj 
weakness. Had he strength enough to break throngh tho 
meshes of fislsehood and renality which are woren so dose 
aboat him, he might accomplish some solid good. Bat Tukith 
role, from his ministers down to the lowest ouK, is a monstrons 
system of deceit and cormption. These people hare not thio 
most remote conception of tho true aims of government ; they 
only seek to enrich themselves and their parasites, at tho 
expense of the people and tho national treasory. When wo 
add to this the conscript system, which is draining the pro- 
vinces of their best Moslem subjects, to the advantage of the 
Christians and Jews, and the blindness of the Bevenne Lawi^* 
which impose on domestic mannlactnres doable the dnty levied 
on foreign prodncts, it will easily be foreseen that the neict 
half-century, or less, will completely drain tho Turkish Empiro 
of its last lingering energies. 

Already, in effect, Turkey exists only through the jealousy 
of tho European nations. The treaty of Unkiariskelessi, in 
1883, threw her into the hands of Busria^ although the inflo- 
enco of England has of lato years rtigned almost exclusively 
in her councils. These are the two powers who are lowering 
at each other with sleepless eyes, in the Dardanelles and tho 
Bosphorus. The people, and most probably the govemmeaty * 
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is itrongly piepoteaMd in &Tor of the Eogliah ; bat the Bns- 
riaa Betr hti a hujj paw^ and when ho pnti ft into the iealo, 
•U other wdghtt Uck tho beam. It will be a long and warj 
etngglei and no man can prophe^ the rtsolt. Hie Torks are 
a people oifj to gotem, were eren the imperfect lawi, now in 
existence^ &irij administered. Thqr would thriye and improTO 
nnder a better state of thtags ; bat I cannot aroid the oonvio- 
tion that*the Ngenentioa of the East win iie?er te elbeted at 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

rABIWILL TO TBI OBIIITT — MALTA, 

iMbutftftlwi— ruviraB to IIm OrleBt-LMTtnff ConilMttuph A WrMl»-lkt 
d i mnw B oi ri o Bonu f -%mjnm R«YtoHcd— TIm Onetea Mw Ttyigt to 
-Ptto«t to » U Titotto^TlK Maltm T lwCM«ato-^l«Ufcr»8Hy. 

** r^revell, ye momtohM, 

B/ glory crowned ; 
Te Mcred fbnotoina 

Of Oods rcDowDed ; 
Te vooda and hif hUndta 

Where heroes dwell ; 
Te MM end isleode, 

Fuewell I FeieweUr* ft u i — w^ BiMiu 

At last, behold me fairly embarked for Christian Europe, to 
which I bade adiea in October last, eager for the onknowa 
wonders of the Orient Since then, nearly ten months haTs 
passed away, and those wonders are now familiar as ereiy-day 
experiences. I set oat, determined to be satisfied with no 
ilight taste of Eastern life, bnt to drain to the bottom its 
beaker of mingled sunshine and sleep. All this has been 
accomplished ; and if I have not wandered so far, nor enriched 
myself with snch Taried knowledge of the relics of ancient 
history, as I might hare purposed or wished, I have at least ^ 
learned, to know the Turk and the Arab, been soothed by the 
patience inqplred by their fatalism, and wanned by the gorg»> 
OQS gleams of fanqr that ani^iate their poetry and rdigkML 
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Tlietd ten months of mj life form an qNiode which leemi to 
belong to a aepArate existence.. Jnst refined enough to be 
poetiCp nad jnst barbaric enough to be freed from all conTcn* 
tkmal fettert, it is as grateful to brain and soul, as an Eastern 
.bath to the body. While I look forward, not without pleasure, 
to the luxuries and couTcniences of Europe, I relinquish with a 
dgh the refreshing indolence of Asia. 

We have passed between the Castles of the two Continents, 
guarding the mouth of the Dardanelles, and are now entering 
the Grecian Sea. To-morrow, we shall touch, for a few 
hours, at Smyrna, and then turn westward, on the track of 
Ulyises and St Paul Farewell, then, periiaps fororer, to the 
bright Orient 1 Farewell to the gay gardens, the spicy bazaars, 
to the plash of fountains and the gleam of golden*tipped mina- 
rets ! Farewell to the perfect moms, the balmy twilights, the 
still heat of the blue noons, the splendor of moon and stars I 
Farewdl to the glare of the white crags, the tawny wastes of 
dead sand, the valleys of oleander, the hills of myrtle and 
spices I Farewell to the bath, agent of purity and peace, and 
parent of delicious dreams— to the shebook, whose fragrant 
fumes are breathed from the lips of patience and contentment 
—to the narghileh, crowned with that blessed plant which 
grows in the gardens of Shira^ while a fountain more delight- 
ful than those of Sama r cand bubbles in its crystal bosom I 
Farewell to the red cap and slippert, to the big turban, the 
flowing trousers, and the gaudy shawl->to squatting ou broad 
diran^ to sipping black colTee in aoom cups, to grave bees and 
\saUMmMhm$, and tooching of the lips and forehead! FAro* 
well to the evening meal in the tent door, to the couch ou the 
frfaid^ earth, to the yeDs of the maleteen,to the deliberato 
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nmrclies of the plodding bone, and the endlces rodnng of tlie 
dromedftTf that knoweth his master! FareweD, ftnaOj, to 
aiuioyaiice without aoger, delay without Texatioo, indoleaca 
without mmni, endurance without fatigue, appetite witiKWt 
intemperance, eigojment without pall 1 

U TiUTTA, Maim, Atertey, ^iVMl U, U9I. 

M7 last view of Stamboul was that of the mosques of St. 
Sophia and Sultan Achmcd, shining faintly in the moonlight^ 
as we steamed down the Sea of Marmora. The Cain left at 
nine o'clock, freighted with the news of Beschid Pasha's 
deposition, and there were no signs of conflagration in all the 
long miles of the dtj that lay behind us. So we qieculated 
DO more on the exciting tojHCS of the day, but went bdow and 
took a rapor bath in our berths,; for I need not assure 70a 
that the nights on the Mediterranean at this season are any- 
thing but chilly. And here I must note the fact, that the 
French 'steamers, while dearer than the Austrian, are mora 
cramped in their accommodations, and filled with a set of most 
undTil serrants. The table is good, and this is the only thing 
to be commended. In all other respects, I jnrefer the Uojd 
Tesseb. 

Early next morning, we passed the promontory of OyBCus, 
and the Island of Marmora, the marble quarries of which give 
name to the sea. As we were approaching the entrance to the 
Dardanelles, we noticed an Austrian brig drifting in the cu^ 
rent, the whiif of her flag indicating distress. Her rudder was 
entirely gone, and she was floating helplessly towards the Thra* 
dan coast A boat was immediately lowered and a hawser 
carried to her bows, Iqr which we towed her a short distaaee ; 
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bat oar atetm engiae did BOt like thk drodgery, and snapped 
the rope repeatedly, so that at last we were obliged to leare 
her to her fate. The lift we gave, howerer, had its effect^ and 
bj dexterous manoovering with th^ sails, the esptain brought 
her safely into the harbor of Oallipoli, where she dropped 
anchor beside OS. 

Beyond Oalllpoli, the Dardanelles contract, and the opposing 
continents rise into lofty and barren hills. In point of natural 
beauty, this strait is greatly inferior to the Bo8ph<^us. It 
lacks the streams and wooded roUeys which open upon the 
litter. The country is but partially cnltiTated, except around 
the town of Dardanelles, near the month of the strait. The 
site of the bridge of Xerxes is easily recognized, the conformo* 
tiqpi of the different shores seconding the decision of anti- 
qnarians. Here, too, are Bestos and Abydos, of passionate 
and poetic memory. But as the sun dipped towards the sca^ 
we passed out of the narrow gateway. On our left lay the 
plain of Troy, backed by the blue range of Mount Ida. The 
tamulns of Patrodus crowned a low blnff looking on the sea. 
On the right appeared the long, irregular island df Imbros, 
and the peaks of misty Bamothrace orer and beyond it Teno* 
dos was before us. The red flush of sunset tinged the grand 
Hoflserie landscape, and lingered and lingered on the summit 
oflda, as if loth to depart I paced the deek untO long after 
It was too dark to distinguish it any more. 

The* next Bwrnfaig we dropped anchor ia the harbor of 
Smyrna, where we rsBmined Are hours. I engaged a donkey, 
oad rode ont to the Caravan Bridge, where the Greek drirer 
and I smoked aargUlehs and drank ooBm ia the shade of the 
looBtnsledmj imptasioos with those ofsBjflfal 
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Tisit to Smyrna last October— my fint glimpse of Oriental 
groand. Then, every dog barked at me, and all the horde of 
human creatures who prey upon innocent trayellers ran at my 
heeto, but now, with ihy brown face and Turkish aq)ect of 
grafe indifference, I was suffered to pass as quietly as mjr 
donkey-driTcr himself. Nor did the latter, nor the readjr 
cafidjif who filled our pipes on the banks of the Meles, attenqpt 
to overcharge me — a sure sign that the Orient had left its seal 
on my face. Returning through the dty, the same mishiqp 
befd me which trayellers usually experience on their first 
arrif aL My donkey, while dashing at full speed through a 
crowd of Smymiotes in their Sunday dresses, slipped up in a 
little pool of black mud, and came down with a crash. I flew 
OTer his head and alighted firmly on my feet, but the spmoo 
young Greeks, whose snowy fustanelles were terribly be^Ntt* 
tered, came off much worse. The donkey shied back, leyelled 
his ears and twisted his head on one side, awaiting a beating; 
but his bleeding legs saved him. 

We left at two o'clock, touched at Sdo in the evening, and 
the next ifioming at sunrise lay-to in the harbor of Syra. The 
Plr»us was only twelto hours distant ; but after my visitatioa 
of fever in Constantbq»le, I feared to encounter the pestQen- 
tial summer heats of Athens. Besides, I had reasons for 
hastenii^ with all speed to Italy and Germany. At tea 
Vdock we weighed anchor* again and steered southwaida, 
between the groups of the Oydades, nnder a doudless sky and 
over a sea of the brightest blue. The days were endurable under 
the canvas awning of our quarterdeck, but the nights iiPour 
berths were sweatbaths, which left us so limp and exhausted 
that we were almost fit to vaaidi, like ghosts; at daybceak * 
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Our last glimpM of the Morea — Cape Matapan — faded away 
b the moonlight, and for two dayi we travelled weitirard orer 
the homing sea. On the erening of the 11th, the long, low 
outline of Malta rose gradually agidnst^he last flash of sanset, 
and in two hoars thereafter, we came to anchor in Qnarantine 
Harbor. The qnarantine for trayellers retaming firom the 
East, which formerly Taried from fourteen to twenty-one days, 
is now ledooed to one day for those arriTing from Greece or 
Turkey, and three days for those from Egypt and Syria. In 
our case, it was reduced to sixteen hours, by an official 
courtesy • I had intended proceeding directly to Naples; but by 
the contemptible trickery of the agents of the French steamers 
— ^ long history, which it is nnnecessay to recapitulate— am left 
here to wait ten days for another steamer. It is enough tosay 
that there are six other traTeUers at the same hotel, some 
coming tma Constantinople, and some from Alexandria, in the 
predicament Because a nngle ticket to Najdes costs 
thirty or forty francs less than by dividing the trip 
into two parts, the agents in those cities refuse to give tickets 
further than Ualta to those who are not keen enough to see 
through the deception. I made ereiy effort to obtain a second 
ticket in tioM to leave bj the branch steamer for Italy, but in 
vain. 

LaTaletta is,to my eyes, the most beautiful small dtyin the 
world. It is ajewel of a place; nota street but is fun of pictu- 
resque efects, and all the look-outs, which you catch at eveiy 
tarn, let your eyes resteither iq^ one of the beautiful harbora 
oaeadi side, or the distant horirai of the sea, Tlie streets are 
io deaa that joa flight eat. your dinner off the paveaseat ; the 
wkila baleosies and eonriees ofthehoussLall deaaly outlatho 
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soft Maltese stone, stand ont in intense relief against tlie aky; 
and from the manifold reflections and counter reflections^ tbe 
shadows (whcro there are any) become a sort of milder U^ht. 
The steep sides of the promontory, on which the dtj is btulty 
are turned into staircases, and it is an inezlianstible pastime to 
watch the groaps, composed of all nations who inhabit tike 
shores of the Mediterranean, ascending and descending. The 
Aubergcs of the old Knights, the Palace of the Grand Master, 
the Church of St. John, and other relics of past time, but more 
especially the fortifications, invest the place with a romantic 
interest, and I suspect that, after Yentce and Granada, there 
are few cities where the Middle Ages have left more impressire 
traces of their history. 

The Maltese are contented, and appear to thrive under the 
English administration. They are a peculiar people, reminding 
me of the Arab even more than the Italian, while a certain 
rudeness in theur build and motions suggests their Punic ancet- 
try. Their language is a curious compound of Arabic and 
Italian, the former being the basis. I 'find that I can under- 
stand more than half that is said, the Arabic terminations being 
applied to Italian words. I belicTe it has nerer been success- 
fully reduced to writing, and the restoration of pure Arabic 
has been proposed, with much reason, as preferable to an at- 
tempt to improve or refine it. Italian is the language used in 
the courts of justice and polite society, and is spoken here with 
much more purity than either in Naples or Sicily. 

The heat has been so great since I landed that I hare not ' 
ventured outside of the city, except last evemng to an ama- 
teur theatre, got up I7 the non-commissioned olBcen and prir . 
rates in the garrison. The performances were quite tolerabk 
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except a lofe^idc yoong damsel who spoke with a rough maseo- 
line Toice» and made loDg strides across the stage when she rushed 
iatoherlorer^sarms. lamat alosstoaccoantfor theexhaost- 
ing character of the heat The thermometer shows 00^ by day, 
aad 80* to 85* bj night— a moch lower temperatnre than I 
hare foond qnite comfortable in Africa and Syria. In the 
Desert 100* in the shade is rather bracing than otherwise ; 
here, 90* renders all exercise, more severe than smoking a pipe, 
imposable. Eren in a state of complete inertia, a shirt-collar 
win fall starehless in itre minntes. 

Rather than waste eight more days in this glimmering half- 
existence, I hare taken passage in a Maltese iperonara, which 
tails tUtf erenfaig for Catania, hi SicOy, where the grand festi- 
Tal of Bt Agatha^ which takes place once in a hundred years, 
win be celebrated next week. Ihe trip promises a new expo* 
rienoe,aad I shattget ataste, slight thoogh it be, of the golden 
THnacria of the andents. Peihaps, after all, this delay which 
iOYexea me (bear hi mbd, I am no longer hi the Orient I) mtfy 
be meant soMy fcr my good. At leasts Mr. Wbithrop, onr 
OoDsd hsfs^ who has been exeeedu^y kind and coorteoQS to me, 
thinks il a ran good ftirtaao that I shatt see the (ktaniaa 
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I WKMT on board fhttperanara io tha htrbor of La YaklU At 
the appobted boor (5 p. ic), and foond tbe remaiDiof •izlMB 
passengen already embarked* The eaptaio made bii appear- 
aooe an boor later, witb our bill of bealtb and panporta^ aad 
ae tbe eon went down bebind tbe brown bills of the idaad, wa 
passed the wsTe-wom rocks of the proinootor7» diridiag Ih* 
two harbors, and slowly mored off towards Sicay. 

Tbe Maltese jperMor* resembles tbe aadent Roman gallqr 
more than any modem craft It has tha same Mgh, eanad 
poop and stem, the same short masts and broad, sqaare saOa 
Iha ball is too broad Cor speed, bat this adds to the ascBl^ 
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of tht Tenel in a gsle. With a lUr wind, it nurdy makes mora 
tliaa eight loiote an himr, and in a calm, the sailon (if not too 
lasj) propel it forward with six long oan. The hnll is painted 
in a ftncifal style, generally bine, rad, graen and white, with 
bright rad masta. The bulwarks ara low, and the deck of snch 
a oonTezity that it is quite impossible to walk it hi a heaTj sea. 
Bndi was the vessel to which I found mTself consigned. It was 
not mora than fiftj feet long, and of less capacity than a Nile 
dakM^fik Thera was a sort of deck cabhi, or crib, with two 
berths, but most of the passengers slepi hi the hdd. For a 
passage to Catania I was obliged to pay forty francs, the 
owner swearing that this was the regular price ; but, as I 
afterwards disoorered, the Maltese only paid thirty-eiz francs 
for the whole trip. However, the Oaptafai tried to make up 
the money's worth hi driUties, and was incessant in his atten- 
tions to ** your Lorddiips,'* u be styled myself and my com- 
panion, Cssar di Cagndai a young Milanese. 

The Maltese wera tailors and derks, who wera taking a 
holiday trip to witnen the great fesUfal of St. Agatha. With 
two exceptions, they wera a wild and sensdess, though good- 
natured set, and in spite of se»sicknen, which ezerdsed them 
terribly fbr tho first two days, kept up a constant Jabber in 
thdr bastard Arabic from morning tiD n^ht As is usual in 
mA a cooqNuiy, one of them was obliged to serve as a butt for 
the rest, and ''Maestro Paolo^'* as they tenned him, wora such 
a proAmndly serious fiMs all the while, from his sea^kness, 
that tlie fun never came to an end. As th^ wen going to a 
fdiglons fatival, some of them had biought thdr hraviarieo 
ak^ wUh them ; but I am obUged to testily that^ after the 
im day, pnjen wera totally fagotten. The sathn^ bow- 
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6Ter, wore lineiwbags, printed with a figure of the ^•^'^»*~^ 
eroond their necks. 

The lea wm father rongh, bat Cnsar and I fortified o«r 
Btomacha with a bottle <rf English ale, and aa it waa dark bj 
thi8 time, sooght oar rating-places for the night As we had 
paid doable, plaett were assared as in the coop on dedL, b«t 
beds were not indaded in the bargain. The Maltese, who had 
bronght mattresses and spread a large PhaUnsterian bed ia 
the hold, fared mnch better. I took one of my carpet bags 
for a pillow and lay down on the planks, where I soooeeded ia 
getting a little sleep between the groans of the hdpless land- 
labbers. We had the ponaUe, or west-wind, all sJght^ bat Iha 
speronara moTed slnggishly, and in the morning it diaaged to 
the greeo-ieoanitf or north-east No land was in sight ; bvi 
towards noon, the sky became dearer, and we saw the soothcm 
coast of Sidly— a bold monntain-shore, loombg phaatoofrVka 
in the distance. Cape Passaro was to the east, and the lesi of 
the day was spent in beating np to it At sonset^ we wera 
near enoagh to see the Tillages and diTe^^ves of the beaoti- 
f al shore, and, far behind the nearer monntains, ninety sdei 
distant^ the solitary cone of Etna. 

The second night passed like the firsti except that ow 
bmised Umbs were rather more sensitire to the teztore of Iha 
planks. We crawled oat of oar coop at dawn, ejqieeUag to 
behold Catania in the distance ; bat there was Cape Psssaro 
still storing OS in the lace. The Maltese were patient^ and w% 
did not complain, thoagh Cmsar and I began to make nice cal- 
calations as to the probable daratioa of oar two odd fewk 
and three loares of bread. The promontory of Byraeose waa 
bare^ Tisible ftrty miles ahead ; bat the wind was ( 
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and so anotber daj passed in bsatlDg np tlie eastern eoast 
At dnskp we orertook another spercMiara which b'vd left Malta 
two hoars before ns^ and this was quite a trinmph to our cap- 
tain. AU the oars were shipped^ the saQors and some of the 
more coorageons passengers took hold, and we shot ahead, 
scndduig rapidlj along the dark shores, to the sonnd of the 
wild Maltese songs. At length, the promontory was gained, 
and the restless cnrrenti rolling down firom Scylla and Chaiyb* 
dis^ tossed oor little bark from ware to wate with a reckless- 
ness that would haTO made any one nerrons but an old sailor 
likemTsdC 

** To4iorrow morning,'' said the Captain, *' we shall sail into 
Catania f bat after a third night on the planks, which were 
now a little softer, we rose to lind oarsdres abreast of Sjra- 
cose, with Etna as distant as eter. The wind was lights and 
what little we made by tacking was swept away by the cor- 
rent, so that, after wasting the whole forenoon, we kept a 
straight coarse across the moath of the channel, and at sunset 
saw the Calabrian Mountains. This more only lost us more 
ground, u it happened. Cesar and I moumfally and silently 
consumed our last fragment of beef, with the remaining dry 
crusts of bread, and then aat down doggedly to smoke and see 
whether the cq>tain would discoTer our iituatioa. But no ; 
while we were supplied, the whole Tessd wu at our LordshipsP 
oommand, and now that we were destitute, he took care to 
make no rash oAers. Cmsar, at kst^ with an fanperial dignity 
hecnming his name, commanded dinner. It came^ aad the pork 
aad maooaroul, moistened with red BiGiliaa wine^ gave us 
palisoee Ibr another day. 

Ika fcurth momIi« dawned, aad— Oieat Vepluae ba 
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praised I— we were octnallj within the Golf of Catania. Etaa 
loomed np in all hiB snblime bnlk, nnobacnred by doad or wiat^ 
while a dendcr jet of smoke, rising from his crater, was dowly 
curling its wreaths in the dear air, as if happy to reoetTO tba 
first beam of the snn. The towers of STracose, which had 
mocked us all the preceding day, were no longer TisiUa ; the 
land-locked little port of Angnsta lay behind ns ; and, as the 
wind continncd fayorable, ere long we saw a faint white mark 
at the foot of the mountain. This was Catania. The shocei 
of the bay were enlirened with olire-groTes and the gleam of 
the Tillages, while here and there a single palm dreamed of its 
brothers across the sea. Etna, of coarse, had the monarch's 
place in the landscape, bnt even his large, magnificent ontlines 
coold not nsorp all my feeling. The purple peaks to the west- 
ward and farther inland, had a beauty of their own, and in the 
gentle curves with which they leaned towards each other, there 
was a promise of the flowery meadows of Enna. The smooth 
blue water was speckled with fishing-boats. We hailed ob% 
inquiring when the/ef/a was to commence ; but, mistaking our 
question, they answered : " Anchoyies." Thereupon, a wag- 
gish Maltese informed them that Maestro Pado thanked them 
heartily. All the other boats were hailed in the name of 
Maestro Paolo, who, haying recorered from his seursickBea, 
took his bantering gobd-humoredly. 

Catania presented a loyely picture, as we drew near the 
harbw. Planted at the yery foot of Etna, it has a backgrooad 
such as neither Naples nor Genoa can boast. The hills next 
the sea are coyered with gardens and orchards, sprinkled with 
little Tillages and the country palaces of the nobles— e ridi, 
cultured landscape, which gradually merges into the forests of 
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Oftk and cbestniit that girdle the waitt of the great Tolcano. 
Bat all the wealth of Boathem T^getation cannot hide the 
footsteps of that Rain, which from time to time risits the soil. 
Half-way up, the moantain-side is dotted with cones of ashes and 
cinders, some corcred with the scanty Bhmbbery which centuries 
haTe called forth, some barren and recent ; while two daric, 
winding streams of sterile lava descend to the rerj shore, 
where thejr stand congealed in ragged needles and pyramids. 
Part of one of these black floods has swept the town, and, 
tofflbiing into the sea, walls one side of the port. 

We glided slowly past the mole, and dropped anchor a few 
yards from the shore. There was a sort of open promenade 
planted with trees, in front of ns, sarronnded with high white 
hooses, abore which rose the dome of the Cathedral and the 
S|Hres of other chnrches. The magnificent palace of Prince 
Biscari was on oar rights and at its foot the Customs and 
Bevenne offices. Erery roof, portico, and window was lined 
with lamps, a trinmphal arch spanned the street before the 
palace, and the landing-place at the offices was festooned with 
crimson and white drapery, spangled with gold. While we 
were waiting permission to land, a scene presented itself which 
recalled the pagan days of Sicily to my mind A procession 
came in sight from under the trees, and passed along the shore. 
In the centre was borne a stately shrine, hung with garhinds, 
and cootainbg an image of 8t Agatha. The sound of flutes 
and cymbals accompanied it, and a band of children, bearing 
orange and pahn branches, danced riotoosly before. Had the 
IflMge been Pan instead of Sk Agatha, the ceremonies would 
hate been quite as appropriate. 

The speronara's boat at last took us to the gorgeous laadinf- 
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place, where we were carefully coanied by a bt SieOiaii oSdal, 
and declared free from qaarantine. We were tben caDed ialo 
the Passport OflSce, where the Maltese nnderwent a learcbiog 
exammatioii. One of the officen sat with the Black Book, or 
list of suspected persons of all nations, open before him, aad 
looked tof each name as it was called oat Another acaaaed 
the faces of the frightened tailors, as if comparing them witk 
certain rerolationary Tisages m his mind. Terrible was tibo 
keen, detectire glance of his eye, and it went straight throagk 
the poor Maltese, who Tanuhed with great rapidity when they 
were declared free to enter the dty. At kst^ they all pamed 
the ordeal, bat Cesar and I remained, looking in at the door. 
" There are still these two Frenchmen,'' said the captain. ** I 
am no Frenchman,'' I protested; ''I am an American.* "Aad 
I,'' said Caesar, '' am an Austrian snbjeck'' Theieapoa ww 
receired a polite inritation to enter ; tha terrible glaaee softened 
into a benign, respectful smile ; he of the Blade Book raa 
lightly orer the Cs and Ts, and said, with a oonrteona indioft* 
tion : "There is nothing against the signorL'' I fdt qnita 
relicTcd by this ; for, in the Mediterranean, one is aeter aafc 
from spies, and no person is too insignificant to escape the ba% 
if once suspected. 

Calabria was filled to oTerflowing with strangers from aD 
parts of the Two SicQies, and we had some dittealty la fiad!^ 
▼ery bad and dear lodgings. It was the fint day of the/a<< 
and the streets were filled with peasants^ the me» ia black 
Tdret Jackets and breedies, with stockiitgs, and long while €0i> 
ton ci^ haagiog oa the shoulders, and the woowa with gaj 
silkdiawls on Udr heads, after the maaaer of the Meiieaa 
rskBHk la all the publio sqaaras, the market sesaa k 
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nieDo WM tcted to the life. The SicOian dialect if banh and 
barbarooBp and the original Italian ia lo diagaised bj the admix- 
ture of Arabic, 8paniah» Frenchp and Greek words, that ercL 
mj imperial friend, who waa a bom Italian, had great diiBcnltj 
in anderetanding the people. 

I porchased a goide to the festa, which, among other thinga, 
contained a biographj of St Agatha. It ia a beantifol ipeci- 
mea of pioos writing, and I regret that I hare not space to 
translate the whole of it Agatha was a beantifol Catanian 
Tirgin, who secretlj embraced Christianity daring the reign of 
Kero. Catania wu then goremed hj a prator named Qoin- 
tianna, who, becoming enamored of Agatha, nsed the most 
bmtal means to compel her to snbmit to his desires, bnt with- 
ont effect At last, driTen to the cmelesi extremes, he cnt off 
her breasts, and threw her into i^ison. Bnt at midnight, 8t 
Peter, accompanied by an angel, appeared to her, restored the , 
mahned parts^ and left her more beantifol than erer. Qoin- 
tianns then ordered a furnace to be heated, and cast her 
therein. A terrible earthquake shook the city ; the son wu 
edipsed ; the sea rolled backwards, and left its bottom dry ; 
the pnstor's palace fell in mins, and he, panned by the ren- 
geaaoe of the popnlace, Hed till he reached the rirer Simeto, 
where he waa drowned in attempting to cross. *^11ie thonders 
of the Tengeaace of God,"* says the biogrH>by, ''stmck him 
down into the profoondest HeDr* This waa in the year 

ua. 

The bodj was carried to Constantinople ia 1040, "* althoogh 
the Oataaiaaa wept iocessaatiy at their loas^ bnt b 1186, two 
rnmk kai^ls^ naoMd Oilisbert and OoseUn, were oMred by 
to restore U to Ua aatire low^ whisk tbsy 
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aocomplished, " and tho eyes of the CaUniau agAia 
with J07.'' The miracles effected by the saint are nimibeffki^ 
and her power is especially efficacious in prerenting earths 
quakes and emptions of Mount Etna. NererthelesSy Cataaia 
has suffered more from these causes than any other towa ia 
Sicily. But I would that all saints had as good a dain to 
canonization as St Agatha. The honors of sneh a festiTsl an 
this are not out of place, when paid to such youth, bea«^, 
and "hearenly chastity,'' as she Rifles. 

The guide, which I hare already consulted, giTes a fUl 
account of the festa, in adrance, with a descriptioa of Cataaia. 
The author says : ** If thy heart is not inspired by gaaag oa 
this lorely city, it is a fatal sign — ^thon wert not bora to fbel 
the sweet impulses of the Beautiful I** Then, ia aaaooadaf 
the illuminations and pyrotechnic displays, he ezdains : ** Oh^ 
the amazing spectacle I Oh, how h^py art thou, that thorn 
beholdest it I What pyramids of lamps I What myriads of 
rockets I What wonderful temples of flame I The Mouatah 
himself is astonished at such a display.'* And truly, exeqii 
the illumination of the Golden Horn on the Xight of Predea> 
tination, I hare seen nothing equal to the spectacle praseaied 
by Catania, during the put three nights. The dty, which haa 
been built up from her ruins more stately than efer, was ia % 
bhise of lights-all her domes, towers, and the loqg lines of her 
beauUfnl paUuxs refealed in the Taiying red and goidea flaaea 
of. a hundred thousand lamps and torches. Pyramids of tr% 
transparencies, and illuminated triumphal aithes BDad the (bar 
principal streets, and the fountain in the Cathedral aqaar% 
gleamed like a Jet of molten ailTer, spinning up bom oaa of tha 
pores of Btaa. Atlmio^dock,agor|eoa8display4 
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dosed the day's festirities, bat the Itmps remtined bandng 
nearly all night 

On the second night, the grand Procession of the Veil took 
place. .1 witnessed this imposing spectacle from the balcony 
of Prince Oessina's palace. Long lines of waxen torches led 
the way, followed by a military band, and then a company of 
the highest prelates, in their most brilliant costomeSp snrroond- 
ittg the Bishop, who walked under a canopy of silk and gold, 
bearing the miracnloos tcQ of St Agatha. I was blessed with 
% distant new of it, bat eoold see no traces of the rosy hae 
left vpon it by the flames of the Sainf s martyrdom. Behind 
the priests came the InUmiaiU of Sicily, Oen. Fihingieri, the 
same who, three years ago, gare. up Catania to sack and 
daqghter. He was followed by the Senate of the City, who 
hate Jost had the cringbg cowardice to offer him a ball on 
next Sunday night If erer a man deeenred the Tengeance of 
an outraged people, it is this Filangieri, who was first a Ubcral, 
when the cause promised success, and then made himself the 
scourge of the rilest of kings. As he passed me last night in 
Us carriage of State, while the musio pealed in rich r^oidng 
strains, thai solemn chant with which the mouks break upon 
the rs?eDei% in *'Lncreda Borgia,* came into my mbd : 



•«Ugiqiadelpf«lhai 
•BunftuBopasngler'— ^ 

[the f^cUa^ of the profane is a transitory mist] I heard, 
under the din of aU these festtfities, the Toioe of that Betribu- 
tiou which eten now lies in wait, and will not lo^ he delayed. 
Tonight SIgnor Scato^ the Amerieaa ▼ice<taMul, took im 
la the palaee of Priaoe Bisoari, omiookiog the harbor, in 
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order to behold the grand display of iSreworiu from the end of 
the mole. The showers of rockets and colored stars, mud thm 
temples of blae and silrer fire, were repeated in the dark, quiet 
bosom of the sea, producing the most dazzling and startling 
effects. There was a large nnmber of the Catanese nobility 
present, and among them a Marchesa Gioreni, the desceudsuit 
of the bloody house of Anjon. Prince Biscari is a beiH^Bi, 
courtly old man, and greatly esteemed here. His son is mt 
present in exile, on account of the part he took in the late 
rcTolntion. During the sack of the city nnder Filangieri, the 
palace was plundered of property to the amount of ten tboo- 
sand dollars. The museum of Greek and Roman aatiqaitiee 
attached to it, and which the house of Biscari has been collect* 
iug for many years, is probably the finest in SicQy. The state 
apartments were thrown open this erening, and when I left^ an 
hour ago, the greater portion of the guests were gcring through ^ . 

mazy quadrilles on the mosaic parements. I 

Among the antiquities <rf Catania which I hare Tisited, are 
the Amphitheatre, capable of holding 15,000 persons, the old 
Greek Theatre, the same in which Alcibiades made his noted 
harangue to the Catanians, the Odeon, and the ancient Baths. 
The theatre, which is in tolerable preserration, is built of laya, 
like many of the modem edifices in the dty^ The Baths 
prored to me, what I had supposed, that the Oriental Bath of 
the present day is identical with that of the Andents. Whj 
so admirable an institution has nerer been introdooed into 
Europe (except in tiie Bains Ckinm of Paris) is more than I 
can tell From the parement of these baths, which is nearly 
twenty feet below tiie surface of the earth, the lara of Uter 
eruptions has burst up, in places, in hard black Jets. Themoit 
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* wonderful token of that flood which whelmed Catania two 
hundred jeart ago, ie to be seen at the Grand Benedictine 
Conrent of San Nicola, in the npper part of the city. Here 
the itream of lara difides itself jnst before the Conrent, and 
flows past on both sides, tearing the bailding and gardens 
nntOQched. The marUe courts, the fountains, the splendid 
galleries, and the gardens of richest southern bloom and fra- 
grance^ stand like an epicurean island in the midst of the terri- 
ble stony wares, whose edges bristio with the thorny aloe and 
caetns. The monks of San Nicola are all chosen from the 
SicQiaa nobOity, and lire a comfortable life of luxury and rice. 
'Each one has his own carriage, horses, and serrants, and each 
his prifate chambers outside of the convent walls and his kept 
eoncubines. These facts are known and acknowledged by the 
Cstanlans, to whom they are a lasting scandal 

It is past midnight, and I must dose. Cesar started this 
afternoon, alone, for the ascent of Etna. I would hare aooom- 
paaied him, but my only chance of reaching Messina in time 
for the next steamer to Naples is the diligence which leares 
here lo-morrow. The mountain has been oorered with clouds 
Ibr the last two days^ and I hare had no riew at all compara* 
ble to that of the morning of my arriraL To-morrow the 
grand p toeesiio n of the Body of St Agatha takes place, but 
I am quite satisfled with three days of proeessioos and horse 
rMes, and three nights of illnminationa. 

^ I leavu in the morning, with a Sicilian pussport^ my own 

^ avnOisff im mkU^, after landing. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

THI IBUrTIOM OP MOUNT BTNA. 

At MooDtala ThxcatCD»— Tte Mfss Ineaaae— W« Uvft OifMii-Oa>ia 
«lMlAV»-CtDa Ubon— Id B«tl*-T&« Qimm vT lla»-Tkt Hiiwlw fl^alli 
Truofflmnfcf rormiiliintfllnTfimrrilnr iriiTdmmtliliifilnMimHlrtii iiiltrt . 
at Mmim Una to Obteand— Dfpartar*. 

-tha ■hattand stda 
or thandartaff JStaa, wboM eomMHtlMa 
Aad Aiel*d catraili Ihenca eaoarifiaf dr«L 
Bubtlned with alaeral ftary, aid Iha wladi, 
And iaaTa a ilBgad botlaa.** MiuaL 

SbMDA,aeQr,Jfoiitfay,Jii9wf«»1IBi. 

Thk noises of the festirol had not ceased when I dosed mj 
letter at midnight^ on Friday last. I slept soondlj through 
the nighty but was awakened before sonrise bj mj Sicilian land- 
lord. " 0, Excellcnza I hare yon heard the Mountain f He is 
going to break ont again ; may the holy Santa Agatha protect 
OS I^ It is rather ill-timed on the part of the Mountain, was 
my inyoluntary first thought, that he should choose for a new 
eruption precisely the centennial festiral of the only Saint who 
is supposed to hare any power orer him. It shows n disrq^ 
of female influence not at all suited to the present day, and I 
scarcely beHere that he seriously means it Kelt came akmg 
the Jabbering landlady : «* I don't like his looks. It was Just 
so the last time. Come, Excellensa, yon can see him from tha 
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* back terrace.'' The sun was not yet risen, bat the east was 
bright with his eoming, and there was not a dond in the tikj. 
All the features of Etna were sharply scnlptored in the dear 
air. From the topmost cone, a thick stream of white smoke 
was slowly pnffed out at short interrals, and rolled laaly down 
the eastern side. It had a heaTj, languid character, and I 
should hare thought nothing of the appearance but for the 
alarm of mj hosts. It was like the dow fire of Earth's 
incense, burning on that grand mountain altar. 

I hurried off to the Post Office, to await the arriral of the 
diUgence from Palermo. The office is in the Strada Etnea, 
the main street of Catania, which runs straight through the 
dtj, flpom the sea to the base of the mountain, whose peak 
doses the long Tista. The diligence was an hour later than 
usual, and I passed the time in watching the smoke whidi con- 
tinued to increase in rolume, and was mingled, from time to 
time, with JeU of inky blackness. The postilion said he had 
seen fires and heard loud noises during the night According 
to his account, the disturbances commenced about midnight. 
I eodd not but euTy my friend Cesar, who was probably at 
that moment on the smnmit, looking down into the seething 
fires of the crater. 

At Is^ we rolled out of Catania. There were in the dili- 
gence, besides myself^ two men and a woman, Sicilians of the 
■eeondary dass. The road followed the shore, OTur rugged 
tracts of laTa, the different epochs of which could be distinctiy 
traced in the character of the regetation. The last great flow 
(of IfiTft) stood pOed in long ridges of terrible sterility, bardy 
aDowing the aloe and cactus to take root in the hdkms between. 
The older deposits were sufficient^ dsce mp oeed to noorish 
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the 0I1T6 and rino ; bat eren here, the orchards were studded 
with pyramids of the harder fragments, Vhich are bborifNisly 
collected hj the hasbandmcn. In the few farored spots which 
hare been ontoachcd for so many ages that a tolerable depth of 
soil has accnmnlatcd, the rcgetatioa has all the richness and 
brilliancy of tropical lands. The palm, orange^ and pome- 
granate thrive laxnriantly, and the Tines almost break nnder 
their hcary dnsters. The Tillages are freqnent and well built, 
and the hills are studded, far and near, with the Tillas of rich 
proprietors, mostly buildings of one story, with Terandaha 
extending their whole length. Looking up towards Eto% 
whoso base the road encircles, the Tiews are gloriously rich and 
beautiful. -On the other hand is the blue Mediterranean and 
the irregular outline of the shore, hero and there sending forth 
promontories of laTa, cooled by the waTes into the most fiuK 
tastic forms. 

We had not proceeded far before a new sign called my 
attention to the mountain. Not only was there a perceptiUo 
jar or Tibration in the earth, but a dull, groaning sound, like 
the muttering of distant thunder, began to be heard. The 
smoke increased in Tolnme, and, as we adTanced further to the 
eastward, and much nearer to the great cone, I perceiTed that 
it consisted of two jets, issuing from different mouths. A 
broad stream of Tery dense white smoke still flowed OTer the 
lip of the topmost crater and down the eastern side. As its 
breadth did not Tary, and the edges were distinctly defined, it 
was no doubt the sulphureous Taper rising from a riTer of 
molten laTa. Perhaps a thousand yards bdow, a much stronger 
column M ndngled black and white smoke gushed up, in regular 
beats or pants, from a depression in the moontain side, between 
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two gmall, eztinct oooei. AU this part of Etna was scarred 
with deep chasms, and in the bottoms of those nearest the 
opening, I coold see the red gleam of fire. The air wu per- 
fectlj still, and as yet there was no clond in the tkj. 

When we stopped to change horses at the town of Ad 
Reale, I first felt the Tiolence of the tremor and the awfnl 
sternness of the sound. The smoke by this time seemed to be 
gathering on the side towards Catania, and hnng in a dark 
mass about half-way down the mountain. Groups of the Tit 
lagers were gathered in the streets which looked upwards to 
Etna, and discussing the chances of an eruption. " Ah,** said 
an old peasant, ^ the Mountain knows how to make himself 
respected. When he talks, ererybody listens.'' The sound 
was the most awful that CTcr met my ears. It was a hard, 
painful moan, now and then fluttering like a rappressed sob, 
and had, at the sanw time, an expression of threatening and of 
agony. It did not come firom Etnn alone. It had no fixed 
location ; it penraded all space. It was in the air, in the 
depths of the sea, in the earth under my feet— orerywhcre, in 
bd ; and as it continued to increase in riolenoe, I experienced 
a sensation of positifu pain. The people looked anxious and 
alarmed, although they said it was a good thing for all Sicfly ; 
that last year they iMd been in constant fear from earthquakes, 
and that an eruption inrariaUy left the island quiet for sereral 
yean. It is true that, during the past year, parts of SicOy 
and Calabria hare been Yisited with sefere sbods, oceaakmfaig 
much damage to property. A merchant of this dtj Informed 
me yesterday that Us whole CunDy had sbpt for two months 
in the TanlU of Us warehouss^ flnrii* that thsir 
m%kl be shaken down in the n(^t 
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Ai we rode along from Aci Bealo to Tftormiiia^ all the rat- 
tling of the diligence orer the rongh road could not drown 
the awfal noise. There was a strong smell of salphnr in tht 
air, and the thick pants of smoke from the lower crater eon- 
tinned to increase in strength. The san was fierce and hot^ 
and the edges of the sulphnrcons donds shone with a dazzlinif 
whiteness. A mounted soldier orertook us, and rode besido 
the diligence^ talking with the postillion. He had been up to 
the mountaiUi and was taking his report to the Oorernor of 
the districts The heat of the daj and the continued tremor 
of the air lulled mo into a sort of doze, when I was suddenly 
aroused by a cry from the soldier and the stopping of the dili> 
g^nce. At the same timc^ thero was a terrific peal of soniidp 
followed by a jar which must hare shaken the whole island. 
We looked up to Etna, which was fortunately in full Tiew ' 
beforo us. An immense mass of snow-white smoke had burst 
up from the crater and was rising perpendicularly into the air, 
its rounded volumes rapidly whirling one orer the other, yet 
urged with such impetus that they only rolled outwards after 
they had ascended to an immense height It might have been 
one minute or fir^— for I was so entranced by this wonderful 
spectacle that I lost the sense of time— bat it seemed instant- 
aneous (so rapid and riolent were the effects of the ezploskm), 
when ihero stood in the air, based on the summit of the moun- 
tain, a mass of smoke four or fiTO-miles high, and shaped pr^ 
dsely like the Italian pine tree. 

Words cannot paint the grandeur of this mighty tree. Its 
trunk of columned smoke, one side of which was sQTered by the 
sun, while the other, in shadow, wu lurid with red flame, ron 
ibrmoro than a mile beforo it sent out iU cloudy boogha. Then 
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{Nurting into a thoosaod itreani8» each of which again threw 
out its branching tnfU of smoke, rolling and wating in the air^ 
It stood in intense relief against the dark bloe of the sky. Its 
rounded masses of foliage were danlingly white on one ride, 
while, in the shadowy depths of the branches, there was a con- 
stant play of brown, jrllow, and crimson tints, rcTealing the 
central shaft of fire. It was like the tree celebrated in the 
BcandinaTian sagas, as seen by the mother of Harold Har- 
drada— that tree, whose roots pierced through the earth, whose 
trunk was of the color of blood, and whose branches filled the 
Bttermost comers of the heaTens. 

This outburst seemed to hare relicTed the mountain, for the 
tremors were now leu riolent, though the terrible noise still 
droned in the air, and earth, and sea. And now, from the 
base of the tree, three white streams slowly crept into as many 
separate chasms, against the walls of which played the flicker- 
ing glow of the burning lara. The column of smoke and flame 
was stai hurled upward^ and the tree, after standing about 
ten mfaintea— a new and awful rcTelation of the actiTO forces 
of Nature— gradually rose and spread, lost Its form, and, 
slowly flsoTed by a light wind (the first that disturbed the dead 
calm of the day), beat OTcr to the eastward. We resumed 
our course. Tlie Tast belt of smoke at last arched orer the 
strait, here about twenty miles wide, and sank towards the 
distant Calabriaa shore. As we drore under it, for some mOes 
of our way, the sun was totaUy obscured, and the sky pre- 
seated the singular spectacle of two hemispheres of dear Uue, 
with a broad belt of da rk new drawn between Umbl There 
I a hol| salpharsous Tapor b the air, and showeiB of wUta 
iMI,fkomliaMtotiaM. We wwo dislaBt aboullwelfo 
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miles, in t straight line, from the crater ; bot the mir was ao 
' dear, eren under the shadow of the smoke, that I ocNiId dis- 
tinctly trace the downward morement of the riTers of Iata. 

This was the eruption, at last, to which all the phenomeiia 
of the morning had been only preparatory. For the first tune 
in ten years the depths of Etna had been stirred, and I thanked 
God for my detention at Malta, and the singular hazard of 
trard which had brought me hero, to his rcry base, to witness 
a scene, the impression of which I shall noTer lose, to my djiog 
day. Although the eruption may continue and the mountain 
pour forth fiercer fires and broader tides of lara, I cannot bat 
think that the first uphearal, which lets out the long4mprisoned 
forces, will not be equalled in grandeur by any later spectacle. 

After passing Taormina, our road led us under the hOls cf 
the coast, and although I occasionally caught glimpses of Etna, 
and saw the reflection of fires from the Uira which was filliog 
up his saYago rarines, the smoke at last endrded his waist^ 
and he was then shut out of sight by the intenrening moun- 
tains. We lost a bolt in a deep ralley opening on the sea, and 
during our stoppage I could still hear the groans of the Monn- 
Udn, though farther off and less painful to the ear. As 
erening came on, the beautiful lulls of Calabria, with white 
towns and Tillages on their sides, gleamed in the purple light 
of the setting sun. We droTO around headland after headland, 
till the strait opened, and we looked OTer the harbor of Messiaa 
to, Capo Faro, and the distant idands of the TjrthtM Sea. 



I leats this afternoon for Naides and Leghorn. I hvn lost 
already so much time between Constantinople and this plaos^ 
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that I cumot gire op ten dayi more to Etna. Besides, I am 
so thoronghl/ satisfied with what I hare seen, that I fear no 
second riew of the eroption coold equal it. Etna cannot be 
seen from here, nor from a nearer point than a mountain six or 
ei|^t miles distant I tried last CTening to get a horse and 
fide oat to it» in order to see the appearance of the emption 
bjr night ; bat every horse, mole and donkey in the place was 
engaged, except a miserable lame mole, for which fire dollars 
was demanded. HowcYer, the night haj^mied to be doady, 
so that I coold have seen nothmg. 

H7 passport is finally sn rigk. It has cost the labors of 
myself and an able4M)died Talet<le-place since jesterday morning, 
and the ezpenditnrs of five doUais and a hal( to accomplish 
this great worL I have Jost been righteoosly abasing the 
Neapolitaa <}of«mmeat to a native merchant whom, from his 
MiNb I took to be a Flendmian, bot as I am off inan hoar or 
two^ hope to ese^M arrest Perdition to all Tyraaoj I 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 

GIBRALTAR. 

OAwrittCB Uidn of TraTCl— Departnrt froB 8oatbaiiiplo&— Tbt Bay^TBlMif— OtoUm 
-ThaUgu^-Olbr•ltar •! MMnlf ht-Uadiaff-SMreli for a PfchaTwa i IrtUtaBft 
Mflnlac-Tht OoBTtsitj af lh« Earth ■ am^WofiMyTlit RoA 



— — — *• to Um Dorth-WMt, Oapt 8t Tlnecnt died awaj* 
floDMt ran, a bomtoff blood*red, bloihlng Into Cadis Bay. 
In tho dinmtil nortli-^af I dittaaoo dawned Gibraltar, grand and fraj.* 



OnaAtTAi, Saimrdaft J bi wd er d, 1WL j 

I LBATR unrecorded the UdIcb of trarel which connected Mes- 
sina and Gibraltar. They were orer the well-troddoi fields of j 
Europe, where little ground is left that is not familiar. In [ 
leaving Sidlj I lost the Saracenic trail, which I had been fol- [ 
lowing through the East, and first find it again here, on the | 
rock of Calpe, whose name, DjeM d^Tarik (the Mountain of 
Tarik), still speaks of the fiery race whose rule extended firom 
the unknown ocean of the West to ** Ganges and Hydaspes, 
In^Uan streams.'' In Malta and SicQy, I saw. their decaying 
watch-towers^ and recognized their sign^nanual in the deep^ 
guttural, masculine words and expressions which they hate 
left behind them. I now design following their footsteps 
through the beautiful BdU^Andabu, wUoh, to the qrt «f 
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the Mdek Abd-er-nhmin, was onl j leas lord/ than the plaiiis 
of Dmnaseiii. 

Whfle in ConsUatinoplei I recdTed letten which opened to 
me wider and richer fietdi of trarel than I had already tra- 
Tened. I nw a possibDity of ezi^orfng Jthe far Indian realms, 
the shores of farthest Cathaj and the famed Zipangd of Marco 
Pola Before entering on this new sphere of experiences, how- 
erer, it was necessaiy for me to risit Italy, Ocrmanj, and 
England. I sailed from Messina to Leghorn, and trafellcd 
thence, by way of Florence, Venice, and the Tjrrol, to Munich 
After three hi^ipy weeks at Ootha, and among the Talleys of 
the Th&ringian Forest, I went to London, where business and 
the preparation for my new Joomeys detained me two or three 
weeks longer. Althongh the comforts of Earopean ctrilisation 
were pleasant, as a change, after the wild life of the Orient, the 
antnmnal rains of England soon made me homesick for the 
sanshine I had left. The weather was cold, dark, and dreary, 
and the oppressire, sticky atmoq>here of the bitnminons metro- 
poKs weighed npon me like a nightmare. Heartily tired of 
looking at a snn that could show nothing brighter than a rod 
copper disk, and of breathing an air that peppered my face 
with partidesoT soot, I left on the S8th of October. It was 
one of the dismalest days of antnmn ; the meadows of Berk- 
shire were flooded with broad, mnddy streams, and the woods 
on the hills of Hampshire h)oked brown and sodden, as if 
dowly rotting away. I readied Southampton at dusk, but 
then the sky was adther warmer nor dearer, so I spent the 
tfnainf o?tr a coal flrs^ all fanpatieaee for the bright belofed 
South, towards which my Ihoe wu turned oooe mora 

The JfiMbMsleft onthenastday.atSpA,Iathe midit ef 
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> eheerless rain, which half blotted oat tho pleasant ahorea of 
Soathampton Water, and the Ide of Wight The McutroM 
was a singolarly appropriate Tessel for one bound on such a 
jonmej as mine. The surgeon was Dr. Mango Park, and one 
of mj room-mates was Mr. B. Crosoe. It was a Friday, 
which boded no good for the royage ; bat then mj Jonmey com- 
menced with my learing London the day prorioos, and Thurs- 
day is a lucky day among the Arabs. I caaght a watery Tiew 
of the gray cliffs of the Needles, when dinner was aanoanced, 
but many were those (and I among them) who commenced 
that meal, and did not stay to finish it. 

Is there any piece of water more unreasonably, distresringlj, 
disgustingly rough and perrerse than the British Channel? 
Yes : there is one, and but one— the Bay of Biscay. And aa 
the latter succeeds the former, without a pause between, and 
the head-winds nercr ceased, and the rain continually poured, 
I leaTo you to draw the climax of my misery. Four days and 
four nights in a berth, lying on your bock, now dozing dull \ 

hour after hour, now making faint endeavors to eat, or reading 
the feeblest novel erer written, because the mind cannot digest 
stronger aliment — can there be a greater contrast to the wide- ' 

awake life, the fiery inspiration, of tho Orient? My blood j 

became so sluggish and my mind so cloudy and befogged, that 
I despaired of erer thinking clearly or feeling Titidly again. > 

''The wmds are rude'' in Biscay, Byron says. They an, j 

indeed : Tery rude. They must hare been raised in some most / 

disorderly quarter of the globe. They pitched the wares right 
OTer our bulwarks, and now and then dashed a bocketfol of 
water down the cabin skylight, swamping the ladies' cabin, and 
setting scores of bandboxes afloat. Not that tbero was iha 

n 
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leui aetoAl danger ; bat Hn. woold not bt pemuMhd 

thai wo were not oo the brink of destraction, and wrote to 
frienda at home a Tdominooi aooonnt of her feelings. There 
was an Irishman on board, bonnd to Italy, with hii sister. It 
was his Srst tour, and when asked why he did not go direct, 
throQgh Franee^ he replied, with brotherly concern, that bo 
was anzioas his sister shoold see the Bay of Biscay. 

This yooth's perceptions were of soch an emerald hue, that 
n lot of wicked Englishmen had their own fan oat of him. 
The other day, he was trying to share, to the great danger of 
aBdag off his noee, as the rcssd was rolling fearfnlly. ''Why 
don't yon hare the ship headed to the windT said one of the 
EngBshmm, who heard his compbdnts ; ''she will then lie 
steady, and yon can shate beaatifally." Therenpon the Irish- 
man sent one of the stewards npon deck with a polite message 
to the captain, begging him to pat the ressel aboat for Ato 
mbates. 

Towards noon of the fifth day, we saw the dark, ragged 
monntains that goard the nortb*westem comer of the Spanish 
FMinsala. We passed the Bay of Coronna, and ronnding the 
bold headland of FinlsteiTO, left the Biscayan billows behind 
OS. BattheBeawasst01rDiighaadtheskyckmded,althoogh 
the nest momiag the mildness of the air showed the chaoge in 
oar latitnde. Aboat noon that day, we made the Barlings, a 
doster of locks fDrty miles north of Lisbon, and Jost before 
•anoet^ n transient liftiqg of the donds rerealed the Bock of 
antn» at the month of the Thm. The tall, perpendienlar 
dil^and themoontain slopes behind, eofered with garden^ 
onhsfdi^ and aeatlarsd TiUaa and haadets^ made n grand 
tlM^ dim pklai% which was soon hidden flmi oar flew. 
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Oa the 4th, we were nearly all da/ crofiang the mootli of 
the Bay of Cadiz, and onl j at sunset saw Cape Trafalgar a&r 
off, glimmering through the reddish haze. I remained on dec^ 
as there were patches of starlight in the sky. After passing 
the light-house at Tarifa, the Spanish shore continued to be 
risible. In another hour, there was a dini« cloudy outline high 
above the horizon, on our right. This was the Lesser Atlas, 
in Morocco. And now, right ahead, distinctly Tisible, though 
fifteen nules distant, lay a colossal lion, with his head on his 
outstretched paws, looking towards Africa. If I had been 
brought to the spot blindfolded I should hare known what it 
was. The resemblance is certainly rery strikmg, and the lights 
house on Europa Point seemed to be a lamp held in his paws. 
The lights of the city and fortifications rose one by one; glii- 
tering along the base, and at midnight we dropped anchor 
before them on the western side. 

I landed yesterday morning. The mists, which had followed 
me from EngUmd, had collected behind the Hock, and the sun, 
. still hidden by its huge bulk, shone upwards through them, 
making a luminous background, against which the lofty walls 
and jagged ramparts of this tremendous natural fortification 
were dearly defined. I announced my name, and the length 
of time I designed remaining, at a littie office on the quay, and 
was then allowed to pass faito the dty. A number of familiar 
white turbans met me on entering, and I could not resist the 
temptation of cordially saluting the owners in their own lan- 
guage. The town is long and narrow, lying steeply against 
the Rook. The houses are white, yellow and pink, as Ui 
Spanish towns, but the streets are dean and well paved. 
There is a square, about the size of an ordinary bniIding4ot| 
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wbere a sort of maricct of diy goods and small articles is held. 
The ^'Clab-Hoose Hotel'' occapies one side of it; and, as I 
lool[ oat of mj window upon it, I see the topmost cliffs of the 
Bock abore me, threatening to topple down from a height of 
1,500 feet 

H7 first walk in Gibraltar was in search of a palm-tree. 
Afler threading the whole length of the town, I foond two 
small ones in a garden, in the bottom of the old moat The 
son was shining, and his rays seemed to fell with doable 
warmth on their feathery crests. Three brown Spaniards, 
bar»«rmed, were drawing wat^ with a pole and bucket and 
filling the little dmnnels which conTcyed it to the distant rtg> 
tables. The sea glittered bine bdow; an Indian fig-tree 
shaded me ; but, on the rock behind, an aloe lifted its blossom- 
ing stem, some twenty feet high, into the snnshine. To 
describe what a weight was lifted from my heart would seem 
foolish to those who do not know on what little things the 
whole tone of our spirits sometimes depends. 

But if an eren balance was restored yesterday, the opposite 
scue kicked the beam this morning. Not a speck of ripof 
blurred the spotless crystal of the sky, as I walked along the 
hanging paths of the Alameda. The sea was dasding ulCrsr 
marine, with a purple lustre ; OTery crsg and notch of the 
mountains across the bay, erery shade of brown or gray, or 
the green of grassy patches, was drawn and tinted with a 
pencil so eiquisitely delieate as almost to destroy the perspect- 
iTt. The white houses of Algedras, flre miles off, qipeared 
dose at hand : a little toy-town, backed by miniature hills. 
ApesP HOI, the andeat Abyla, In Africa^ adranoed to meet 
Onlpe, its opposing pillar, and Atlas swept away to the eaaW 
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wud, its bloe bocoming paler sod paler, till tbe povcn «r 
Tision finally foilecL From the top of the aootbeni poinl «r 
the Bock, I nw the mooQtatii<«hore of Spain, m &r it ]Inlag% 
and the anowy top of one of the Sierra Nerada. Tioolnpg 
eastward to the horizon lino of the Mediterranean, mj sigkt 
extended so far, in the wonderfnl clearness of the air, that ibm 
conrczity of the earth's sorfoce was plainly to be seen. Tise 
sea, instead of being a plane, was slightly conTcz, and the skj; 
instead of resting npon it at the horizon, cnrred down beyond 
it| as the upper side of a horn corres OTer the lower, when one 
looks into the month. There is none of the many aspects of 
Katnre more grand than this, which is so rardy seen, that I 
beUere the only person who has erer described it is Hnmboldt, 
who saw it, looking from the Silla de Caraccas orer the Carib- 
bean Sea. It giTcs yon the impression of standing on the edge 
of the earthi and looking olT into space. From the masthead, 
the ocean appears either flat or slightly concare, and icronaata 
' declare that this apparent concayity becomes more marked, the 
higher they ascend. It is only at those rare periods when the 
air is so miraculously clear as to produce the effect of no air-^ 
rendering impossible the slightest optical illusion — ^that our 
^jen can see things as they really arc. So pure was the atmo- 
sphere to^y^ that, at meridian, the moon, although a thin 
sickle, three days distant from the sun, shone perfectly white 
and clear. 

As I loitered in the Alameda, between thick hedges of OTei^ 
blooming geraniums, clumps of heliotrope three feet high, and 
luxuriant masses of iry, around whose warm flowers the bees 
clustered and hummed, I could only think of the t^^age as a 
b!<lMiiu dmam. The fog and gloom had been in my own ^yea 
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and b mj own hniOy and now the blessed Ban, ihining fall in 
mj Iketf awoke me. I am a wonhipper of the San« I took 
off mj hat to him, ai I stood there, in a wilderness of white, 
crimson, and porple flowers, and let him blaze away in my face 
for a qnarter of an hoar. * And as I walked home with my 
back to him, I often tamed my face from side to side that I 
might fed his touch on my cheek. Bi»w a man can lire, who 
is sentenced to a year's imprisonment^ is more than I can 
vaderstand. 

Bat an this (yoa wOl say) gires yoa no picture of Gibral- 
tar. The Bock is so familiar to all the world, in prints and 
descriptions, that I find nothing new to say of it, except that 
it Is I7 no means so barren a rock as the island of Halta» 
beiog dothed, in many places, with beautiful grores and the 
greenest turf { besidei^ I haTO not yet seen the rock-galleries, 
hafin^ taken passage for Cadis this afternoon. When I 
letom— as t hope to do in twenty day% after tisiting Serille 
and Granada ■ I dmll procure permisdon to riew all the forti- 
fteatioML and likewise to ttfiind to the suraratti 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 

OADIS AND 8ITILLI. 



TifU* to Oidte-lAAdlnr-TiM ati^Xli flImto-TiM Woi 

, tfoB Ibr Bn H lt Bowwy of tb* OudalqalTlr-OWtoai 1 
0«M«--TlM Btrnta of 8eTlll*-«M Oinlda---Tb« OfttMM •r0^^ 
llo«rUh lraliltoolw«-«Uto*k BooM-Monlaff TItw from Um Olndia-^MWlM— 
M wllloo-My UH IffBiBi fai BoTllto. 

•«ni« ^r^a of Cadli flronl Iba ■bwt, 

And •hiBiiiereVrtho •»».■* B.!!. 

**B«AiitlltalBoTm«l 
Of which X*Te drMmed, natO I nw lU toirtn 
In OTtry doad thai Ud the MttlDg na.** 0«mi 

ftmm, J t mMm l btt \% IflOiL 

I LEFT Gibraltar on tho eTemng of the Cth, in the steamer 
Iberia, The passage to Cadiz was made in nine hours, and we 
came to anchor in the harbor before day-break. It was a dieer- 
fol picture tliat tho rising son presented to ns. The long white 
firont of the city, facing the East^ glowed with a bright roqr 
lustre, on a ground of the clearest blue. The tongue of land 
on which Cadis stands is low, but the houses are lifted bj the 
heayj searwall which encompasses them. The mainland con- 
iists of a range of low but graceful hflls, while in the south* 
east the mountains of Bonda rise at some distance. I went 
Immediately on shore, where mjr carpet4Mig was sdied ngoa 
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hj a Ixqri with the rich brown complexion of one of 
HnriDo^i b^gan, who trudged off with it to the gate. 
After lome little detention there, I wu condacted to a long, 
deserted, bam-like bnilding, where I waited half an hour before 
the proper oiBcer came. When the latter had taken his prirate 
toQ of mj contraband dgars, the brown imp condncted me to 
Blanod's English Hotel, a neat and comfortable house on the 
Alameda. 

Oadis is soon seen. Notwithstanding its renerable age of 
three thousand years— haring been founded by Hercules, who 
figures on its coatof-arms — it is purely a commercial city, and 
has neither antiquities, nor historic associations that interest 
any but Englishmen. It is compactly built, and corers a 
smaller space than accords with my ideas of its former splen- 
dor. I first walked around the sea>ramparts, ei\joying the 
glorious look-off OTer the blue waters. The dty is almost in- 
sulated, the triple line of fortifications on the land side being 
of but trifling length. A rocky ledge stretches out into the 
sea from the northern point, and at its extremity rises the mas- 
ate BghtJiouse tower, 170 feet high. The walls toward the sea 
wero corered with companies of idle anglers, fishing with cane 
rods of enonnous length. On the open, waste spaces^ between 
the buttons^ boys had spread their limed cords to catch singing 
birds, with chirping decoys placed here and then in wicker 
cages. Numbers of boatmen and peasants, in their brown 
Jackets, studded with tags and bugles, and those round Uack 
caps wliidi resemble smashed bandboxes, loitered about the 
walls or lounged on the grass in the sun. 

Bzeepi akog the Alameda, which fronts the bay, the exte- 
rior of the dty has an aqieet of n^ect and* desertion The 
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interior, howerer, atones for this in the gay and lifdy air of ita 
streets, which, though narrow, are regnlar and cliamiiiiglj 
clean. The small plazas arc neatness itself, and one is too con- 
tent with this to ask for striking architectoral effects. Tbe 
hooses are tall and statelj, of the most dazzling whitenessp and 
though you could point out no one as a pattern of style, the gene- 
ral effect is chaste and harmonious. In fact, there are two or : 
three streets which yon would almost pronounce faultless. Tbe 1 
numbers of hanging balconies and of court-yards pared with mar- i 
ble and surrounded with elegant corridors, show the infloenoe of ! 
Moorish taste. There is not a mean-looking house to be seen, 
and I hare no doubt that Cadiz is the best built city of its sise 
in the world. It lies, white as new-fallen snow, like a cluster 
of irory palaces, between sea and sky. Blue and stlrer arc its 
colors, and, as ererybody knows, there can be no more charm- 
ing contrast. 

I Tisitcd both the old and new cathedrals, neither of which 
is particularly interesting. The latter is unfinished, and might 
hate been a fine edifice had the labor and money expended on 
its construction been directed by taste. The interior, rich as 
it is in marbles and sculpture, has a heary, confused effect 
The pillars dividing the nare from the side-aisles are enormous 
composite masses, each one consisting of six Corinthian columns^ 
stuck around and against a central shaft. More satisfactoiy 
to me was the Opera-House, which I risited in the eremng, 
and where the dazzling array of dark-eyed Oaditanas put a 
stop to ardiitectnral criticism. The women of Cadiz are noted 
for their beauty and their graceful gait. Soma of them are 
Tcry beautiful, it is true ; but beauty is not the rule among 
them. Their gait, bowerer, is the most graoefal pomihlf^ 

in* 
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becanie it ii perfectly free and natiiraL The eommooest senr* 
Iqg^Mid who walks the streeta of Cadis would pat to shame m 
whole score of our minciog and wriggling belles. 

Honest old Blanco prepared me a cup of chocolate by son- 
rise next morning, and accompanied me down to the qoaj, to 
embark for SeTiIIe. A fnrions wmd was blowing from the 
' south-east, and the large green wares raced and chased one 
another incessant!/ over the sorface of the bay. I took a 
hearf craft, which the boatmen poshed along onder corer of 
the pier, ontO the/ reached the end, when the sail was dropped 
in the fiice of the wind, and awa/ we shot into the water/ 
tomolt The boat rocked and boonced over the agitated sor- 
iaoe, romdng with one gonwale on the wares, and sheets of 
brin/ spra/ broke orer me. I fdt considerabi/ reliered when 
I reached the deck of the steamer, bot it was then dirersion 
cnoogh to watch those who followed. The crowd of boats 
pitcUng tomoltooosl/ aroond the steamer. Jostling agabst each 
other, their holls gleaming with wet, as the/ rose on the ber/t 
colored wares, striped with long, corded lines of wind-blown 
foam, woold hare made a fine sobject fiyr the pencil of Achen- 
bacL 

At last we poshed off, with a crowd of passengers fore and 
aft, and a p/ramid of loggage piled aroond the smoke-pipe. 
There was a part/ of foor Englishmen on board, and, on mak* 
tag their aocjoaintance, I foond one of them to be a friend to 
SQiM of m/ Men d s S i r John Potter, the progressire ez- 
Ib/or of llandiester. The wind being astern, we ran rapidl/ 
along the coasts and in two hoors entered the month of the 
OoadalqoiTir. [This name oooms from the Arabio wadi 
sThisif llleran/, tha Qrsal Vane/.] The shores are a dead 
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flat. The right bank ia a dreary forest of stanted pines, abound- 
ing with deer and other game ; on the left is the dilapidated 
town of San Lncar, whence Magellan set sail on his first* Toy- 
age aronnd the world. A mile farther is Bonaaiay the port 
of Xeres, where we touched and took on board a- fresh lot of 
passengers. Thenceforth, for four hours, the scenery of the 
Onadalquivir had a most distressing sameness. The banks 
were as flat as a board, with here and there a straggling 
growth of marshy thickets. Now and then we passed a herdi- 
man's hut, bnt there were no hnman beings to be seen, except 
the peasants who tended the large flocks of sheep and cattle. 
A sort of breakfast was serrcd in the cabin, bnt so great waa 
the nnmber of gnests that I had much dUBcnlty in getting 
anything to eat The waiters were models of calmness and 
deliberation. 

As we approached Seville, some low hills appeared on the 
left, near the rirer. Daszling white Tillages were planted at 
, their foot, and all the slopes were covered with olive orchards, 
while the banks of the stream were bordered with silvery birch 
trees. This gave the landscape, in spite of the African 
warmth and brightness of the day, a gray and almost wintry 
aspect Soon the graceful Giralda, or famous Tower of 
Seville, arose in the distance ; bnt, from the windings of tha 
river, we were half an hour in readung the landiqg-plaoe. 
One sees nothing of the far-famed beauty of Seville^ on 
approaching it The boat stops below the Alameda, where 
the passengers are received by Custom-House (Aoers, who^ in 
my case, did not verify the stories told of them in Cadis. I 
gave my carpetrbag to a boy, fI^o conducted me along the hot 
and dusty banks to the bridge over the Onadalquivir, where 
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he toned into the citj. On passing the gate, two loafer-like 
guards itopped 017 baggage, notwithstanding it had already 
been examined. " What I** aaid I, " do 70a examine twice on 
entering SeriUe P ** Yes," answered one ; " twice, and eren 
three times f bnt added in a lower tone, ''it depends enUre!7 
on 7oar8elt'' With that he slipped behind me, and let one 
hand lall beside m7 pocket The transfer of a small coin was 
dexteroasl7 made, and I passed on withont further stoppage 
to the Fonda do Madrid. 

Sir John Potter engaged Antonio Bailli, the noted gnide of 
SeriUe, who professes to hare been the cicerone of all distin- 
gnished trarellers, from Lord B7ron and Washington Irring 
down to Owen Jones, and I readil7 accepted his inritation to 
Join the pert7. ^^^ ^ recommended b7 Ford as " fat and 
good-hnmored." Fat he certainl7 is, and Ter7 good-hnmorod 
when speaking of himself, bnt he has been rather spoiled 
b7 pqpolarit7, and is much too profuse in his critical remarks 
on art and architecture. NcTertheless, as m7 sta7 in SerOle 
is Ufflited, I have derired no slight adrantage from his se^ 
Tices. 

On the first morning I took an earl7 stroU through the 
streets. The houses are glaringl7 white, like those of Cadis, 
bnt are smaller and hare not the same statel7 exteriors. The 
windows are protected b7 iron gratings, of florid patterns, 
•ad, as maa7 of these are painted green, the general eifect is 
pleasbg. Almost eTer7 door opens upon a jMli^, or oourt- 
7ard, pa?ed with black and white marble and adorned with 
flowers and fountains. ]fan7 of these remab from the time of 
the Moors, and are still surrounded b7 the delieate arches and 
brilliant tile-work of that period. The populaee in the streeta 
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are entirelj Spanish — the jaontj majo in his qneer black cap^ 
sash, and embroidered jacket, and the nut-brown, darkled 
damsel, swimming along in her mantillai and armed with the 
irresistible fan. 

We went first to the Cathedral, boilt on the site of the 
great mosqne of Aboa Yoossuf Takoub. The tall OtraldA 
beckoned to ns over the tops of the intcrrening buildings, and 
finally a turn in the street brought us to the ancient Moorish 
gateway on the northern side. This is an admirable spcdmenof 
the horse-shoe arch, and is covered with elaborate tracery. It 
originally opened into the court, or hdraw^ of the mosque, 
which still remains, and is shaded by a grore of orange trees. 
The Oiralda, to my eye, is a more perfect tower than the Cam- 
panile of Florence, or that of San Marco, at Venice, which is 
eridently an idea borrowed from it The Moorish structure, 
with a base of fifty feet square, rises to the height of two huu- 
dred and fifty feet. It is of a light pink color, and the tides, * 
which are broken here and there by exquisitely proportioned 
double Saracenic arches, are covered from top to bottom with 
arabesque tracery, cut in strong relief. Upon this tower, a 
Spanish architect has placed a tapering spire, one hundred feet 
high, which fortunately harmonizes with the general design, 
and gives the crowning grace to the work. <> 

The Cathedral of Seville may rank as one of the grandest 
Gothic piles in Europe. The nave lacks but five feet of being 
as high as that of St. Peter's, while the length and breadth of 
the edifice are on a commensurate scale. The ninety-three 
windows of stained glass fill the interior with a soft and richly- 
tinted light, mellower and more gentle than the sombre twi- 
light of the Gothic Cathedrals of Europe. The waalth 
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hfidied m the mudler chspds and thrines is prodigiODS, and 
(lie Ugh alter, indoMd within agilded ruling fifty feet high, is 
probably the most enormous mass of wood-earring in existence. 
The Cathedral, in lact, is encumbered with its riches. While 
they bewilder yon as monuments of human labor and patience, 
th^-detract from the grand simplicity of the building. The 
great nare^ on each side of the transept, is quite blocked up, so 
that the choir and magnificent royal chapd behind it hare 
ahnost the eflect of detached edifices. 

We returned again this morning, remaining two hours, and 
succeeded in making a thorough surrey, indudiog a number of 
trashy pictures and barbarously rich shrines. Murillo's 
«« Guardian Aj^d" and the "Tlsion of 8t Antonio'' are the 
only gems. The treasury contains a number of sacred ressels 
of sDrer, gold and jewels— among other things, the keys of 
Moorish Berille^ a cross made of the first gold brought from 
the New-World by Columbus, and another from that robbed 
in Mexico by Cortex. The Cathedral won my admiration 
more and more. The placing of the numerous windows, and 
thdr rich coloring, produce the most glorious eBects of light in 
the loltj aisles^ and one is constantly finding new ristas, new 
eonbinations of pillar, arch and shrine. The buQding is in 
itself a treasury of the grandest Gothic pictures. 
^ • * From the Cathedral we went to the Akaaur {Et-Satr), or 

Pikee of tho Moorish Kings. We entered by a long passage, 
with round arches on either side, resUog on twin pillars, placed 
at right aogles to the Una of the arch, as one sees both in 
Baraceaic and Bysantine stmctdres. Fmally, old BaOU 
hroui^t ns into a dull, deserted oourt-yaid, where wv were 
by the sight of an entire Moorish b^adsb with its 
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pointed arches, its projecting roof, its rich scalptnred ornaments 
and its iUaminations of red, bine, green and gold. It has been 
lately restored, and now rivals in freshness and bnlliancj any 
of the rich hoases of Damascus. A 'doorway, entirely too low 
and mean for the splendor of the walls abore it, admitted ns into 
the first conrt. On each side of the passage are the rooms of 
the guard and the Moorish nobles. Within, all is pure 
Saracenic, and absolutely perfect in its grace and richness. It 
is the realization of an Oriental dream ; it is the poetry and 
luxury of the East in tangible forms. Where so much depend 
on the proportion and harmony of the different parts— on those 
coorespondences, the union of ^hich creates that nameless soul 
of the work, which cannot be expressed in words — it is nsdess 
to describe details. From first to last — the chambers of state ; 
the fringed arches ; t&e open tracery, light and frail as the 
frostpstars crystallized on a window-pane ; the courts, fit to be 
yestibules to Paradise ; the audience-hall, with its wondrous 
sculptures, its columns and pavement of marble, and its gilded 
dome; the garden, gorgeous with its palm, banana, and 
orange-trees — all were in perfect keeping, all jewels of equal 
lustre, forming a diadem which still lends a royal dignity to the 
phantom of Moorish power. 

We then passed into the gardens laid out by the Spanish 
monarchs— -trim, mathematical designs, in box and myrtie, 
with ooncealed fountains springing up everywhere unawares 
in the midst of the paven walks; yet stiU made beautiful 
by the roses and jessamines that hung in rank clusters over the 
marble balustrades, and f>j the clumps of tall orange trees, 
bending to earth under the weight o{ their fruitage. We 
afterward visited Pilate's House^ as it is ealled-Hk fine Spaa* 
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ish-Moresoo palace, now belonging to the Dake of Medina 
CcbIL It is Tery rich and elegant^ bot stands in the same 
fetation to the Alcazar as a good copy does to the original 
pictore. The grand staircase, nerertheless, is a marvel of tile 
work, nnlike anything else in Serille, and exhibits a genins in 
the inrention of elaborate ornamental patterns, which is tmly 
wonderful A nnmber of workmen were bnsj in restoring the 
palace, to fit it for the residence of the yoang Doke. The 
Moorish scnlptnres are reproduced in plaster, which, at least, 
has a better eifect than the fatal whitewash nndcr which the 
original tints of the Alcaair are hidden. In the courts stand a 
nnmber of Roman boats — Spanish antiquities, and therefore 
not of great merit— singularly out of place in niches sur- 
rounded by Arabic derices and sentences from the Koran. 

This morning, I climbed the Giralda. The sun had Just 
risen, and the day was fresh and crystal-dear. A little door 
in the Cathedral, near the foot of the tower, stood open, and I 
entered. A rather slorenly Serillafia had just completed her 
toilet^ but two chOdren were still in undress. Howerer, she 
opened a door in the tower, and I went up without hindrance. 
The ascent is by eaiy ramps, and I walked four hundred yards, 
or nearly a quarter of a mile, before reaching the top of the 
Moorish part The panoramk riew was superb. To the east 
and westi the Great Yalley made a lerel line on a lar^istant 
boriaoo. There were ranges of hills in the north and south, 
and those rising near the dty, dothed inagraymantleof oliTe> 
trees, were picturesquely crowned with Tillages. The Guadal- 
quirir, windiqg in the most sbnoos maaesy had no loQger a 
turbid hae ; he reflected the blue morning iky, and gleamed 
hr%|dy. between Ua borders of biidi and wiUow. SeriDe 
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sparkled white and fair nnder mj feet, her painted towen and 
• tUcd domes rising thicklj ont of the mass of buildings. The 
lerel son threw shadows into the numberless conrtSi pennittiiig 
the mixture of Spanish and Moorish arcUtectare to be plainly 
discemedi eren at that height A thin golden Taper softened 
the features of the bmdscape, towards the sun, whfle, on the 
opposite side, every object stood out in the sharpest and 
clearest outlines. 

On our way to the Musio, Bailli took us to the house of a 
friend of his, in order that we might taste real Manianllla 
wine. This is a pale, straw-colored rintage, produced in the 
valley of the QuadolquiTir. It is flavored with camomilo 
blossoms, and is said to be a fine tonic for weak stomachs. 
The master then produced a dark-red wine, which he dedared 
to be thirty years old. It was almctet a syrup in consistence/ 
and tasted more of sarsaparilla than grapes. None of us 
relished it, except Bailli, who was so inspired by the draught, 
that he sang us two Moorish songs and an Andalnsian catch, 
full of fun and drollery. 

The Musdo contains a great amount of bad inetures, but it 
also contains twenty-three of Murillo's works, many of them 
of his best period. To those who haye only seen his tender, 
spiritual ''Oonceptions'* and "Assumptions,'' his "Vision. of 
St. Francis'' in this gallery reveals a mastery of the higher 
walks of his art, which they would not have anticipated. But 
it is in his " Cherubs" and his " Infant Christs'' that he excels. 
Ko one ever piunted infantile grace and beauty with so true a 
pendL There is but one Yelasques in the collection, and the 
only thing that interested me, in two halls filled with rubbishy 
was a "Conception'' by Murillo's mulatto pupil, said by ( 
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to hftTO been Ui skye. Althoogh an imitation of the great 
master, it is a pictore of mndi sweetneu and beantj. There 
is no other woric of the artist in eiistenoo, and this, as the 
only prodnetion of the kind hj a painter of mixed African 
Uood, onght to belong to the BepnUic of Liberia. 

AmoQg the other gnests at the Fonda de Madrid is Mr. 
nomas Hobboose^ brother of Byron's firiend. We bad a 
pleeisnt party in tbe Oonrt this erening, listening to blind 
P^pA, wbo sang to his gnitar a medl^ of merry Andslwsisa 
refrains. Siqging made the old man coorageooSy and, at the 
dose^ be gaTO ns tbe radical song, of Spain, which is now 
Btrietiy prohibited. The air is charming, bnt too gay ; one 
woold sooner dance than fight to its measures. It does not 
bri^gtbe hand to tbe sword, like tbe g^oos Marieillsise, 
• AIm^ beaatifid SefOIe I 
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JOUBNST IN A SPANISH DILIOBNOI 
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BalBy JowneT'— A Chapter of AeddcBlt— BsjImh- The VucIbaiIm of I 
^Tkm TcfA of Oruad*. 



It is an enviablo sensation to feci for tho first time that 70a 
are in Oranada. No amount of trarelling can weaken tho 
romantic interest which clings about this storied place, or take 
awaj anght from the freshness of that emotion with which yoa 
first behold it. I sit ahnost at the foot of the Alhambr% 
whose walls I can see from mj window, quite satisfied for to> 
day with being here. It has been raining since I arriTed, the 
thunder is crashing orerhead, and the mountains are corered 
with clouds, so I am kept in-doors, with the luxury of knowing 
that all the wonders of the place are within my reach. And 
now let me beguile the dull weather by giving you a iketch of 
my journey from Serille hither. 

There are three lines of stages from Serille to Madrid, and 
their competition has reduced the fare to $1S, which, for a ride 
of 850 milesi, is remarkably cheap. Tho trip is usnaDy made 
tn three days and a half. A branch line firom Bayl en ae a riy 
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bftlf-way — strikes Boathward to Granada, and as there is no 
oompetitioQ on this part of the road, I was charged $16 for a 
throQgfa seat in the coupi. On aocoont of the lateness of the 
season, and the limited time at my command, this was prefer- 
able to taking horses and riding across the conntiy firom 
Serille to CordoTa. Accordingly, at an early honr on 
Thnrsday morning last, furnished * with a trarelling ticket 
inscribed : ''Don Yaltar de Talor (myself I), I took leare of 
my English friends at the Fonda de Madrid, got into an 
immense, Inmbering yellow Tchicle, drawn by ten mnles, and 
started, tmsting to my good Inckand bad Spanish to get safely 
through. The commencement, howerer, was nnpropitions, and 
Tcry often a stumble at starting makes the whole joumqr limp. 
The near mule in the foremost span was a horse, ridden by our 
postillion, and nothing could prevent that horse from darting 
bto all sorts of streets and alleys where we had no desire to 
go. As all mules hare implicit fkith in horses, of course the 
test of the animals followed. We were half an hour in getting 
out of Serille, and when at last we reached the open road and 
dashed oif at fnU gallop, one of the mules in the traces fell and 
was dragged in the dust some twenty or thirty yards before 
we oould stop. My companions in the coup6 were a young 
Spanish oBoer and his pretty Andalnsian bride, who was mak- 
ing her first Journey from home, and after these mishaps was 
in a state of constant fear and anxiety. 

The first stage across the ralley of the Ouadalqnirir took 
«s to the town of AkaU, which lies in the lap of the hUls 
abofo the beautiftd little rirer Ouadaim. It is a picturesque 
spot ; the naked diflli orerhangiog the stream have the rich, 
isd Ine of dnaabar, and the trees and shrubbery in the 
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meadows, and on the hill-ddea are ready grooped to the 
artist's hand. The town is caUed Alcali^ de los Panadores 
(of the Bakers) from its hundreds of flonr mills and bako- 
orens, which supply SeTille with those white, fine, delidooa 
twists, of which Spain maj be justly proud. They should 
hare been sent to the Exhibition last year, with the Toledo 
blades and the wooden mosaics. We left the place and iu 
mealy-headed population, and turned eastward into wide, roll- 
ing tracts, scattered here and there with gnarled oUve trocs. 
The soil was loose and sandy, and hedges of aloes lined the 
road. The country is thinly populated, and rery little of. it 
under cultiration. 

About noon we reached Carmonay which was founded by 
the Romans, as, {pdeed, were nearly all the towns of Southern 
Spain. It occupies the cfest and northern slope of a high 
hill, whereon the ancient Moorish castle still stands. The 
Aleazar, or palace, and the Moorish walls also remain, 
though in a rery ruinous condition. Here we stopped to 
dinner, for the '' Nuera Peninsular," in which I was embarked, 
has its hotels all along the route, like that of Zurutuxa, in 
Mexico. We were conducted into a small room adjoining the 
stables, and adorned with colored prmts illustrating the 
history of Don John of Austria* The tablo-doths, plates and 
other appendages were of rery ordinaxy quality, but indispu- 
tably clean ; we seated ourselres, and presently the dinner 
appeared. First, a Termicdlipila^y which I found palataUe^ 
'then the national oUd, a dish of enormous yellow pea% 
sprinkled with bits of bacon and flaTored with oil ; then three 
sncoessire courses of chicken, boiled, stewed and roasted, but 
in every case done to rags, and without a particle of the OQgi* 
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nal llATor. This wbs the luaal stjle of our meala on the rood, 
whether breakfast, dinner or snpper, except that kid was 
sometimes sabstitnted for fowl, and that the oil employed, 
being more or less randd, gare different flarors to the 
dishes* A ooarse of melons, grapes or pomegranates wound 
up the repast, the price of which Taried from ten to twelre 
reals— a real beiog about a half-dime. In Serille, at the 
Fonda de Madrid, the cooking is really excellent; bat farther 
in the interior, judging from what I hare heard, it is eren 
worse than I hare described. 

Continning oar joamey, we passed around the southern 
brow of the hill, under the Moorish battlements. Hero a 
snperb Tiew opened to the south and east OTer the wide Yega 
of Carmona, as lar as thd mountain chain which separates it 
fhrni the plain of Granada. The city has for a coat of arms a 
rilTer star in an azure field, with the pompous motto : " As 
Lttdfer shines in the morning, so shines Carmona in Anda- 
IfuiMj^ It it shines at all, it is because it is a city set upon a 
hill ; for that is the only splendor I could find about the place. 
Tlie y^a of Carmona is partially cultirated, and now wears a 
sombre brown hne, from its tracts of ploughed land. 

CultiYation soon ceased, howerer, and we entered on a 
idUm^ a boundless plain of waste land, corered with thickets 
of pahnettos. Flocks of goats and sheep, guarded by shep- 
lierds in brown doaks^ wandered here and there, and except 
their hats and an isolated boose, with its group of palm-trees, 
fbers was no sign of habitation. The road was a deep, red 
iaiid, and our mules toiled along dowly and painfully, niged 
hj the incsmsnt cries of the wyprsi; or eonduetor, and his 
Ai the nayoral's wUp eodd only reach the eoeood 
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spftD, the business of the latter wbs to jamp down ererjr ten 
minutes, ran ahead and belabor the flanks of the foremost 
moles, nttering at the same time a series of sharp howls, which 
seemed to strike the poor beasts with quite as much severity 
as his whip. I defy even a Spanish ear to disting^h tho 
import of thesd erics, and the great wonder was how they 
could all come out of one small throat. When it came to a 
hard pull, they cracked and exploded like Tolleys of musketry, 
and flew like hail-stones about the ears of the madkoi (he* 
mules). The postillion, haring only the care of the foremost 
span, is a silent man, but he has contracted a habit of sleeping 
in the saddle, which I mention for the benefit of timid 
travellers, as it adds to the interest of a journey by night . . 

The clouds which had been gathering all day, now settled 
down upon the plain, and night came on with a dull rain. At 
eight o'clock we reached the City of Ecija, where wo had two 
hours' halt and supper. It was so dark and rainy that I 
saw nothing, not even the classic Xenil, the river of Oranada, 
which flows through the city on its way to the Guadalquivir. . 
The night wore slowly away, and while the wwzo drowsed on 
his post, I caught snatches of sleep between his cries. As the 
landscape began to grow distinct in the gray, cloudy dawn, we 
saw before us Cordova^ with the dark range of the Sierra Mo- 
rena rising. 1)ehind it. This city, once the glory of Moorish 
Spain, the capital of the great Abd-er-Bahmitn, containing, 
when in its prime, a million of inhabitants, is now a melancholy 
wreck. It has not a shadow of the art» sdence, and taste 
which then distinguished it, and the only interest it now pos* 
sesses is from these associations, and the deqpoiled remnant of 
its renowned Mosque. 
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We crossed the GoadalquiTir on a fine bridge built on 
Boman fonndations, and drore slowly down the one long, 
roogh, crooked street The diligence stops for an hoar, to 
allow passengers to breakfast, bot mj first thooght was for the 
Cathedral-mosqae, la MBzquiia, as it is still called "It is 
dosed,'' said the ragged crowd that congregated abont as ; 
''70a' cannot get in nntU eight o'clock.'' Bat I remembered 
that a silrer key will open anything in Spain, and taking a 
moco as a gnide we harried off as Cut as the roagh paremcnts 
woold permit. We had to retrace the whole length of the city, 
bat on reaching the Cathedral, foand it open. The exterior is 
low, and quite plain, though of great extent. A Moorish gate- 
way admitted me into the original coart-yard, or Aarasi, of the 
nosqae, which is planted with orange trees and contains the 
fonntain, for the ablations of Moslem worshippers, in the centre. 
The area of the Mosqae proper, ezclasire of the coart-yard, is 
aboat 400 by 850 feet. It was built on the plan of the great 
Mosqae of Damascus, about the end of the eighth century. 
The materials— including twdre 'hundred columns of marble, 
Jaqier and porphyry, from the ruins of Carthage, and the 
temples of Asia Minor— belonged to a Christian basilica, of 
the Oothie domination, which was built upon the foundations 
of a BoBsaa temple of Janus ; so that the three great creeds 
of the world hare here at different times had their seat The 
Moors eonddered this mosque as second in holiness to the 
Kaaba of Mecea» and made pflgrimages to it from all parts of 
Moslem Spain and Baibaiy. Erea now, although shorn of 
■ndi of its gloiy, it surpasses any Oriental mosque Into which 
I hafo penetrated, eaospt 8t Sophia, wUeh is a OhristiaB 
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All the nioeteen original entrances — ^beantifol horsMhoe 
arches — are dosed, except the central one. I entered by a loir 
door, in one corner of the corridor. A wilderness of colomna 
connected by doable arches (one springing, aboTo the other, 
with an opening between), spread their dusky dales before mo 
in the morning twilight. The eight hundred and fifty shafts 
of this marble forest formed hbyrinths and mazes, which at 
that early hoar appeared boandless, for their long vistas dist^h 
peared in the shadows. Lamps were baming before distant 
shrines, and a few worshippers were kneeling silently here and 
there. The sound of my own footsteps, as I wandered through 
the* ranks of pillars, was all that I heard. In the centre of 
the wood (for such it seemed) rises the choir, a gaudy and 
tasteless excrescence added by the Christians. Eren Charles 
v., who hid a merciless hand on the Alhambra^ reprored the 
Bishop of Cordora for this barbarous and unnecessary dis- 
figurement. 

The sacristan Ughted lamps in order to show me the Moorish 
chapels. Nothing but the precious materials of which these 
exqidsite structures are composed could hare sared them firom 
the holy hands of the Inquisition, which intentionally destroyed 
all the Boman antiquities of Cordova. Here the fringed 
arches, the lace-like filigrees, the wreathed inscriptionSylmd the 
domes of pendent staUictites which enchant you in the Alcasar 
of Seville, are repeated, not in stucco, but in purest marble, 
while the entrance to the " holy of holies'* is probably the most 
glorious piece of mosaio in the world. The pavement of Am 
interior is deeply worn by the knees of the Modem pQgrima, 
who compassed it seven times» kneeling, as they now do in tha 
Eaaba» at Meoea. The sides are embroidered witk sentonos^ 
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from the Konuiy in Colic chancten|\uid the roof is in tho 
ibim of n iloted shell, of n single piece of pore white mnrble» 
Sfteen feet in diuneter. The roof of the Tcstibole is n won> 
derfd piece of workmanship, formed of pointed arches, wreathed 
and twined throogh each other, lilte basket-worlL No people 
erer wrought poetry into stone so perfectly as the Saracens. 
In looking on these predoos relics of an elegant and refined 
nce^ I cannot help feeling a strong regret that their kingdom 
tfcr passed into other hands. 

Leaving CordoTa, oor road followed the OnadalqntTir, along 
the foot of the Sierra Morena, which rose dark and stem, a 
barrier to the central tabMands of La Hancha. At Alcolea, 
we crossed the rirer on a noble bridge of Uack marble, ont of 
aD keeping with the miserable road. It rained incessantly, 
and the scenery throogh which we passed had a wild and 
l^oony character. Hie only tree to be seoi was the oKre, 
wUdi corered the hiDs far and near, the profusion of its froit 
showing the natural richness of the soil This part of the 
road is sometimes infested with robbers, and once, when I saw 
two individnals waiting for ns in a lonely defile, with gnn-bai^ 
|«Is ihrast ont from nnder their black doaks, I anticipated a 
rscnmnee of a former unpleasant eiperknce. Buttheyprored 
to be jeen i begs of the gmmriim <m^ and therefore our pro> 

The nta and quagmires, made hj the rain, retarded our pro* 
grssi^ and it wu dark when we reached Anditfar, fourteen 
leagues from Cordofa. To Baykn, where I wu to quit tho 
tfUgenee^ and take another toning down firam Madrid to 
Qranada, was fbur leagues fhrther. We Joun^jed on in tho 
4ail^ in n pourfsg riin,up nnd down Un far soma houn^ 
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when all at once the cries of the mozo ceased, and the diligenoa 
came to a dead stop. There was some talk between oar eon* 
doctors, and then the mayoral opened the door and inrited vs 
to get ont. The postillion had fallen asleep, and the moles had 
taken as into a wrong road. An attempt was made to torn 
the diligence, bot failed, leaying it standing plomp against m 
high bank of mod. We stood, meanwhile, shirering in the 
cold and wot, and the fair Andalosian shed abnndance of tears. 
Fortunately, Bajlen was close at hand, and, after some delay, 
two men came with lanterns and escorted us to the potada^ or 
inn, where we arrived at midnight. The diligence from Madrid, 
which was dne six hoars before, had not made its appearance, 
and we passed the rest of the night in a cold room, fasting, 
for the meal was only to be senred when the other passengera 
came. At day-break, iinally, a smgle dish of oily meat was 
Toochsafed to ns, and, as it was now certain that some acci- 
dent had happened, the passengers to Madrid requested the 
' Administrador to send them on in an extra oonreyance. This 
he refused, and they began to talk aboat getting op a pronon- 
damento, when a messenger arrired with the news that the 
diligence had broken down at midnight, aboat two leagues oiT. 
Tools were thereupon dispatched, nine hours after the accident 
happened, and we might hope to be released from our imprison- 
ment in four or five more. 

Baylen is a wretched place, celebrated for haring the first 
palm-tree which those see who come from Madrid, and for the 
Tictory gained by Castafios orer the French forces uader 
Dupont^ which occasioned the flight of Joseph Buonaparte 
from Madrid, and the temporary liberation of Spain from tha 
Reach yoke. Oastafios, who reoeiTed the title of Duke do 
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BftjIeOy and is compared bj the Spaniuds to WcIUngtoi^ died 
•boot three months ago. The battle-field I pasted in the 
night ; the palm-tree I fooDd, bot it is now a mere stomp, 
the leares haring been stripped off to protect the booses of 
the inhabitants from Ughtning. Our posada had one of them 
hnng at the window. At last, the diligence came^ and at three 
P.IL, when I ought to haTC been in sight of Granadai I left the 
Ibrlom walls of Baylen. My fellow-passengers were a yonng 
qirig of the Spanish nobility and three chabby-faoed nnns. 

The rest of the Jonmey that afternoon was through a wide^ 
UUy r^on, entirely bare of trees and habitations, and bat 
partially cnltirated. There was something soblime in its Tery 
_ nakedness and loneliness, and I felt attracted to it as I do 
towards the Desert In fact, although I haTe seen little fine 
•oeneiy since leaTing Senile, hare had the worst of weather, 
and no Tery pleasant trarelling experiences, the country has 
exerdsed a fascination orer me, which I do not quite under- 
stand. I find myself constantly on the point of making a tow 
to retam again, lluch to my rqpret, night set in before we 
reached Jaen, the capital of the Hoorish kingdom of that 
name. We halted for a short time in the large plan of the 
town, when the dash of fountains mingled with the sound of 
j the rain, and the Mack, jagged outline of a mountain otci^ 

I hanging the plaee wu visible throqgh the storm. 

AH night we Journeyed on through the mountains^ som^ 

tisMa splashing through swollen streams, sometimca coming 

I absost to a halt in beds of deep mol When this morning 

j dawned, we were ascending through wild, stony hiUs^ orer- 

grown with shnbbeiy, and the driTer said we were six leagues 

from Onnada. Still on, throq^ a lonely oountiy, wi& 
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and then a large tenia, or oonntry inn, by the road-eidOy and 
aboot nine o'dock, as the sky became more dear, I saw ia 
front of ns, high np under the donds, the snow-fields of the 
Sierra Nerada. An honr afterwards we were riding betweea 
gardens, Tineyards, and oliro ordiaids, with the magnificent « 
Yega of Granada stretching far away on the right, and the 
Vermilion Towers of the Alhambra crowning the beighti 
before tu. 
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OEAITADA AHD THK ALHAMBEA. 
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Obasaba, WMMMtejr, JW. IT, UBI. 

ImBDunLT on reachiog here, I was set npoa hj aa old 

gentlemaa who wanted to act ai gnide, bat the mozo of 

the hotel pnt Into my hand a card inscribed "Don Mateo 

Zimenei, Onide to the cdebratcd Washington Inriog,'' and I 

I dismissed the other applicant The next morning, as the moio 

brought me my chocolate, he said ; " Sefior, rf cites is waiting 

for yoo.** The "little one'' tamed ont to be the son of old 

Mateo, "honest Mateo,'' who still Ures np in the Albambra, 

1^ bat is now rather too old to continne his bnsiness, except on 

I great occasions. I accepted the yonng Mateo, who qioke with 

! the greatest enthnsiasm of Mr. Lnring, afowhig that the whole 

UaBj was deroted to hbn, in lib and death. It wu stOl 

> 
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raining farioiulj, and the golden Dano, which lotn la, 
front of the hotel, was a ewollen brown flood. I iioiaft 
wonder that he sometimee threatensp as the old eonplei saji^ 
to bust np the Zacatin, and bear it down to his faride^ the 
. Xenil. 

Towards noon, the donds broke away a little, and we sallied 
ont Passing through the gate and square of TiTarramUA 
(may not this name come from the Arabic hah tr^raml^ the 
"gate of the sand r), we soon reached the Cathedral This 
massive stmctmre, which makes a good feature in the distant 
view of Oranada, is not at all imposing, near at hand. The 
interior is a mixture of Gothic and Roman, glaring with white- 
wash, and broken, like that of Sevillo, by a wooden choir and 
two grand organs, blocking up the naTe. Some of the nde 
chapels, nerertheless, are splendid masses of earring and gild- 
ing. In one of them, there are two full-length portraits of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, supposed to be by Alonzo Cano. The 
Cathedral contains some other good pictures by the same 
master, but all its former treasures were carried off by the 
French. I 

We next went to the Picture Gallery, wluch is in the Fran- 
dscan Conrent. There are two small Murillos, much damaged, 
some tolerable Alonzo Canos, a few common-place pictures 
by Juan de SeviUa, and a hundred or more by anthon whose 
names I did not inquire, for a more hideous collection of trash 
nerer met my ey^ One of them represents a miracle pei^ 
formed by two saints, who cut off the diseased leg ef a sick 
white man, and replace it by the sound leg of a dead ntgt% 
whose b6dy is seen lying beside the bed. Judging from the 
ghastly fikce of the patient^ the operation is rather paisH 
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timigii the story goes that the black leg grew Cut, and the 
Buui reoorered. The picture at least illustrates the absence of 
"prejadioe of color" among the Saints. 

Wo went into the adjoining Church of Santo Domingo, 
which has sereral Tery rich shrines of marble and gold. A 
sort of priestly sacristan opened the Church of the Madonna 
dd Rosario— « glittering mixture of marble, gold, and looking- 
glasses, which has rather a rich effect. The beautiful yellow 
and red Teined marbles are firom the Sierra Nevada. The 
sacred ]ladonnar-« big doll with staring eyes and pink cheeks 
— has a dress of silTer, shaped like an extinguisher, and 
encrusted with rubies and other precious stones. The utter 
abeenoe of taste in most Catholic shrines is an extraordinary 
thing. It seems remarkable that a Church which has produced 
so many glorious artists should so constantly and gprossly yio- 
lata the amplest rules ct art The only shrine which I have 
seen, which was in keeping with the object adored, is that of 
the Tirgin, at Nazareth, where there is neither picture nor 
image, but only Tases of fragrant flowers, and perfumed oil in 
golden lamps, burning before a tablet of spotless marble. 

Among the decorations of the chapel, there are a host of 
diembs frescoed on the ceiling, and one of them is represented 
in the act of firing off a blunderbuss. " Is it true that the 
angels carry blunderbusses f I asked the priest He shrugged 
Us sboolderB with a sort of half-snule, and said* nothing. In 
the Cathedral, on the plinths of the columns in the outer 
aides, are soTeral notices to the effect that " whoerer speaks 
to woasea, dther in the na?e or the aides^ thereby puts him- 
adf in danger of ezcommunicatioa.'' I conU not hdp laugh* 
ii^ as I rsad this amddsh and yet SMst Mmonfelike statute, 
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<<0h/' said Mateo, " all that was in the despotic times ; it is 
not so now.'' 

A deluge of rain put a stop to mj sight-seeing nntil the next 
morning, when I set ont with Mateo to Tisit the Boyal ChapeL 
A mnrdcr had been committed in the nighty near the entrance 
of the Zacatin, and the paringHitones were still red with the 
blood of the Tictim. A fundon of some sort was g<^g on in 
the Chapel, and we went into the sacristj to waii The priests 
and choristers were there, changing their robes ; thejr sainted 
me good-hnmoredly, though there was an expression in their 
faces that plainlj said : '' a heretic 1" When the serrice waa 
concluded, I went into the chapel and examined the high altar, • 
with its rude wood-earrings, representing' the surrender ct | | 

Oranada. The portraits of Ferdinand and IsabeUa, Cardinal 
Ximenez, Oonzalvo of Cordova, and King BoabdO, are Terj 
curious. Another tablet represents the baptism of the con- 
quered Moon. 

In the centre of the chapel stand the monuments erected to 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and their successors Philip I,, and 
Maria, bj Charles Y. Thej are tall catafalques of white 
marble, snperblj sculptured, with the full length eflSgies of the 
monarchs upon them. The figures are admirable; that ct 
Isabella, especially, though the features are settled in the 
repose of death, expresses all the grand and noUe traits which 
belonged to her character. The sacristan remored the mat- 
ting from a paryof the floor, disclosing an iron grating under- 
neath. A damp, mouldlj smell, significant of death and 
decay, came up through the opening. He lighted two long 
waxen tapers, lifted the grating, and I followed him down tlie 
narrow steps into the Tault where lie the cofllns of the Oatho- 
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lie Sorerdgiit. Thej were broagbt here from the AlhunbrA, 
in I5S5. The leaden nroopha|^ conUiniiig the bodies of 
Ferdioaad and IsabeUa, lie, ride by ride, on stone slabs ; and 
as I stood beiireen the two, resting a hand on each, the sacris- 
tan placed the tapers in apertures in the stone, at the head 
and foot They deep, as they wished, in their bclored Ora* 
aada, and no proCsne hand has erer disturbed the repose of 
thetrariies. 

After TiriUng the Church ct San Jeronhno, founded by Oon 
salTO at Cordova, I went to the adjoining Church and Hospi 
tal of San Juan de Dios. A fat priest, washing his hands in 
the sacristy, sent a- boy to show me the Chapel of San Juan, 
and tho relics. The remains of the Samt rest in a silver chesty 
standing in the centre of a richly-adorned chapcL Among 
the relics is a thorn from the crown of Christy which, as any 
botanist may see, must have grown on a different plant firom 
the other thorn they show at Serillo; and neither kind 
is found in Palestine. The true ipjfia cArult, the nebbuk, has 
Tery small thorns; but nothing could be more cruel, as I 
found when riding through patches of it near Jericho. The 
boy also showed me a tooth of San Lorenxo^ a crooked brown 
UaufiSf firom which I should infer that the saint was rather an 
IIMsYOfed man. The gilded chapel of Ban Juan is in ringular 
contrast with one of the garments which he wore when Uring 
— « cowl <rf plaited reeds, looking like an old fish basket^ 
whidi is kept in aglass case. His portrait is also to be seen : 
ft mild and beautiful face, truly that of one who went about 
doing good. He was a sort of Spanish John Howard, and 
deserfsd caaooiatioo, if anybody cftr did. 

I UMesded the street of the Darro to the Alteyda, lAieh 
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I 

wo entered by one of the nndent gates* This raborb ii stfll { 

Korronnded bj the original fortifications, and nndermined by | 

the capactons cisterns of the Moon. It looks dowlk on Om^ 
nada ; and from the cmmbling parapets there are snperb news 
orer the dtj, the Vega, and its inclosing moontains. The 
Alhambra rose opposite, against the dark-red and pnrple back* 
ground of the Sierra Nevada, and a canopj <tf heaTj raia- 
donds rested on all the heights. A fitful gleam of sunshine 
now and then broke through and wandered orer the plain, 
touching up white towers and dire groves and reaches ct the 
winding Xenil, with a brilliancy whidi suggested the splendor 
<rf the whole picture, if oncenhus restored to its proper Ugfai. 
I could see Santa F6 in the distance, toward Loxa ; nearer, 
and more eastward, the Sierra de Elrira^ ct n deep Tidet 
color, with the woods of the Soto do Boma, the Duke of Wei* 
lington's estate, at its base ; and beyond it the Mountain of 
Parapanda, the weather-guage of Granadai still corered with 
douds. There is an old Oranadian prorerb whidi saji >— 
''When Parapanda wears his bonnet^ it will rain whether Ood 
wiUs it or na^ From the ehapd of San Miguel, above the 
Albajdn, there is a Terj striking riew of the deep gorge of 
the Darro, at one's feet, with the gardens and white walls of 
the Oeneralife rising, beyond, and the Silla dd Moro and the 
Mountain of the Sun towering abOTO it The long, irregular 
lines of the Alhambra, with the htge red towers ridotg here and 
there, reminde^ me somewhat ct a distant riew of Kanak ; 
and, like Slarnak, the Alhambra is picturesque from whaterer 
pdnt it is riewed. 

We descended through wastes of cactus to the Darro^ in 
whose tnxbid stream a group of men were washing te geld. I 
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watched one of them, ti he twirled his bowl in precisely 
the California style, bat got nothing for his pains. Mateo 
says that they often make a dolbr a day, each. Passing under 
the Tower of Comares and along the battlements of the 
Alhambra, we dimbed np to the Oeneralife. This charming 
▼ilia is still in good presenration, though its exquisite filigree 
and scroU-work have been greatly ii^ured by whitewash. 
The degant colonnades surround gardens rich in roses, 
myrtles and cypresses, and the fountains that lulled the Moor- 
ish Kings In thdr summer idleness still pour their fertOiang 
streams. In one of the rooms is a small and bad portrait gal- 
lery, containing a supposed portrait of BoabdiL It Is a nuld, 
amiaUe lace, but wholly lacks strength of character. 
** To^y I dcTOtcd to the Alhambni. The storm, which, as 

Uie people say, has not been equalled for several years, showed 
no signs of brenking up, and in the midst of a driTing shower 
I aseeaded to the TermOion Towers, which are supposed to 
be of Fhcenidan origin. They stand on the extremity of a 
kwg, narrow ledge, which stretches out like an arm from the 
IdD of the Alhambra, The jmm lies between, and is shaded 
by beaatifd dms, which the Moon planted. 
I entered the AIhambra4)y the Onto of Justice, which is a 
. * iae spedsBen of Moorish architecture, though ct common red 
brick and mortar. It is singular what a grace the horse^oe 
mtA gives to the most heavy and hmibering mass of masonry. 
The found ardies of the Ohristiaa edifices ct Granada seem 
tame and indegaat, in comparison. Over the arch of the vee* 
i - tibde of this gate is the edossal hand, and over the inner 

eatraMS the key t celebrated in the take of Washiigton Irving 
aid tkosupentitioQs of the people. I first aseended the Tom 
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de la Tda, where the Ohristiaa flag was first planted oa the 
8d of January, 1492. The Tiew of the Yega and City of Gra* 
nada was even grander than from the Albajcin. Parapanda 
was still bonneted in donds, bnt patches of bine skj b^gan to 
open abore the monntauis of Loxa. A little boy accompanied 
ns, to see that I did not poll the bell, the sonnd of which 
would call together all the troops in the city. While wo 
stood there, the fanoral procession of the man mnrdered two 
nights before came np the street of QomereZi and passed 
aronnd the hill under the Vermilion Towers. 

I made the circuit of the walls before entering the Palace. 
In the Place of the Cisterns, I stopped to take a drink of the 
cool water of the Darro, which is brought' thither by subterra- 
nean channels from the hills. Then, passing the ostentatious 
pfle commenced by Charles Y., but which was nerer finished, 
and never will be, nor ought to be, we walked along the 
southern ramparts to the Tower of the Seren Floors, -amid the 
ruins of which I discerned the top of the arch by which the 
unfortunate Boabdil quitted Granada, and which was thence- 
forth closed for erer. In the Tower of the Infantas, a number 
of workmen were busy restoring the interior, wluch has been 
cruelly damaged. The brilliant aznUjo, or tfle-work, the deli- 
cate arches and fiKgree sculpture of the walls, still attest its 
former elegance, and give some color to the tradition that it 
was the residence of the Moorish Princesses. 

As we passpd through the little Tillage which stOl exists 
among the ruins of the fortress, Mateo inyited me to step in 
and see his father, the genuine " honest Mateo,'' immortalised 
in the "Tdes of the Alhambra." The old man has taken iq^ 
t)ie trade of silk-weaTing, and had a number of gaj;«cdofec| . 
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ribbons oq his loom. He is more thao sixtjr yesrs old and 
now quite grsj-besdedy bot has the same simple maaners, the 
same honest face that attracted his temporary master. He 
spoke with great enthusiasm of Mr. Inring, and brought ont 
from a place of safety the " Alhambra'' and the "Chronicles 
of the Conqnesti'' which he has carefolly presenred. He then 
prodoced an Andalnsian sash, the work of his own hands, 
which he insisted on binding aronnd my waist^ to see how it 
woqM look. I most next take off my coat and hat, and pnt on 
his Sunday Jacket and Jannty sombrero. "Par Diot 1^ he 
eidafaned: "gas hwa^ wiozol Sefior, yon are a legitimate 
Andalnaan V After this, of course, 1 could do no less than 
bay the sash. ''Ton must show it to Washington Irring,'' 
said he, ''and tell him it was made by Mateo's own hands f 
whidi I promised. Imnst then go into the kitchen, and eat a 
pomegranate from his garden— a glorious pomegranate, with 
kernels of crimson, and so full of blood that yon could not 
tonch them bot it trickled through your fingers. El Marques^ 
a sprightly dog, and a great date-colored cat, took possession 
of my legs, and begged for a share of erery mouthful I took, 
while oU Mateo sat beside me, rqjoidqg in the flaror of a 
Gibraltar dgar which I ga>e hint But my time wu predoos^ 
and so I let the ''Son of tiie Alhambra* go back to Us loom, 
and set out for the Palace <rf the Moorish Eii^s. 

This palace is so hidden behind the ambitions shell of tiiat 
of Cauuies T.tiiat I was at a loss where it could be. I 
tho^ht I had compassed the hiD, and yet had seen no indica- 
tiooi of the renowned magnificence of the Alhambra, Bnt a 
Uttk door in a blank wall nshered me into a true Moorish 
tibeOoort oftibe FUhpond^or oftibeMyrtlsikas iiis 
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sometimes called. Here I saw again the slender pillars, tike 
firinged and embroidered arches, and the perforated, laoe-Iika 
tracery of the fairy corridors. Here, hedges of roses and myr- 
tles still bloomed aronnd the ancient tank, wherein hundreds of 
gold-fish disported. The noises of the hill do not penetrate 
here, and the solitary porter who admitted me went back 
to his post^ and suffered me to wander at will through the 
enchanted halls. 

I passed out of this court by an opposite door, and saw, 
through the Tistas of marble pillars and the wonderful firet- 
work which seems a thing of air rather than of earth, the 
Fountain of the Lions. Thence I entered in succession the 
Hall of the Abencerrages, the Hall of the Two Sisters, the 
apartments of the Sultanas, the Mosque, and the Hall of the 
Ambassadors. These places — all that is left of the renowned 
palace— are now well kept^ and carefully guarded. Restora- 
tions are going on, here and there, and the |dace is scrupu- 
lously watched, that no foreign Vandal may further injure 
what the native Ooths hare done their best to destroy. The 
rubbish has been cleared away ; the rents in the walls hare 
been filled up, and, for the first time since it passed into 
Spanish hands, there seems a hope that the Alhambra will be 
allowed to stand. What has been already destroyed we can 
only partially coi^ecture ; but no one sees what remains with- 
out completing the picture in his own imagination, and placing 
it among the most perfect and manrellous creations of human' 
genius. 

Nothing can exceed the richness of inrention which, in this 
series of halls, corridors, and courts, nerer repeats the same oraa- 
nents^ butifima the simplest primitfre forms and colore prodmea 
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a tboosand combinatioiUy not one of which is in disoord with the 
gnnd design. It is useless to attempt a detailed description of 
this architecture ; and it is so unlike anything else in the world, 
thaty like Kamak and Baalbec, those onlj know the Alhambra 
who see it When yon can wcaro stone, and hang your halls 
with marble tapestry, you may riral it It is nothing to mo 
that these ornaments are stucco ; to sculpture them in •marble 
is only the work of the hands. Their great excellence is in the 
design, which, like all great things, suggests eren more than it 
giTea. If I could create ali that the Court of Lions suggested 
to me for its completion, it would fulfil the dream of Kmg 
Sheddad, and surpass the palaces of the Moslem Paradise. 

The parilions of the Court of Lions, and the halls which 
open into it, on either side, approach the nearest to their origi- 
nal perfection. The floors are marble, the wainscoting ct 
pabted tOes, the walls of embroidery,' still gleaming with thr 
softened lustre of their original tints, and tho lofty conical 
domes seem to be huge sparry crystalizations, hung with drop- 
ping stalactites, rather than any work of the human hand. 
Each of these domes is composed of fire thousand separate 
pieces, and the pendent prismatie blocks, colored and gilded, 
gradually resolro themselres, as you gaxe, into the most intri- 
cate and d^ant designs. But you must study long ere you 
haTO won all the secret of their beauty. To comprehend them, 
one should qiend a whole day, lying on his b*ck, nnder each 
one. Mateo spread his doak for me in the fountain in the 
Han of the Abencerrages, orer the Uood-itains made by the 
decapitation of those gallant chieb, and I lay half an hour 
looUi« q»waid : and this is what I made out of the dome. 
AoB Ita oeotral plaaado haag the ehalice of a flower witk 
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feftthery peUb, like the "crape myrUe" of our SoaUiero SUtca. 
Oatside of ttiis, branched downward the eight rays of a large 
itar, whose points touched the base of the d<«ie ; yet the atar 
was itself composed of flowers, whfle between its rays and 
around its points fell a shower ct Uossoms, shells, and qparrf 
drops. From the base of the dome hung a gorgeous pattern 
of la6e, with a fringe of bugles, projecting into eight points ao 
as to form a star ct drapery, hanging trom the p<»nts of tho 
flowery star in the dome. The spaces between the angles were 
filled with masses of stalactites, dropping one below the other, 
till they tapered into the plain square sides ct the halL 

In the Hall of the Two Sisters, I lay likewise for a coa- 
riderable time, resolving its misty glories into ahape. The 
dome was still more suggestive of flowers. The h^hest and 
central piece was a deep trumpet-flower, whose month was 
deft into eight petals. It hung in the centre of a superb 
lotus-cup, the leaves of which were exquisitely reined and. 
chased. Still further bdow swung a mass of mimosa blossoms^ 
intermixed with pods and lance-like leaves, and around the 
base of the dome opened the bells of sixteen gorgeous tulips. 
These pictures may not be rery intelligible, but I know not 
how else to paint the effect of tUs fairy architecture. 

In Granada, as in Seville and (Tordova, one's sympathies are 
wholly with the Moors. The few mutilated traces which still 
remiun of their power, taste, and refinement, surpass any of the 
monuments erected by the race which conquered them. The 
Moorish Dynasty in Spain was truly, as Irving observes, a 
splendid exotic, doomed never to take a lasting root in the soil 
It was choked to death by the native weeds ; and, in place of 
lands richly cultirated and teeming with plenty, we now hava 
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btnen and almost depopulated wastes— In place of edacation, 
indostfj, and the coltiTattoii of the arts aod sctenceSp aa 
ensla?ed, ignorant and degenerate race. Andalosia would be 
far mors prosperous at this daj, had she remained in Moslem 
bands. Tme, she would not bare received that Faith which 
is yet destined to be the redemption of the world, bnt the doc- 
trines of Mahomet are more acceptable to Ood, and more 
beneficial to Man than those of that Inquisition, which, in 
Spam alone, has shed ten tames as much Christian Uood as all 
the Moslem races together for the last nz centuries. It is not 
from a mere romantic interest that I lament the hte of Boab- 
dO, and the extinction of bis dynastj. Had be been a king 
worthy to reign in those wonderful balls, be ncTer would bare 
lefk them. Had be perished there, fighting to the last, be 
would bate been fieed firam fortj jrears of weary exile and an 
obscore death. Well did Charles Y. obsenre, when speaking 
of bin ! ** Better a tosdb in the Albaabm than a palaoe in the 
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The clouds broke away before I l^ad been two boon in the 
Albambra, and the sanshine fell broad and warm into its 
courts. They most be roofed with bine sky, in order to giTO 
the foil impression of their brightness and beanty. Mateo 
procured me a bottle of vino ramdo^ and we drank it together 
in the Court of Lions. .Six hours had passed away before I 
knew it» and I reluctantly prepared to leare. The donds by 
this time had disappeared ; the Vega slept lb brilliant sunshine, 
and the peaks of the Sierra Nerada shone white and cold 
against the sky. 

On reaching the hotel, I found a little man, nicknamed 
Napolegu, awaiting me. He was desirous to furnish me with 
horses, and, having a prophetic knowledge of the weather, 
promised me a bright sky as far as Gibraltar. '*I furnish all 
the sefiors," said he ; *'thqr Imow me, and neter complaia of 
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90 or my honei ;" bat, bj way of seeuritj, on makiDg the bai^ 
gain, I threatened to pat np a card in the hotel at Gibraltar, 
warning aU trarellere against him, in case I was not satisfied. 
H7 contract was for two horses and a gaide, who were to be 
ready at sanrise the next morning. Napoleon was as good as 
his word ; and before I had finished an early cap of chocokte, 
there was a little black Andalasian stallion awaiting me. The 
4lfwjas^ or saddle-bags, of the guide were strengthened bj a 
stock of cold proTiaons, the leat)ierh bota hanging beside it 
was filled with ripe Oranada wine ; and now behold me ambling 
orer the Tega, accoatred in a gay Andalosian jacket, a sash 
woTcn by Mateo Ximenes, and one of those bandboxy som- 
breros, which I at first thonght so angainly, bnt now consider 
quite pictaresqae and elegant 

My guide, a short but sinewy and well-knit son of the moun- 
tains, named J086 Oarda, set off at a canter down the banks 
<tf the Darro. ** Don't ride so fast P cried Napoleon, who 
watched our setting oat, from the door of the fonda ; bnt 
Jos6 was already out of hearing. This guide is a companion 
to my liking. Although he is only twenty-seren, he has been 
for a number of years a e^mw, or mail-rider, and a guide for 
traTelliQg parties. His olire complexion is made still darker 
by exposure to the sun and wind, and his coal-bkck eyes shine 
with Southern heat and fire. He has one of those rare mouths 
which are bom with a broad smile in each comer, and which 
seem to laugh oTen in the midst of grief. We had not been 
two hours together, before I knew his history from b^nniog 
to end. He had already been married e{ght years, and his 
ody trouble was a debt of twenty-four dollars, which the illness 
of Us wib had caused Urn. TUs mon^ was owiag to the 
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pawnbroker, who kept his best dothes in pledge until he ooold 
paj it. "Sefior,'' said he, "if I had ten million dollars; I 
woald rather give them all away than haTO a sick wife." lie 
had a brother in Puerto Prindpe, Cnbap who sent OTer monej 
enough to paj the rent of the house, but he found that child* 
rcn were a great expense. ** It is most astonishing," he said, 
" how much children can eat From inoming till nighti the 
bread is never out of their mouths." 

Jos6 has recently been travelling with some Spaniards, one 
of whom made him pay two dollars for an umbrella which was 
lost on the road. This umbrella is a thorn in his side. At 
every venta where we stop, the story is rei>edted, and he is not 
sparing of his maledictions. The ghost of that umbrdU is 
continually raised, and it will be a long time before he can shut 
it. " One reason why I like to travd with foreign Sefiors," 
said he to me, "4b, that when I lose anything, they never make 
me pay for it" " For all that," I answered, " take care you 
don't lose my umbrella : it cost three doUan." Since then, 
nothing can exceed Josh's attention to that artide. He is at 
his wit's end how to secure it best It appears sometimes 
before, sometimes behind him, lashed to the saddle with innu- 
merable cords ; now he sticks it into the alfoija, now carries 
it in his hand, and I verily believe that he deeps with it in his 
arms. Every evening, as he tells his story to the muleteers, 
around the kitchen fire, he always winds up by triumphantly 
appealing to me with': " Wdl, Sefior, have I lost your umbrella 
yetr 

Our bargain is that I shaQ feed him on the way, and^as we 
travd in the primitive style of the conntiy, we always di down 
together to the came dish. To his sapervidoo, the oDa la 
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often indebted for nn ndditional flsTor, and no *' thoroDgh-bred*^ 
gentlemnn coald behnTO at table with more eaee and proprietj. 
He ia as moderate as a Bedonin in his wants, and nerer touches 
the borning aguardiente which the mnleteers are accostomed 
to drink. I asked him the reason of this. *' I drink wine, 
SeBor," he replied, *' because that, yon know, is like meat and 
bread ; but I haye made a row never to drink aguardiente 
again. Two of ns got drunk on it, four or liTe years ago, in 
Granada, and we quarrelled. My comrade drew his knife and 
stabbed me here, in the left shonlder. I was furious and cut 
him across the breast We both went to the hospital— I for 
three months and he for six — and he died in a few days after 
getting out It cost my poor father many a thousand reals ; 
and when I was able to go to work, I TOwed before the Tiigin 
that I would noTcr touch aguardiente again.'' 

For the first league, our road lay orer the rich Yeg^ of 
Granada, but gradually became wilder and more waste. Pass- 
ing the long, desert ridge, known as the ** Last Sigh of the 
H oor,^ we struck across a region of low hills. The road was 
▼eiy deep, from the recent rains, and studded, at short into 
▼als, by mde crosses, erected to persons who had been mur- 
dered. Jo86 took a grim delight in giving me the history of 
each. Beyond the Tillage of Lamila^ which lies with ite salt- 
pans b a basin of the hills, we ascended the mountain ridge 
which forms the southern boundary of the Yega. Oraaadai 
nearly twenty nOm distant, was still Tisible. The Alhambra 
was dwindled to a speck, and I took my last Tiew of it and the 
magnificent landscape which lies spread ont before It The 
8iemKeTad% rising to the kd^t of 18,000 CmI abore the 
isa^ waa jfimbeiOj fine firoas dood^ and the whole laagtt was 
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Tisiblo ftt one glance. All ita chasms were filled with snow, 

and for nearly half-way down its sides there was not a speck 

of anj other color. Its summits were almost wholly dermd 

of shadow, and their notched and jagged outlines rested « 

flatly against the sky, like irory inlaid on a table of lapia- 

lasnlL I 

From these waste hills, we descended into the ralley of 
Cada, whose poplar-fringed river had been so swollen by the 
rains that the eorreo from Malaga had only snccecded in pasa- 
ing it that morning. We forded it without accident, and, 
crossing a loftier and bleaker rang^, came down into the ralley \ 

of the ]i![archan. High on a diif orer the stream stood A 

Alhama, my restiug-place for the night. The natural warm * t 

baths, on account of which this spot was so bdoTed by the j 

Moora^ are still resorted to in the summer. They lie in the j 

bosom of a deep and rugged gorge, half a mile further down /.' 

the river. The town occupies the crest of a narrow promon- [* 

tory, bounded, on all sides but one, by tremendous precipices. 
It is one of the most picturesque spots imaginable, and 
reminded me— to continue the comparison between Syria and 
Andalusia, which I find so striking— of the gorge of the Bar- ^ 

rada, near Damascus. Alhama is now a poor, insignificant 
town, only visited by artists and muleteers. The population .| 

wear long brown cloaks and slouched hats^ like the natives of 
LaMancha. 

I found tolerable quarters in a house on the plasa, and took 
the remaining hour of daylight to view the town. The people 
looked at me with curiosity, and some boys, waUdng on the 
edge of the to^, or predinoe, threw over stones that I ni^^t 
sea koiw deep it was. The rock, in some places^ quite ovo^ 
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Imog the bed of the Marchan, which half-girdles its base. The 
doM scrotioj to which I was sabjected hj the crowd in the 
plasa called to mind all I had heard of Spanish spies and rob- 
bers. At the tenta^ I was well treated, bat receiTed snch an 
exorbitant bill in the morning that I was readj to ezdaim, 
with King Boabdil, " Woe is me, Alhama I" On comparing 
notes with Jos6, 1 fonnd that he had been obliged to paj, in 
addition, for what he receired — a discovery which so exaspe- 
rated that worthy that he folded his hands, bowed his head, 
made three kisses in the air, and cried ont : ** I swear before 
the Tligin that I will never agun take a traveller to that 
lnn,» 

We left Alhama an hour before dajbreak, for we had a 
rough jonmey ot more than forty miles before us. The bridle- 
path was barely visible b the darkness, bnt we continued 
ascending to a height of probably 6,000 feet above the se% 
and thus met the sunrise half«way. Crossing the Banp of Ace- 
Ikrvyai we reached a tremendous natural portal In the moun- 
tains, from whence, as from a door, we looked down on all the 
country lying between ns and the sea. The valley of the 
Biver Yelesp winding among the hiUs, pointed out the course 
I ' of our road.' On the left towered over us the barren Sierra 

^Trjeda, an isolated group of peaks, about 8,000 feet in height 
For miles, the Toad was a rocky ladder^ which we scrambled 
down on toot, leading our hones. The Tegetation gradually 
became of a warmer and more luxuriant cast ; the southern 
slopes were planted with the vine that produces the bmous 
Malaga raisins^ and the orange groves in the sunny depths of 
the vaDqri were as yeDow as autumnal beeches» with their 
iloadaoTiMt AithebeDt of Y4ki Ifalafftwecw 
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ringing noon, we emerged from the monntafau, near Uie month 
of the river, and rode into the town to breakfast. 

We halted at a queer old inn, more like a Tnrkifh khaa 
than a Christian hostlerj. It was kept hj a fat landlady, who 
made ns an olla of kid and garlic, which, with soma coarse 
bread and the red Malaga wine, soon took off the sharp edge 
of onr monntidn appetites. While I was washing mj hands 
at a well in the conrtpjard, the mozo noticed the pilgrim-eeal 
of Jerosalem, which is stamped inddtbly on mj left arm. His 
admiration and rcTcrence were so great that he called the fat 
landlady, who, on learning that it had been made in Jerusalem, 
and that I had risited the Holy Sepulchre, summoned her chil- 
dren to see it. " Here, my children V she said ; ** cross yonr- 
selres, kneel down, and kiss this holy seal ; for, as long as you 
liTe, you may nerer see the like of it again." Thus I, a Pro- 
testant heretic, became a Catholic shrine. The children kndt } 
and kissed my arm with touching simplicity ; and the seal will ,| 
henceforth be more sacred to me than CTcr. [ 
The remaining twenty miles or more of the road to Malaga I 
follow the line of the coast, passing headlands crowned by the 
o/a^yof, or watch-towers, of the Moors. It is a new road, and* 
practicable for carriages, so that, for Spain, it may be con- I 
sidcred an important achierement. The late rains hare, how- • >| 
ever, already undermined it in a number of places. Here, as 
among the mountains, wo met crowds of muleteers, all of whom 
greeted me with: "Vaya utted am JHot, tabaUtrol^^'^TJLzj 
you go with God, cayalier P) By this time, all my forgotten 
Spanish had come back again, and a little experience of the 
simple ways of the people made me quite at home among theoL 
In almost erery instancy I was treated precisely as a Spaniard 
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mmU hare been, oad less annoyed by the cariosity of the 
aatiyei than I hare been in Oormanyy and eren America. 

We were still two leagoes from Malaga, at snnset The 
Sshermen along the coast were haoling in their nets, and we 
soon began to orertake compames of them, carrying their fish 
to the dtj on donkeys. One stoat, strapping fellow, with 
flesh as hard and yellow as a stnrgoon^s, was seated sideways 
on a Tery small donkey, between two immense panniers of fish: 
As he trotted before ns,* shonting, and slapping the flanks of 
the sturdy little beast, Jos6 and I began to langh, whereapon 
the fellow broke oot into the following monologne, addressed 
to the donkey : ** Who laoghs at this hurrieo 1 Who says he's 
not fine gold from head to foot r What is it that he can't do 7 
If there was a moontain ever so high, he woald gallop orer it. 
If there was a rirer erer so deep, he would swim through it. 
If he could but speak, I might send hfan to market alone with 
the fish, and not a €kato of the money would he spend on the 
way home. Who says he can't go as far as that limping 
bone 7 Arrrre, burrioo I pufiate — a^rH^r-^e^ !" 

We reached Malaga, at last, our hones sorely fagged. At 
the Fonda de la Alameda, a new and rery elegant hotel, I 
found a bath and a good dinner, both welcome things to a tired 
traveller. The winter of Malaga is like spring b other lands, 
and on that account it is much visited by invalids, especially 
English. It is a lively commereisl town of about 80,000 
inhabitants, and, if the present scheme of railroad commnnica* 
tion with Madrid is carried out, must continue to increase in 
sine and importance. Anunkberofnmnubctnringestablishmeats 
hava lately been started, and in this department it bids lair to 
rival BaroeloML The harbor is small, but good, and the 
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oooDtiy aromid ridi in all the prodactiona of tempeimto aiid 
ereo tropical dimates. The dtj oontaint little to interest the 
toarist. I Tinted the Cathedral, an immense nnfinishfd miss, 
withont a partide of architectoral taste ontwaxdlyp though the 
interior has a fine effect from its large dimenaons. 

At noon to-day, we were again in the saddle, and took the 
road to the Baths of Caratraca. The tall factory chimnejs of 
Malaga, romittng forth streams of black smoke, marred the 
aerenity of the akj ; but the distant Tiew of the atj is rerj 
fine. The broad Yega, watered by the Gaada^joroe, is rich and 
wdl cnltirated, and now ngoioes in the Terdnre of qpring. 
The meadows are clothed mtik fresh grass, bnttereqis and i 

daisies are in blossom, and larks sing in the olire-trees. Now 
and then, we passed a etua dd eampo^ with its front half buried 
in orange-trees, orer which towered two or three sentinel *' 

palms. After two leagues of this delightful trarel, the conn> •! 

try became more hilly, and the groups of mountains which •! 

indoeed us assumed the most picturesque and enchanting I 

forms. The soft base in which the distant peaks were bathed, 
the lovely yiolet diadows filling up their chasms and gorges, 
and the freah meadows, rineyards, and olire grores bdow, 
made the kndscape one of the most beautifid I hare seen in 
Spain. 

As we were trotting along through the palmetto thidcets, 
Jos6 asked me if I should not like to hear an Andalusian story. 
** Nothing Would please me better,** I replied. ''Bide doae 
beside me, then,'* said he, ''that you may understand erery 
word of iU^ I complied, and he gare me the foUowiiig; Just 
as I repeat it: "There was once a rery ridi man, who had 
thousands of cattle in the Sierra Nefadai and huadrada of 
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toasei b the city. Well: this mtn pot a plate, with his name 
on itp on the door of the great hoase in which he lired, and 
the name was this : Don Pedro, without Fear and withoat 
Care. Kow, when the King was making his fosio^ he hap- 
pened to ride hj this house in his carriage, and saw the plate 
'on the door. 'Bead me the name on that plate V said he to 
his oflBcer. Then the officer read the name : Don Pedro, with- 
out Fear and without Care. ' I will see whether Don Pedro 
is without Fear and without Care,' said the King. The next 
daj came a messenger to the house, and, when he saw Don 
Pedro, said he to him ; ' Don Pedro, without Fear and without 
Care, the King wants jou V * What does the King want with 
me r said Don Pedro. ' He sends 70U four questions which 
you must answer within four days, or he will hare you shot ; 
and the questions are : — How can the Sierra Nerada be cleared 
of soowf How can the sea be made smaller f How many 
arrobas does the moon weigh 1 And : How many leagues 
from here to the Land of HeaTcnly Olory V Tbtn Don Pedro 
without Fear' and without Care began to sweat from Aright, 
and knew not what he shonld da He called some of his arrie- 
ros and loaded twenty mules with money, and went up into the 
Sierra Kerada, where his herdsmen tended his flocks ; for, as 
I said, he had many thousand cattle. *Ood keep you, my 
master P said the chief herdsman, who was young, and hitn 
ni0i«, and had as good a head as erer was set on two shooldf ra 
Mfuls, AMM^ix.^said Don Pedro, 'I am a dead man ;* and so he 
told the herdsman all that the King had said. 'Oh, Is that 
alir said the knowiog moao. 'I can get yon out of .the 
•crape. Let me go and answer the questions in your name^ my 
' P ' Ah, yon fool I what can yon do P said Don Ftodro 
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witboat Fear and withoat Caro, {browing btrnadf upon tbo 1 ' 

eartb, and ready to die. i 

** Bat, nevertheless, the herdsman dressed himself np as a 
vahallero, went down to the city, and, on the fonrth day, pre- 
sented himself at the King's palace. 'What do yon wantT . 
said the oi&ccrs; ' I am Don Pedro without Fear and witboni* } : 

Care, come to answer the questions which the King sent to me.' | ' 

* Well,' said the King, when he was brought before him, *lei I 

me hear your answers, or I will have you shot this day.' • I 

' Your Majesty,Vsaid the herdsman, * I think lean do it If ' j 

you were to set a million of children to pUying among the 
snow of the Sierra Nevada, they would soon dear it all away ; 
and if you were to dig a ditch as wide and as deep as all 
Spain, you would make the sea that much smaller.' 'But/ 
said the Sling, ' that makes only two questions ; there are two 
more yet.' * I think I can answer those, also^' said the herds- 
man : * the moon contains four quarters, and therefore we^ha 
only one arroba ; and as for the last question, it is not eren a 
single league to the Land of Heavenly Glory— for, if your 
Majesty were todie after breakfast, you would get there before 
you had an appetite for dinner.' * Well done 1' said the King ; 
and he then made him Count, and Marques, and I don't know 
how many other titles. In the meantime, Don Pedro without 
Fear and without Care had died of his fright \ and, as be left 
no family, the herdsman took possession of all his estates, and, 
until the day of his death, was called Don Pedro without Fear 
and without Care." 

I write, sitting by the grated windOw^of this londy inn, 
looking out on the meadows of the Ouadayoroe. The chain 
ef mountains which rises to the west of Malaga is purpled .1^ 
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the %bt at the setting son, and the houses and Castle of Car* 
tama haog on its side, in fall riew. Farther to the rightg Isee 
the smoke of Mondai where one of the greatest battles of antl- 
qoity was foagfat^-that which OTerthrew the sons of Pompey, 
and gate the Boman Empire to Cesar. The mozo of the 
Tenta b bosji preparing mj kid and rice, and JosA is at his 
dbowi gently suggesting ingredients which may fpjt the dish 
a richer flaror The landscape is softened hj the bosh of 
eommg erening ; a ftw Urds are stQl twittering among the 
boshes, and the haltmoon grows whiter and clearer in mid» 
bearen. The people abovt me are bonible, bat appear honest 
and peaoefnl, and nothtag indicates that I am in the wOd &r- 
A E$mim, the oontiy of tobbsn^ coatrabandistas, and 
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OuALTAB, niirMEaift JP^mmWt MS tUL 

I PA88SD an onoomfortable night at the Yenta de Yinalon, 
.lying npon a bag staffed with eqnal quantities of wool and 
fleas. Starting before dawn, we followed a path which led 
into the monntains, where herdsmen and bojs were taking oni 
their sheep and goats to pastnre ; then it descended into the 
rall^ of a stream, bordered with rich bottom-lands. I nerer ' 
saw the orange in a more flourishing state. We passed sereral 
orchards of trees thirt j feet high, and every bough and twig 
BO completely laden with fruit, that the foliage was hardly to 
be seen. 

At the Yenta del Yicario, we found a number of soldiers 
Just setting out for Bonda. Ihey appeared to be esoortiiic a 
couToy of goods, for there were twenty or thirty laden mules 
gathered at the door. We now asoended a most difltodt and 
stony path, winding through Ueak wastes of gray rock, till w« 
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reached a lofty pass in the moontain range. The wind swept 
I through the narrow gateway with a force that almost nnhorsed 

j vs. From the other side, a sablime bat most desolate land- 

i scape opened to my riew. Opposite, at ten nules* distance, 

rose a lofty ridge of naked rock, orerhnng with donds. The 
eoontiy between was a chaotic jumble of stony hills, separated 
by deep chasms, with just a green patch here and there, to 
show that it was not entirely forsaken by man. NeTcrtheless, 
as we descended into it, we found ralleys with rineyards and 
oUre groTM^ which were iuTisible from abore. As we were both 
getting hungry, Jos6 stopped at a rentorillo and ordered two 
cupe of wine, for which he insisted on paying. " If I had as 
many horses as my master. Napoleon,'^ said he, "I would 
regale the Seflors whenerer I trarelled with them. I would 
hare pufM, and sweetmeats, with plenty of Malaga or Yalde> 
pefias in the bota, and they should nerer complain of their 
fare.* Pari of our road was studded with gray cork-trees, at 
* distance hardly to be distinguished from olires, and Jos6 die- 
mounted to gather the mast^ which was as sweet and paUtable 
as chestnuts, with Tery little of the bitter querdne flaror. At 
deren <^dock, we reached El Bugo^ so called, probably, from 
its aadent Moorish (Mrtress. It is a poor, starred Tillage, 
buat OQ * barren hill, OTer * stream which is still spanned 
bj * kltf Moorish bridge of a single ardi. 

The remaidBg three leagues to Bonda were exceedingly 
rough and dificdt Climbing a barren ascent of nearly * 
league in leogthp we reached the INisrls ill Ticnis, or Gate of 
the Wind, through wUoh drore sadi * eurrsnt that we were 
ofeOged to dissMUBt ; and ereo then it required aU fl^ttraogth 
to Mfw against It The peaks aroond, te and near, bead 

I 

1 
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with precipitoaB cliflb, wore the most sarage and forUddiog 
aspect : in fact, this region is almost a connterpart of the 
wilderness lying between Jcmsalem and the Dead Sea. Yery 
soon, we touched the skirt of a dond, and were cnreloped in 
masses of chill, whirling yapor, through which we trayelled for 
three or fonr miles to a similar gate on the western side of the 
chain. . Descending again, we emerged into a clearer atmo- 
sphere, and saw below ns a wide extent of mountain country, 
but of a more fertUe and cheerful character. Olire orchards 
and wheat-fields now appeared ; and, at four o'clock, we rode 
into the streets of Ronda. 

No town can surpass this in the grandeur and pieturesqno- 
ness of its position. It is buOt on the edge of a broad shelf 
of the mountains, which falls away, in a sheer precipice of from 
six to eight hundred feet in height, and, firom the windows of 
many of the houses you can look down the diay abyss. This 
shelf, again, is diridcd in the centre by a tremendous chasm, 
three hundred feet wide, and from four to nx hundred feet in 
depth, in the bed of which roars the Guadalvin, boiling in foam* 
ing whirlpools or leaping in sparkling cascades, till it reaches the 
Talley below. The town lies on both sides of the chasm, which 
is spanned by a stone bridge of a single arch, with abutments 
nearly four hundred feet in height. The riew of this wooder- 
' ful deft, either from abore or below, is one of the finest of its 
kind in the world. Bonda is as far superior to Tiroli, as Tiroli 
is to a Dutch Tillage, on the dead lerels of Holland. The 
panorama which it commands is on the grandest scale. The 
TaUey below is a garden of frdt and Tines ; boldyei cultiTated 
'hills succeed, and in the distance rise the lofty sumnita of 
another chain of the Serrania de Bonda. Were tlieie nbBme 
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diib^ theie duurmiog cascades of the GoadalTin, and this daiing^ 
bridge, in Italy iostoad of in Spain, they wodd be sketched 
and painted eyerj day in the year ; bat I hare yet to know 
where a good pictnre of Bonda may be found. 

In the bottom of the chasm are a nnmber of corn-mills as 
old as the time of the Moors. The water, gashing out from 
the arches of one, drires the wheel of that bdow, so, that a 
* single race supplies them all. I descended by a rery steep sig- 
sag path neariy to the bottom. On a little point or promon- 
tory, orerhanging the black depths, there is a Moorish gateway 
still standing. The sunset threw a krely glow orer the brown 
dilb and the dry town abore ; but they were far grander when • 
the cascades glittered in the moonlight, and the gulf out of 
which they leap was lost in profound shadow. The window 
of my bed-room hung orer the chasm. 

Bonda was wrapped in fog, when Jos6 awoke me on the 
looming of the 2Sd. As we had but about twenty-four nules to 
ride that day, we did not leare until snnrise. We rode across 
the bridge, through the old town and down the hill, passing 
the triple lines of the Moorish walls by the original gateways. 
The road, stony and nigged beyond mcasnre, now took to the * 
mountains. From the opposite height, there was a fine Tiew 
of the town, perched like an eagle's nest on the reige of its 
tremendous dills ; but a curtdn of cain soon fell before it, and 
the dense dark donds settled around us, and filled up the 
gorges 00 dther hand. Hour after hour, we toiled dong the 
dippery paths, scaling the high ridges by rocky ladders, up 
which our horses climbed with the greatest difficulty. The 
scenery, when^rer I could obtdn a misty glimpse of it, war 
sabliBM. Lofty moontdn ridges rose on either ^and ; bleak, 
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jagged sommits of naked rock pierced the deads, and the deqi 
chasms which separated them sank far below ns, dark and 
indistinct through the rain. Sometimes I canght sight of a 
little hamlet, hanging on some almost inaccessible ledge, the 
home of the lawless, semi-Moorish monntaineers who inhabit 
this wild region. The faces of those we met exhibited marked 
traces of their Moslem ancestry, especially in the almond- 
shaped eye and the dosky oliye complexion. Thdr dialect 
retains many Oriental forms of expression, and I was not a 
little surprised at finding the Arabic "ekoa*' (yes) in general 
use, instead of the Spanish **si/* 

About eleyen o'clock, we reached the rude Tillage of Ata- 
jate, where we procured a tcry good breakfast of kid, ^ggSi' 
and white Honda wine. The wmd and rain increased, but I 
bad no time to lose, as erery hour swelled the monntain floods 
and made the journey more difficult. This district is in the 
worst repute of any in Spain ; it is a rery nest of robbers and 
contrabandistas. At the Tonta in Atajate, they urged us to 
take a guard, but my raliant Jos6 declared that he bad nerer 
taken onc^ and yet was never robbed ; so I trusted to his good 
]|ck. The weather, howerer, was our best protecUoo. In 
such a driTing rain, we could bid defiance to the flint locks of 
their escopettes, if, indeed, any could be found, so fond of their 
trade, as to ply it in a storm 

** Wherein the'euVdrawn beer weald erouehi 
The lion and the belly-pbiohed wdf 
Keep their ftirs diy.'' 

NeTertheless, I noticed that each of the few oomroyi of ladn 
mules which wt met| had one or moro of tho fMnKa-cM 
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I aocompMijring it BeMei these, the only persons abroad were 

\ some wild-looking indiridoals, armed to the teeth, and mnflBed 

in long doaks, towards whom, as they passed, Jos4 wonld gire 

^ his head a slight toss, and whisper to me: ''more contraban- 

distas." 
I We were soon in a condition to defy the weather. The rain 

: ^ beat furiously in onr Gm^ especially when threading the 

k wind-blown passes between the higher peaks. I raised my 

nmbrella as a defence, bat the first blast sn^yped it in twain. 
The monntdn-sides were reined with rills, roaring downward 
into the hollows, and smaller rUls soon began to trickle down 
my own sides. During the last part €t onr way, the path was 
notched along predpitons steeps, where the storm was so thick 
that we conld see nothing either abore or below. It was like 
riding along the outer edge of the world. When once you are 
thoroughly wet, it is a great satisfactioo to know that yon can 
be no wetter ; and so Jos4 and I went forward in the best 
possible humor, finding so much dirersion in our plight that 
the dreary leagues were considerably shortened. 

At the Tcnta of Oandn, where we stopped, the people 
recdfed us kindly. The house consisted of one room— stably 
Utchen, and diningnroom all in one. There was a small apart- 
ment in a windy loft, where a bed (much too short) was pre> 
pared for me. A fire of dry heather was made in the wide 
fireplace, and the ruddy flames, with a change of dothing and 
a draoght of the amber rintage of Esteponsi soon thawed out 
the ddU of the Journey. But I receiTed news whidi caused 
me a great deal of anxiety. The BiTer Onadiaro was so high 
thai aobo4y eould cros% and two foriom muleteen had been 
«alli^.e^t days at the inn, ibr the waters to subsUe. Au» 
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mented bj the raio which had fallen, and which seemed to 
increase as night came on, how could I hope to cross it on the 
morrow 7 In two days, the India steamer would be at Gibral- 
tar ; my passage was already taken, and I wiusi be there. The 
matter was discnssed for some time ; it was pronounced impoa- 
sible to trarel by the usual road, but the landlord knew a path 
among the hills which led to a ferry on the Guadiaro, where 
there was a boat, and from thence we could make our way to 
San Roque, which is in sight of Gitoaltar. He demanded 
rather a large fee for accompanying me, but there was nothing 
else to be done. Jos6 and I sat down in great tribulatioa to 
our accustomed olla, but neither of us could do Justice to it^ 
and the greater part gladdened the landlord's two boys— beao* 
tiful litUe imps, with faces like Murillo's cherubs. 

Nerertheloss, I passed rather a merry erening, chatting with 
some of the rillagers orer a brazier of coals ; and one of the 
aforesaid boys, who, although only eight years old, already 
performed the duties of mozo, lighted me to my loft. When 
he had put down the lamp, he tried the door, and asked me : 
" Hare you the key r " No," said I, " I dont want one ; I 
am not afraid.'' "But," he r<goined, "perhaps you may get 
afndd in the night ; and if you do, strike on this part at the 
wall (suiUng the action to the word) — ^J sleep on that side." 
I willingly promised to call him to my aid, if I should get 
alarmed. I slept but little, for the wind was howling around 
the tiles orer my head, and I was busy wiik plans for eon- 
structing rafts and swimming currents with a rope around my 
waist FinaUy, I found a Uttie obUfion, but it seemed tlMt I 
had scarcely dosed my eyes^ when Joe6 pushed open the door. ' 
"Thanks be to God, sefiorl" said he, "it begins t^ dawn, 
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and the sky is dear : we shall certain! j get to Gibraltar 

The landlord was readj, so we took some bread and a bas- 
ket €t oUres, and set out at once. Learing Oancin, we com- 
menced descendmg the monntab staircase by which the 
Serraaia of Ronda is scaled, on the side, towards Gibraltar. 
"The road," says Mr. Ford, '' seems made by the Eril One in 
a hanging garden of Eden.'' After fonr miles of frightfully 
nigged descent, we reached an orange grore on the banks of 
the Xenar^ and then took a wild path leading along the hiUs 
OQ the right of the stream. We orertook a few muleteers, 
who were tempted oot by the fine weather, and before long the 
esms, or mail-rider from Honda to Ban Roqne, Joined us. 
After eight miles more of toilsome trarel we reached the ral- 
ky of the Gnadiara The rirer was not more .than twenty 
yards wide, flowing with a deep^ strong eurrenti.between high 
banks. Two ropes were stretched across, and a large, clumsy 
boat was moored to the shore. We called to the ferrymen, 
but they hesitated, saying that nobody had yet been aUe to 
cross. Howerer, we all got in, with our horses, and two of 
the men, with much reluctance, drew us orer. The current 
was Tery powerful, although the rirer had fallen a little 
during the nighty but we reached the opposite bank without 



We had still another rirer, the Guargante, to paM, but 
we were cheered by some peasants whom we metg with the 
aewa that the fbrry4x)at had resumed operations. After this 
eurrent lay behind US| and there was now nothiag but Arm 
land aU the way to Oifanltar, JesA declared with maeh 
f thai he was iiuite as glad, §ot mj sake, as if mn^ 
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body had giren him a million of dollars. Our bones, too^ 
seemed to feel that something had been achievedy and showed 
snch a fresh spirit that we loosened the reins and let them gal** 
lop to their hearts' content oyer the green meadows. Tho 
mountains were now behind ns, and the Moorish castle €t 
Oancin crested a peak bine with the distance. Orer hills 
coTered with broom and heather in blossom, and throngh hol- 
lows grown with oleander, arbntns and the mastic shrnb, we 
rode to the cork-wood forests of San Boqne, the sporting^ 
gronnd of Gibraltar ofiSccrs. The barking of dogs, the crack- 
ing of whips, and now and then a distant balloo, annoonced 
that a hunt was in progress, and soon we came npon a company 
of thirty or forty horsemen, in caps, white glores and top-boots^ 
scattered along the crest of a hill. I had no derire to stop 
and witness the sport, for the Mediterranean now lay befora 
me, and the hnge gray mass of '' The Rock" loomed in the 
distance. 

At San Boqne, which occupies the summit of a conical hill, 
abont half-way between Gibraltar and Algeciras, the landlord 
I^ft ns, and immediately started on his retnm. Haring now 
exchanged the rugged bridle*paths of Bonda for a smooth 
carriage-road, Jos6 and I dashed on at full gallop, to the end 
of our Journey. We were both bespattered with mod 
firom head to foot^ and our Jackets and sombreros had lost 
something of their spruce air. We met a great many ruddy, 
deanly-sharen Englishmen, who runed np on one side to let us 
pass, with a look of wonder at our Andalusian impudence. 
Nothing direrted Jos6 more than to see one of these English- 
men riring in his stirrups, as he went by on a trot '"Look, 
look, Sefior P he exclaimed ; ''did you efer see the like^r 
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I and then broke into a fresh ezplosioa of laaghter. PassiDg 

\ the Spanish Lines, which stretch across the ncdc of the sandj 

) Kttle peninsola, connecting Gibraltar with the main land, we 

Irode under the terrible batteries which snarl at Spain from 
this side of the Bock. Row after row of enormous guns 
\ bristle the walls, or look ont from the galleries hewn in the sides 

) of inaccessible cliffs An artifidal moat is cat along the base of 

• the Rock, and a simple bridge-road leads into the fortress and 

* town. After giring np my passport I was allowed to enter, 
. Joi4 haying already obtained a permit from the Spanish anthori- 

' ties. 

I clattered up the long street €t the town to the Clob 
House, where I found a company of English friends. In the 
erening, Joe4 made his appearance, to settle our accounts aud 
take his leare of me. While scrambling down the rocky stai^ 
way of Qandn, Jos4 had said to me : " Look you, Sefior, I 
am yery food of English beer, and if I get y6u to Oibralt^ 
to^ay you must giye me a glass of if When, therefore, he 
came in the eyening, his eyes sparlded at the sight of a bottle 
of Alsop's Ale, and a handful of good Oibraltar cigan. 
'*Ah, Sefior," said he, after our books were squared, and he 
had pocketed his grAHfimcw% '' I am sorry we are going to 
part ; for we are good friends, are we not, Sefior T *' Tes^ 
Jos4,* said I ; *'if I eyereome to Granada again, I shall take 
BO other guide than Joa4 Oarda ; and I will haye you for a 
longer Jonm^ than this. We shall go oyer all Spain together, 
M mmig^r ''Ifay God grant it 1" rssponded Joe4, crossing 
Umsdf; *'aiid now, Sefior, I must go. I shall trayel hack to 
GraQada,SMif Ifiilc^ Sefior, euiy Ifufc" The bithlU fellow<ii 
ejus were fldl of teai% and, as ho lifted my hand twice to Ua 
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lips, some warm drops fell upon it. Ood bless his honest hearty 
whereyer he goes I 

And now a word as to trarelling in Spain, which is not 
attended with half the difficulties and annoyances I had been 
led to expect My experience, of coarse, is limited to tho 
proyinces of Andalosia, bat mj roate indnded some of the 
roughest roads and most dangerous robbe^districts in tha 
Peninsula. The people with whom I came in contact wen 
inyariably friendly and obliging, and I was dealt with much 
more honestly than I should haye been in Italy. With eyezy 
diq>06ition to serye yon, there is nothing like seryility among 
the Spaniards. The natiye dignity which characterizes theif 
demeanor prepossesses me yery strongly in their &yor. Tliere 
is but one dialect of courtesy, and the muleteers and common 
peasants address each other with the same graye respect as the 
Dons and Qrandees. My friend Jos6 was a model of good- 
breeding. 

I had little trouble either with passport-officers or custom- 
houses. My passport, in fact, was neyer once demanded, 
although I took the precaution to haye it yised in all the large 
cities. In Seyille and Malaga, it was signed by the American 
Consuls, without the usual fee of two dollars— almost the only 
instances which haye come under my obsenration. The r^uli^ 
tions of the American Consular System, which giyea the Con- 
suls no salary, but permits them, instead, to get their pay oat 
of trayellers, is vdiggraoe to our goyemment. It amounts^ in 
effect^ to « and tax mi tratd, and fa3i§ heayfly on the hnsp 
dreds of young men of limited means, who annually tisit . 
Europe for the pupose of completing their education. Eyezy 
A meric an dtiaen who trayels in Italy pays a puiport tax of . 
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I ten doUan. In all the porta o( the Mediterranean, there is an 

j American Yioe-Consnl, who does not eren get the postage paid 

I on his dispatchei^ and to whom the adrent of a trareller is of • 

I course a welcome sight. IGsIedbj a false notion of economj, oar 

goremment is liut becoming proTerblal for its meanness. If 
* those of oar own dtiaenswho represent as abroad onlyworked 
as they are paid, and if the foreigners who act as Yice-Consals 
wiihont pay did not derire some petty trading adTantages 
from their positioa, we shonld be atanost withont^wotection. 



With my departnre from Spain doses the record of mj 
Joamey in the Lands of the Saracen ; for, althoagh I aftei^ 
wards beheld more perfect types of Saracenic Art on the banks 
of the Jnmna and the Ganges, they grew op nnder the great 
Empire of the descendants of Tamerlancp and were the erea* 
tions of artists fordgn to the soiL It woold, no donbt, be 
interesting to contrast the remains of Oriental dTilisatioo and 
refinement^ as they still eiist at the extreme eastern and 
western limits of the Moslem sway, and to show how that Art^ 
whidi had iU birth in the capitals of the Caliphs— Damascos 
and Baghdad attained its most perfect derdopment in Spain 
and India ; bat my lint to the latter coantry connects itself 
natorally with my TOjage to Ohin% Loo-Choov and J^mu, 
ISomiQg a separate and distinct fidd of trareL 

On the STth of Korember, the Oteriaad Mafl Steamer 
anffed at Gibraltar, and I essbarted in h« Ibr Alexandria, 
apQB another year of even more Yaried, stnige, and 
than that wUeh had deeed. I am 
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ftlmost afraid to ask those patient readers, who hare aooompap 
nied me thne far, to trarel with me tfaro^gh another Tdune ; 
.bnt next to the pleasore of seeing the world, comes the pbsip 
sure of telling of it» and I most needs finidi mj story* 
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